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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Moving frontiers of history gave emphasis not only to empires and 
emperors but also for the presentation in chronological order of successive 
developments in the means and relations of production. Since history 
includes all activities of man, it should look beyond government to people, 
beyond laws to legends, beyond religion to folklore and arts. It deals with 
every phenomenon intellectual political, social, philosophical, material or 
emotional relating to man in society. This changing scope of history has 
provided new dimensions to historical research. This resulted in the 
preparation of blue print in history to conquer and colonise the new green 


pastures and virgin lands. 


The most valuable offshoot of the nationalist school of 
historiography is the growth of interest in regional history. Study of 
regional histories of smaller geographical areas has become more common. 
This is a useful departure because it corrects the tendency to generalise 
about the entire Indian subcontinent. It leads to the discovery of new 
source material in local archives and to great archaeological excavations in 
the region. The results of these studies fill not only many lacunae in 
historical knowledge of early period but also act as a corrective to some of 


the earlier generalisations in history. It also leads to the recognition of the 


fact that an area as large as the Indian sub-continent will show evidences of 
regional variations in the cultural pattern and reveal that historical changes 


need not be identical nor occur simultaneously. 


During the post independence era Indian history is viewed with new 
perspective with micro and macro level studies receiving special impetus. 
Keeping pace with trend and to fill the lacunae in Karnataka history the 
topic HALASI- A STUDY has been chosen for the present study. Though 
there is no dearth of original sources very few works on the regional 
history have been produced. In course of the historical evolution of the 
country, the regions came to acquire special cultural features as well and in 
many ways a sense of shared historical traditions in language, in social 


organisations and in art form. 


Lying between the far south and Uttarapatha, Deccan had played the 
significant role in changing the face of the history of peninsular India right 
from the rise of Nandas in Magadha. Playing the role of an intermediary in 
the cultural transmission of the life and times of the people of the land 
beyond the Narmada to the south, it gave rise to the blend of Dravidian and 
Aryan elements of culture. The Deccan plateau in the centre of which 
Karnataka is situated is one of the oldest spots on earth where human 


culture first appeared. 


The history of Karnataka presents glorious picture of achievements 
of man in all fields of activity. In administrative machinery, political 
institutions, empire building, religious and spiritual activity, philosophical 
excellence, literature, fine arts, art and architecture as well as cultural 
integration Karnataka held a unique place of honour in the sub-continent of 
India which made a solid contribution to the purity and greatness of Indian 


culture. 


The rise of Nanda empire had a background of what is usually 
called the second urbanisation. Expansion of kingdom by means of 
conquests, the rising tide of commercial activities, emergence of merchant 
community and its patronage to Buddhism and Jainism coupled with the 
well-established network of trade routes and the rise of international trade 
facilitated the birth of cities and towns. One such city, which found a 


proud place even in the accounts of Greek geographer Ptolemy, was Halasi. 


Celebrated as Srivijaya Palasika the secondary capital in the copper 
plate records of the early Kadamba King Mrigésavarma' and Ravivarma” 
and described as Halasige-12000,° the head-quarters of the division in the 
kingdom of the Kadambas of Goa Palasika is modern Halasi (Lat 15°31’, 
Long 74°39’)* now a small town in Khanapur taluk of Belgaum district. 


Halasi, a sparkling star in the sky of north Karnataka was held in 


high esteem for sacredness, power, plenty and prosperity all through the 


ages from the dawn of civilisation to the successive centuries of the 
historical period. Being proximate to Banavasi, Halasi had the privileged 
position of the secondary capital of the early Kadambas. Halasi might have 
been a religious centre of considerable dmportange from early times. 
Epigraphical records of the Sth century AD furnish details regarding the 
religious activities in the region.’ The increasing size of the congregation at 
the place appears to have encouraged the traders as a profitable centre of 
commercial exchange. The growing importance of mercantile settlement 
can be seen from the presence of several groups of traders who besides 
carrying trading activities even shared the administration of religious and 
administrative affairs of the town and its surroundings. The proximity of 
Halasi to Honnavar, Karwar and Goa connected the coastal parts with the 
plateau region. The religious sanctity of the place and the commercial 
transactions attracted the attention of the royal families like the Kadambas. 
Royal administration helped the prosperity of the city, which ultimately 
was made the capital town. Thus the revival of large-scale commercial 
activities at both the local level and over long distances did contribute to 


urbanisation. 


Vadagaon-Madhavpur, a suburb of Belgaum city, situated 50 kms 


north of Halasi was a renowned Satavahana site known for commercial 


activities’. The declining trend of the Satavahana settlement might have 


signalised the growth of Halasi as commercial centre in the initial stages. 


Geographically the area has been favoured by long stretch of 
unbroken forest with rich mineral resources and soil formation and watered 
by the rivers like Malaprabha and Mahadayi known for fertility since the 
dawn of civilisation. Besides geographical factors political stability and 
military supremacy of the Kadambas who made Halasi their second home 
enabled it to bring to the ports the rich products. The description by Greek 
geographer Ptolemy corroborated by inscriptions, testifies to the vast 


quantity of mercantile activities in the region.’ 


Halasi had the fortune of being the secondary capital of the early 
Kadambas, a status it enjoyed even during the rule of the Kadambas of 
Goa. Surrounding thick forests of the region provided strategic importance. 
It was a vanadurga i.e., a fortress created by the surrounding forests. Thus 
the geographical, strategic, commercial and religious importance of Halasi 
region might have induced the early Kadamba rulers to select it as their 


secondary capital. From the earliest times, with paucity for a brief while 


and again under the Kadambas of Goa it was at the pinnacle of its glory. 


Present study is aimed at understanding political and cultural aspects 
of the region Halasinadu that included parts of Belgaum, Uttara Kannada 


and Dharwad districts. 


During the rule of yuvaraja Kakusthavarma Halasi reached the 
heights of glory in various facets of culture, art and architecture, which 
continued for over two centuries till the reign of Harivarma. Banavasi was 
their main capital while Halasi was the sub capital.* Similarly Uchchangi 
and Triparvatanagara were also their sub-capitals. Later the vast kingdom 
of the Kadambas of Goa included Konkan—900 and Halasi-12000. These 
study aims at throwing light on the role played by Halasinadu in the 


political and cultural history of Karnataka. 
Earlier Attempts 


A number of scholars have concentrated their attention on the virgin 
soil of Karnataka and have thrown light on many facets of its history. 
Francis Buchanan’s work A Journey from Madras Through the Countries 
of Mysore, Canara and Malbar’ published in 19" century is one of the 
earliest works, which contains some information about the early 
Kadambas. Most significant of all the works published in the later half of 
the 19" century was The Dynasties of Kanarese Districts of Bombay 
Presidency by eminent scholar John F. Fleet.'° This work further deals with 
the political history of the Kadambas apart from other dynasties. R.G. 
Bhandarkar’s The Early History of Deccan,'' Gribble’s'* History of 
Deccan and Jouveau Dubreuli’s Ancient History of Deccan’? dealt at some 


length the role played by this part of Deccan during the rule of the early 


Kadambas. Sircar in his monumental work. The Successors of the 
Satavahanas in the Deccan'* has made an excellent review of the political 
history of the early Kadambas without throwing light on Srivijaya 
Palasika, the secondary capital. The credit of revealing the panoramic 
history of the Kadambas for the first time with lot many details goes to 
George Moraes.'* His work Kadamba Kula, for the first time attempted to. 
reveal the political, military, administrative and cultural history of the early 
and later Kadambas in a most meticulous way. This work also provided a 
considerable body of fresh material in the form of epigraphs, coins and art 
remains. After Moraes, B. R. Gopal published brief but authentic history 
of the early and later Kadambas.'© The credit of making the political and 
cultural study of the early Kadamba inscriptions goes to Gopal.'’ His work 
A Corpus of Kadamba Inscriptions essentially concentrating on the history 
of the Kadambas, makes incidental references to Srivijaya Palasika. 
Phanikantha Mishra’s The Kadambas is a vague and ambiguous work 
dealing with the Kadamba rule in Karnataka."* It makes stray reference to 
the region under study. Publication of useful articles by Sundara on the 
archaeological and epigraphical aspects of the region deserves special 


mention.'” 


For the first time we get the glimpses of Halasi-12000 in the thesis 


Kadambas of Goa and Their Inscriptions by Gurav.”” A dedicated scholar 


and an eminent epigraphist he has deciphered and brought to light many 
inscriptions of the Kadambas of Goa pertaining to Halasi region. But once 
again his emphasis is on the dynastic history though he makes incidental 
references to Halasige-12000 along with Konkan-900. Publication of the 
papers presented at a seminar on the Kadambas held at Sirsi though reveal 
various facets of the Kadamba history and cant Halasi never received 
deserved attention of the scholars.”’ Deviating from the dynastic history of 
the Kadambas, S.R. Shetty for the first time attempted to study the regional 
history, but his emphasis was on the capital city Banavasi.2” He has not 


discussed about Halasi. 


The earlier works of scholars like Yazdani, P.B. Desai, Suryanath 
Kamat, H.V. Srinivas Murthy and K.R. Basavaraj on Karnataka and South 


India make incidental references to Halasi in a general way. 


A perusal of the above mentioned works would clearly indicate that 
in none of these works Halasi itself is the central or exhaustive theme. 
They restrict themselves particularly to the early Kadamba period or the 
later Kadambas or both. A detailed historical and cultural study with 
Halasi as the centre of attention has not been attempted so far. This inspite 
of the availability of rich source material in the form of epigraphs, coins 


and structural remains. Knowing the potentiality of the source materials of 


Halasinadu which were not tapped properly, the topic HALASI- A 


STUDY has been selected for the study. 


The region under study has witnessed the fleeting fortunes of the 
Kadambas and other dynasties. It is an attempt to meander through the 
myriad of bylanes of history and presentation of vast vistas of political and 


cultural vicissitudes from earliest times through the ages. 


While choosing the title, the numerical suffix 12000 is intentionally 
excluded because the practice of attaching numerical suffix to the place 
name became the hallmark in Karnataka from 7"--8" centuries onwards and 
our study of Halasi region is from the dawn of history. Keeping the 
present town of Halasi as the core area the present dissertation aims to deal 


also with the periphery of the region. 


It is but obvious that a detailed and multi dimensional study of 
Srivijaya Palasika of the early Kadambas and Halasi —12000 of the 


Kadambas of Goa further enriches the panoramic history of Deccan. 


Scope of the Study 

History is no more a descriptive catalogue of political events 
relating to the rise and fall of empires, emperors, war and peace but is the 
study of society in its aspect of promoting culture. All human achievements 
— political developments, cultural attainments, constitutional management, 


the economic endeavours and the social changes form the main scope of 


history. The ever-expanding scope of history presents before us an exciting 
picture of the march of man across the centuries. The archaeological 
excavations and explorations have further expanded the scope of history. 
Keeping pace with the changing scope the present study attempts to trace 
the evolution of culture and history in Halasi region. Magnificent temples, 
majestic fort and scenic splendour have made Halasi region a fairyland of 
beauty. The period covered in this work extends from earliest times to 13" 
century AD. The existence of two megalithic sites with, once, full of port 
— holed chamber tombs indicate the antiquity of human habitation in the 


region.” 


During the historic period Halasi region was subjected to the rule of 


the Kadambas of Banavasi followed by Chalukyas of Badami, Rastrakitas, 


Kalyana Chalukyas, Kadambas of Goa, Kalachuris, Hoysalas and Séunas. 


The analyses of the epigraphical records of the region reveal that the 
copper plate record of early Kadamba ruler Kakusthavarma dated 5" 
century AD is the earliest available inscription pertaining to Halasi 
region.” The epigraphical evidences reveal the political history of the 
region from 5" century AD down to 13" Century AD i.e. upto the fall of 
Goa Kadamba dynasty. An inscription dated 1264 AD mentions that the 
last ruler of the Kadambas of Goa to rule over Halasi region was 


Sastadéva-lll.7° For over two centuries the early Kadamba rulers of 


Banavasi like Kakusthavarma, Santivarma, Mrigésavarma, Ravivarma and 
Harivarma had made Halasi their secondary capital. During the reign of 


these monarchs Halasi has reached the pinnacle of glory. 


In about C. 535-36 AD Krisnavarma II of i Triparvata branch was 
setting out on an expedition to Banavasi. By then Harivarma had passed 
away and Krisnavarma II probably decided to annex that part also.” 
Probably as Harivarma had no issues Srivijay Palasikasi came under the 
rule of Krisnavarma II. Thus after Harivarma several changes took place 
because of which Halasi lost its significance and was taken over by 
Kadamba feudatory Chalukya Pulakési I. Krisnavarma II loosing his 
possessions including Halasi region to Chalukyas in about C. 540 AD 
signalises the downfall of the early Kadambas. That the Rastrakitas had 
their sway over the region is evident from their epigraphical records found 
in the region.2” The Kadambas reappeared towards the downfall of the 
Rastrakitas. With the rise of Kalyana Chalukyas two principal Kadamba 
families shine with the outstanding career and they are the Kadambas of 
Goa and Kadambas of Hangal. One of the resurgent families is Kadambas 
of Goa who established their sway over Halasi as a of their 


administrative divisions along with Konkan- 900. For over three hundred 


years from 10-13" century AD Halasi-12000 was subjected to the rule of 
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the Kadambas of Goa, which in fact became their commercial capital. It 
was during this period Halasi was also subjected to the rule of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana, Kalachuris, Hoysalas and Seunas. Later around 14” 


century AD Halasi came under the sway of the mighty Vijayanagara 


empire and ultimately under the Bahmani and Adil Shahi Sultans.”* 
Sources 


History of Kamataka is rich with abundant sources of different 
denominations and Halasi region is no exception. For a proper 
understanding of the history of the Halasi region as in respect of others, it 
is necessary to possess a perspective of the sources that help to furnish a 
fairly accurate account. The sources may be broadly classified into two 
categories namely aichacolosical and literary. Archaeological sources may 
bs further sub divided into epigraphs, coins, art and architectural remains 


and excavations. 


Inscriptions are veritable mine of information on political, military, 
religious, social, economic and administrative aspects of the region. They 
are authentic records of the life of the people and subject dealt in them are 


also as much elaborate and varied as their life. 


A good number of epigraphs, which help to reconstruct the history 
and culture of the region are found in the core area of the study i.e. Halasi 


itself and also in its periphery including Dharwad, Karwar, Bailhongal and 


Khanapur taluks. That Halasi was the epicentre of activity under the 
Kadambas is evident from as many as nine epigraphical records issued 
from this place and all are discovered in the present town of Halasi. Of the 
nine epigraphs seven are copper plate records and two are lithic records. 
All these inscriptions are in Sanskrit. Copper plate inscriptions were 
discovered from the outskirts of the town at Chakratirtha and a lithic 


record in two parts with different dates in the sabhamandapa of the 


Bhavaraha-Narasimha temple at Halasi.”” In addition there are numerous 


inscriptions pertaining to the region under study found in the villages of 
Bailhongal, Khanapur, Kalghatgi, Dharwad, Hubli, Karwar and Haliyal 


taluks. 


The inscriptions of the region reveal interesting cultural aspects, the 
determination of the frontier of the Halasi division, brisk political activity 
of early Kadamba rulers, construction of Jaina basadi, religious conditions 
and so on. The Halasi copper plates of Mrigesavarma dated in his 8" regnal 
year states that he got a Jindlaya constructed in honour of his father 
Santivarma (C. 430-455 AD) in Srivijaya Palasika for the use of Yapaniya, 


Nirgrantha, Karchaka and donated land to “Bhagavadarhanta.””° 


Ravivarma after having completely vanquished the Kanchisvara 


Chandadanda actually ruled from Palasika.*’ And his brother Bhanuvarma 
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evincing no less interest in the religious faith granted a land for the 


performance of prescribed worship without fail on every pournima day.” 
The last king Harivarma made gift of a village Vasantvatika in 
Suddikunduru visaya for regular worship to the Karchaka Sangha of 
Varisénacharya pantha in Arhadayatana got built by Mrigésavarma.*” 
The lithic record kept leaning against the right back wall of the 
sabhamandapa of Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple states that the Kadamba 
king Sivachitta Permadidéva at the direction of his mother, with the 


consent of his ministers, councillors, in the presence of the learned men, 


honouring the Purdhita Vindhyavasi, granted after the rite of tribhdga 
Sindhavalli (village) in the kKampana of Kalagiri in the division of Palasika 
free from taxation, for the due performance of the Pafichdépachara and all 
Sheen to the Holy Narasimha, the temple of which was got built by 
Matayogi.™* 

In the second, it records that Visnuchitta the younger brother of 
Sivachitta, a devotee of Visnu in 1171 AD made a land grant from the 
village Bhalika in Kalagira for the astopachara to Narasimha.” 


Other inscriptions of the region reveal interesting aspects like 


establishment of an agrahara at Dégave in the vicinity of Halasi, different 


kinds of taxes prevalent in the region, collection of tax called aputrakara 
from the childless couples in the region during the early Chalukyan period, 
the settlement pattern of the society, construction, maintenance and 
renovation of several temples and so on. These significant aspects of the 


region have been hardly studied in detail by the scholars. 


The epigraphical records pertaining to Halasi region are published in 
various epigraphical volumes. Volume IX (parts I & II) in the series of 20 
volumes of South Indian Inscriptions published by Archaeological Survey 
of India, Epigraphia Indica volume XIII (El) and Indian Antiquary volume 
VI (IA) mainly edited by J.F. Fleet and L.D. Barnett, Journal of Bombay 


Branch of Royal Asiatic Society volume IX (JBBRAS) and many other. 


Of the six volumes of Karnatak Inscriptions (KI) published by 
Kannada Research Institute of Karnatak University, volume V contains 
inscriptions pertaining to Halasi and surrounding regions. In addition to 
these epigraphical volumes, epigraphs pertaining to Halasi region are also 
published in Kadamba Kula by G.M. Moraes, Kadambas of Goa and Their 
Inscriptions by R.N. Gurav, A Corpus of Kadamba inscriptions and 


Banavasi Kadambaru (Kan) by B.R. Gopal. 


Most of the inscriptions are donatory in nature and did not evince 
much interest in recording political events. Hence historical material has to 


be gleaned from the passing references contained in the records. 


Remains of art and architecture shed flood of light on the socio- 
religious aspects of the region under study. Archaeological remains of the 
region reveal the footprints of early human habitation. The remains of 
port-holed chamber tombs throw light on the existence of megalithic 
culture in the region. A mud wall of low height with rounded top probably 
a citadel noticed to the west of Halasi reveals the beginning of historical 
age.”° The architectural and sculptural remains of Halasi region besides 
giving an insight into the artistic achievements also help in identifying the 
iconographical aspects, dress habits, types of ornaments, hair style, war- 
weapons, religious faiths and beliefs prevalent in the region. Right from 
early historical period structures began to appear, culminating in the 
famous Bhivaraha- Narasimha temple. Every brick and stone of these 
monuments will tell the story of its own in a silent manner and reveals us 


that there existed a glorious culture in the past. 


Numismatics comes to the aid to reconstruct the political outline of 
the region. Kadamba coins throw light on the genealogy and chronology 
of the Kadamba rulers. The Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society has 
several coins with lion in the obverse Seivtatning to the dynasty of the 
Kadambas of Goa. One of these coins reveals the name of king 


Visnuchitta. 


Since literature is the reflection of life contemporary works like 
Héemachandra’s Dvayasraya Kavya, Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita,”” 
Chamarasa’s Prabhulingalile and Pampa’s Vikramarjunavijaya help to 
reconstruct the socio-religious aspects. Glimpses of otherwise unknown 
facets of the society can be had from these works. A rare specimen of 
historical poetry in Sanskrit is Bilhana’s Vikramankadévacharite, which 
deals with life and accomplishments of poet’s patron Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI to whom Kadambas of Goa were feudatories. Similarly 
Manasé6llasa by later Chalukyan king Somésvara III is a contemporary 
work which is encyclopedic in nature. Varied subjects like polity, 
architecture, painting, ethics, music, sports and entertainment are dealt at 
length in this work. Hence it is of considerable use to trace the cultural 
history of the region under study. Lokdpakaram of Chaundaraya’® throws 
flood of light on contemporary agricultural practices, plant protections and 


many other aspects. 


Some of the above mentioned contemporary literary works provide 


noteworthy cultural sketches of the period. 


§ Foreign accounts containing the notices about Halasi are not 
exhaustive. The mention of Halasi by Greek geographer Ptolemy is of 
special importance.*? He mentions Halasi as a town of considerable 


commercial importance in Daksindpatha. Si-uilarly the accounts of 


Buddhist pilgrim from China Hiuen Tsang, though not directly refer to 
Halasi give information about the religious aspects of the early Kadambas 


who also ruled over Halasi region.” 


If the literary tradition can relevantly be used for proper 
understanding of archaeological remains the picture that emerges from out 
of the fruitful coordination will be much better, more meaningful and 
interesting. In recent years realising the importance of literary and oral 
tradition for the better understanding of the archeological remains of a 
given region, more attention is being given in this area. Oral traditions 
cannot be over looked as myths concocted and floated in course of time. 
For instance the famous Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple though contains the 
icons of Yogi-Narayana and Bhavaraha of 11"-12" century AD in two 
garbhagrihas it is noteworthy that the temple is known as only Bhavaraha- 
Narasimha. Earlier therefore in the same place there must have been a 
brick temple of Narasimha, which later was replaced and enlarged by stone 
temple. The temple therefore probably continued to be called by the name 


of the original temple there i.e. Narasimha. 


The folklore throws light on customs and traditions of the people in 
the region and about the gramadevatas. (village deities). That Sakta 


tradition or Sakti cult in Halasi region was prominent through out the 


historical period is evident from the fact that even now goddess Laksmi is 
the gramadevata of the Halasi town whose fair the people of the region 
celebrate every year with full pomp and glory. Thus archaeological 


remains, oral tradition and folklore mutually help each other and provide a 


very interesting and reliable historical account of the region. 


All the above-mentioned sources have been made use of in the 
following pages in presenting the history and culture of the region under 


study. 
Methodology 


Historical method is a technique developed in order to present the 
past events in correct perspective. In tracing the vicissitudes of the region 
like Halasi one has to be descriptive, but this description will have to pass 
through antecedent stages which foster the ideas which ultimately 


crystallize into a coherent description. 


Two basic tools of research have been made use of in pursuing the 
present work - (i) collection of published data and (11) collection of field 
data. The collection of published data includes both the relevant 
epigraphical records bearing on the history and culture of the Halasi region 
as well as the modern relevant works on the subjects. For the collection of 
data the method of card system has been adopted as cards are easy to shift 


and arrange according to any scheme, chronological, geographical, 
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biographical or topical. The collected data has been carefully scanned, 
analysed and interpreted in order to cull out worthy information. The 
technique of field study has resulted to notice not only seis temples, 
icons, and hero stones, sati stones and nisidhis but also resulted in 
discovering megalithic site in the region. Several visits are made to the 
place to make a detailed study of architectural remains. These architectural 
details of the temples and the sculptures and other antiquities have not only 
been critically examined but also attended to the photographic 
documentation and taken the line drawings of the ground plans of the 


temples at Halasi. All these are incorporated in the present dissertation. 


A blend of published and field data resulting in a descriptive 
account of Halasinddu and its culture where in all important stages of 
research like collection of contemporary and authentic data from epigraphs 
and literary works, classification and analysis of the collected data, 
interpretation of the same and synthesis have been employed. The broad 


generalisations have been based on factual findings. 
Historical background 


Carved in the foothills of the Western Ghats, Halasi is a fairy land 
of beauty with her magnificent temples, majestic sculptures, scenic 
splendour and serene tranquility. Grown in the cradle of the valour and 


prowess of the Kadamba kings and the patriotism, religious loyalty and 
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spiritual values of her people Halasi is also a place of strategic importance. 
The austere beauty of the evergreen forests is enchanting, more majestic 
and fabulous, which appeared to have defeated the nandanavana as 


revealed from the inscriptions of the region. 


The archaeological evidences push back the antiquity of the Halasi 
region to about 4" century BC As evinced from the accounts of Ptolemy it 
was also active in brisk maritime trade with South India as well as Greco- 


Roman empire. *! 


That Halasi was politically active and culturally sensitive right from 
the dawn of history is evident from archaeological remains. Two 
kilometers to the west of Halasi town there is a early Kadamba habitation 


site locally called as Badke-Tembe. There are the remains of the fort.” 


This site probably is the ancient Palasika *° 


The first available epigraphical record of the region is the Halasi 
copper plates of Yuvaraja Kakusthavarma, the Kadamba prince.“ For over 
two centuries Halasi was the secondary capital of the early Kadambas. 
Even though Halasi region enjoyed the fleeting fortunes of many royal 
houses like the early Kadambas, Chalukyas of Badami, Rastrakitas, 
Kalyana Chalukyas, Kadambas of Goa, Hoysalas and Seunas, it 
maintained its identity with its individualistic culture. Halasige -12000 


reached the zenith of glory under the Kadambas of Goa. The Kadamba 
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kings of Goa who were the feudatories of the Chalukyas of Kalyana ruled 


over Halasige-12000 along with Konkan -900.*° 


Thus Halasi was a town, mandala, nadu, dééa, royal capital and 


ultimately became Palasika Pannichchasira i.e. a unit of 12000 villages. 
The Name Halasi 


Almost all the place names of ancient and medieval times have the 
significance of their own. Place names are rarely arbitrary or accidental. It 
has the geographical, literary, religious, cultural or even economic 
background. Each place has its own story to tell regarding its name. It may 
also be an oblique reference to a tradition prevalent among the people or its 
association with a historical event or personality or it may even indicate its 
physical setting. 

In the records of the early Kadambas it figures in various forms like 
Palasika , Palasige, Palasi and Halasige. It is abbreviated to Halasi in 
modem times. Palasa means a particular type of tree called muttage or 
muttala. Palaga is also a type of flower available in abundance in Malnad 
region. Its Kannada variant Halasige seems to associate itself perhaps 
halasu i.e. jackfruit (tree). Halasige being in Malnad area under the heavy 
rain belt, is indeed known for the profuse growth of jackfruit trees. Thus it 


is ventured to hazard that the original name of the place was Halasige and 
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only Sanskritised as Palasika on the basis of the similar sound but at the 


cost of the significance. 


Halasi has been connected with Purdanic and mythological tradition. 
Ramatirtha near Halasi is described as being visited by Rama whao is said to 


have installed Ramalinga in this place. 


Description of Halasi in the Inscriptions 


Being fascinated by its enchanting beauty, serene tranquility, its 
flora and fauna, its lakes, meadows, perennial springs, its bravery, prowess. 


heroism, its villages, towns, cities and agraharas the composers of the 


inscriptions of the region have given beautiful description of Halasinadu. 


“Containing many great and charitable persons praised by many in 
different ways, containing penance forest of great fame, and brave warriors 
the country of Palasige is beautiful like the desire-yielding tree.” 


(Kalpavriksa)*® 


Halasi has been described as the abode of happiness to the people 
with sportive and beaming lotuses with its multitude s of cities, town, 


villages and hamlets.’ 


“The whole land of Halasige sparkles like the omament of the entire 
world, and can, with its leaves, creepers, areca palms, mango and citron 


trees, ponds adorned with vast cluster of lotuses, streams and torrents, 
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sandy banks and parks out side the town, can be compared to the 
nandanavana.” (garden of heaven).”* Describing further the poet says “A 
stream lost itself in the limpid waters of a pool and flowed on; feeding on 
its water grew plants heavy with fruits and leaves hiding ihe sky, creepers, 
banana plants, betel nuts, coconut ssl citron, sugarcane and so on; with 
all this that part of the earth had produced for its inhabitants perennial 


«949 
spring.” 


Further Halasi is described as “wealthy and beautiful for having 
been replete with cities, villages, hamlets and market towns; with people in 
the town always laughing and engaged in pleasing conversation 
(subhasita), singing and playing and with the amorous activities of 


ornamented courtesans.””” 


An inscription describes king Govaladéva of the Kadambas of Goa 


as ruling over Palasika- 12000, one of the best cities.” 


From the above description of Halasigenadu as documented in the 


inscriptions of the Kadambas of Goa it is evident that Halasi was a cultured 


and prosperous city. 
Geographical and Geological Background 


Geography is the stage on which the drama of history is enacted. 


No region rises to the heights of culture except under the influence of 
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climatic stimulus. The very survival as a species in the process of 
evolution was conditioned by geographical and geological factors. The 
physical formation of a region had a powerful impact on its history. Hence 
it becomes necessary to appreciate and under stand the geographical, 
environmental and physical aspects that had a bearing on the history and 


culture of the region. 


Three rivers, the Krishna in the North, the Ghataprabha in the centre 
and the Malaprabha (river Prehara of historical fame) drain the district of 
Belgaum in which Halasi is located to the South. A small river Mahaday1 
originates in Dégaon village in Khanapur taluk. River Malaprabha, which 
had contributed for the growth of human habitation, has its source in 
Kanakumbi near Halasi in the Western Ghats. It flows almost in 
northwestern direction and passes throw Khanapur near the town of Halasi. 
Described as a sacred river in Banagankari Mahatme, it ultimately joins 
river Kahne in Kidalasangama in Byapur district. Flanked by two rivers 
the area in and around Halasi must have been very fertile producing variety 
of crops. The rainfall is heavy in southwestern part of the district (where 
Halasi is located). Being in the close proximity of Western Ghats the 
periphery of Halasi records 1683.3 mm rainfall every year. The region has 


wetter climate with higher rainfall and this enabled the civilization to give 
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itself a high standard of living. Thus the region under study has hospitable 


topography. 


The geological formation found in the district belongs to the variety 
of the Dharwars, Gneissic system, Kaladgi series and Deccan traps. The 
Dharwar formations are mostly seen in parts of Sampagaon and Belgaun 
taluks and westernmost parts of Khanapur taluk. The schistose rocks are . 
assisted with crystalline rocks in Nagargali near Halasi in Khanapur taluk. 
Khanapur region is full of granite and laterite rock formation, which 
ultimately gives rise to clay deposits. The granite belt exposes at Ganibail 
hill, 20 km south of Belgaum and pass through Khanapur to the Nandagad 
hills. The granite-gneiss found near Khanapur shows massive hill features 
composed of rounded boulders. The China clay deposits mostly occurring 


near Halasi and Khanapur taluk is suitable for making high-class pottery. 


The branded granite gneiss deposits exposed near the south of 
Belgaum between Ganebail and Khanapur are said to be of excellent 
quality. It is extensively quarried in several places including Halasi, Bidi, 
Kittur and surrounding areas. It provided good raw material for 
construction. Most of the temples in the periphery of Halasi are built of 
granite blocks that were easily available in required size and shape. This 


type of stone is specially suited for foundations and pillars. These rocks 
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must have been quarried by sculptors from the quarries situated near the 


place of temple construction. 


Though the distribution of the forests in the district is uneven Halasi 
region including Khanapur, Golihalli, Nagaragali has thick evergreen 
forests being in the spur of Western Ghats. These forests provide timber, 


firewood and bamboo. 


Thus the landscape of Halasi region must have been more 
pronounced with inaccessible evergreen forests and youthful, virulent 
rivers. At Halasi green is not a colour but a feeling; and granite is not just 
dead stone, it is history. Its lush green forests and hills unravel nature at its 


best.” 
Megalithic Age and the Dawn of Historical Age 


Surrounded by wild thick evergreen forests with extensive rocky 
hills and knobs of granite some with bare surface, the place must have 
attracted even from the remote past. Existence of two megalithic sites with 
once full of port-hold chamber tombs prove the antiquity of human 
habitation in Halasi. The most striking feature of the megalithic culture is 
the burial monument built with rough huge stone slab. The architectural 
style varies from region to region. Among the types of megalithic tombs in 
northern Karnataka passage chamber and porthole chamber are of 


prominent type.” 
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Of the two megalithic sites traced in the region under study the first 
site is located to the south of the present town of Halasi in a cultivated 
terraced field where paddy is now grown. When the site was brought 
under cultivation every chamber tomb had been dislodged and a few of the 
orthostatic slabs two with port-holes are lined in vertical position along the 
eastern edge of the field. It is from these extant remains the existence of a 
megalithic site with port-holed chamber tombs in the field could be 
surmised.°> This reveals the footprints of the megalithic culture in the 
region under study.” Prior to the discovery of the above said megalithic 
site, sites with port- hole chamber tombs are known as far north as Aihole 
in Bijapur district™’ and Kundapur® in Dakshina Kannada district in 
north-east south-west line across Karnataka. No megaliths of this type 
were found to the north of the line although the region comprises 
innumerable granite hills providing suitable slabs for the construction of 
such orthostatic megaliths. The discovery of megalithic site in Halasi 
sheds light on the geographical extent of the spread of this type. This site 


is the northwestern most known limit so far as the type is concerned. © 


The second megalithic site was brought to light during the course of 
extensive field survey of the region undertaken for preparing the present 
dissertation. The above said newly discovered megalithic site is to the 
northernmost outskirts of the town of Halasi. It is in the vicinity of the 


Kalmésvara temple about 100 meters in the pit. Aligred north south there 
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are three rows of stone slabs with a gap of two to three meters in between 
the row. First, second and third rows have respectively ten, seventeen and 
seventeen stone slabs. There are in all forty-four orthostatic slabs. The 
slab with porthole is lined in vertical position along the eastern edge of the 
pit. Of the orthostatic slabs few are of uneven square and are ten to fifteen 
c.m. thick. The port-holed slab is in the first row. It measures one meter 
by one meter and is 12-15 cm. thick. These are definitely the remains of 
megalithic port-holed chamber tombs. When the site was brought under 
cultivation every chamber tomb has been dislodged. Looking at the 
number of the orthostatic slabs (44) it appears there might have been at 
least 8-10 such tombs. The remains of black-red wear pottery are found in 
the vicinity. One of the slabs contains a knob at the top resembling 
roughly the human head. Looking at the character of megalithic remains it 
appears that it belongs to C 800-400 BC. Though the evidence is 
fragmentary and slender it is important, for, the discovery of two 
megalithic sites suggest the possibility of some such sites in the region 


under study. © 


The remains of ancient human habitation site in Halasi have been 
traced to the west of the town about 1 km. away at the foot of the hill and 
on the hilltop within the scattered forest. °' The whole site locally known as 
“Bodke Tembe” is about 50 hectares in area enclosed by apparently a mud 


wall of low height with rounded top perhaps a citadel. There appears to 
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have a thick depth of cultural debris containing potsherds of exceedingly 
red wear in the southern part of the site. The type and fabric are 
characteristic of the late and post Satavahana period. Brick-wells in ruins 
are traceable in the pits dug by local people for domestic use. A brick- 
lined circular well was found a little away from this site in the terraced 
field. Similar circular brick-wells have been unearthed during the course 
of excavations at Vadgaon—Madhavpur, a suburb of Belgaum City about 
50 km north of Halasi.©’ Further, in Halasi on the top of hill are also at 
three or four place heaps of brick structural remains. The nature and 
characteristics of the cultural remains of the site, therefore, seem to imply 
that it may be the site of ancient Palasika — the capital city. It can also be 
suspected that the brick structural remains here may be of the Jaina 


basadis referred to in the copper plates. 
The Plan of the Work 


Present study is aimed at understanding the political and cultural 
aspects of the region Halasinadu that included parts of Belgaum, Dharwad 
and Uttara Kannada districts. Owing to the brisk political and culture 
activities during the ancient, early medieval and medieval periods the scope 
of the study has been restricted from the earliest times to the 13" century 


AD. 
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The work has been arranged in various chapters, which deal with 


specific aspects of the history and culture of Halasi region. 


In the first Chapter attempt has been made to trace the foot- prints of 
ancient human habitation on the sand of time in Halasi beginning with the 


megalithic age: The archaeological remains in the region support this. 


The second Chapter begins with a kaleidoscopic picture of the 
general conditions of Karnataka in the Nanda Era. The political history of 
the region includes from earliest times to the decline of the dynasty of the 
Kadambas of Goa. The political history of the region through the ages 


under various dynasties has been discussed at length. 


The third Chapter describes the administration of Halasi region 
against the chronological back ground. The office of the king, ministers, 
crown prince, central, provincial and local administration as prevailed in 


the region are discussed at length. 


The fourth Chapter depicts the social milieu of the region under 
study. Various facets of society resulting in the social solidarity of the 
region covering the social classes, status of women, modes of 
entertainment, culinary skill, dress, ornaments, customs and manners of the 
people, institution of marriage and also the social values of the people are 


dealt with. 
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Educational system and educational institutions including the 
agraharas, brahmapuris and mathas, women education, propagation and 
spread of education under the royal patronage are emphasised in the fourth 
Chapter. The development of language and blossoming of literature under 


the kingly attention also forms the theme of this chapter. 


Major religions that existed in Halasi region and the catholic policy 
of religious toleration followed by the successive rulers, religious faiths 


and beliefs of the people find place in the sixth Chapter. 


The material prosperity of the region with special reference to 
agriculture, trade, industry, trade and merchant guilds, taxation system, 
weights and measures and other economic aspects are discussed in the 


seventh Chapter on the economic conditions. 


Art, architecture and sculpture of Halasi region with special 
reference to its architectural legacy is examined in the eighth chapter. 
Religious, civil, defence and aquatic architecture as existed in the region 


has been analysed. 


A brief resume and concluding remarks are given in the ninth 
Chapter. The work is illustrated with necessary line drawings and ground 
plans of the temples, photographs and maps. Select bibliography in English 


and Kannada is appended at the end of the work. 
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Geographical Limits of Halasi-12000 


The jurisdiction of Palasika Pannichchasira was not confined to the 
present town of Halasi alone. The disappearance of many ancient villages, 
the destruction of number of inscriptions and the fact that many of the 
already discovered inscriptions have not seen the light of the day, has made 
the task of tracing the geographical limits and the extent of Halasige— 


12000 kingdom and its borders herculean. 


River Prehara mentioned in the Talagunda inscription seems to 
stand for Malaprabha flowing across the Belgaum district to the north of 
Halasi. Though Halasi was the secondary capital and headquarters under 
the early Kadambas it is not sure whether the Halasi province was 
formulated under them. There was no clearly defined division with 
numerical suffix called Palasika-12000 in the early Kadamba period. The 
province appears to have formed in the time of the Chalukyas of Badami 
who succeeded the early Kadambas.© The earliest reference to the Palasige 
—12000 province is the undated inscription of Gandamaharaja (C 850 
AD)” and the Tambur Rastrakita fragment inscription of C. 932-36 


AD.® 
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Sub-divisions of Halasige-12000 


Division of empire into various units for administrative convenience 
was in practice from the earliest times. In Karnataka the early Kadambas 
initiated the practice of dividing the large provinces into the smaller ones to 
each of which revenue values were attached. Looking at the sub divisions 
of the Kadamba kingdom like désa, visaya, nadu, kampana and mandala 
Halasi seems to have been their administrative division. Harivarma’s 
Halasi copper plates refer to the grant of the village Vasanta vatika in 
Suddikundaru visaya.”° So it is evident that Palagika was in Suddikundaru 
(present Naraéndra in Dharwad taluk) visaya.”' In the inscriptions of the 
Kadambas of Goa Halasige province is referred as nadu and désa. Though 
there are different systems of grouping villages into higher division, 
decimal system was more prominent.” The division generally got its 
number from the number of villages within it and its headquarters. They 
were named after the important place serving as the centre of activity in 
that division. For instance Gangavadi-96000, Banavasi—12000, Palasige— 
12000 and so on. Each of these had sub divisions with some important 
places as the headquarters. Thus Mugunda-30 was located in 
Maharajavadinadu which itself was a part of Halasige-12000.” There has 
been some controversy regarding the numerical suffixes. Rice has 


identified nadu as a division comprising of 1000 villages.” But this 
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number not always remains 1000. Halasigenadu is referred as Halasige~- 


12000. 


Fleet cautiously states that the smaller numbers, like tens and 
hundred, attached to the names of places probably marked the cities, towns 
and villages.” Bigger figures were either conventional or traditional and 


were greatly exaggerated.”° 


Palasige-12000, the sub-capital of the Kadambas of Goa was a nadu 
of considerable size comprising 12000 villages. During the days of 
Kadambas of Goa it included northeastern part of Uttara Kannada district, 
parts of Khanapur and Bailhongal taluks in Belgaum district and western 
parts of Dharwad district.” The approximate number of villages in 
Palasige—12000 country of Goa Kadamba period would be about 1100 
villages, made up of about 400 villages in Uttara Kannada district, about 
400 villages in Dharwad district and about 300 villages in Belgaum district. 
The number fall far short of the intended number 12000. The division 
might have included 12000 villages in it in a much earlier period, say the 
early Kadamba or so.” It might have included in it the larger provinces 
such has Karahad-4000, Kindi—3000 and so on.”  Gurav opines that 
when once the division came to be called as Palasige -12000, it continued 
to be called so even in later days, although it was much reduced in area,*° 


The number 12000 can therefore be considered as a traditional or 
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conventional one.*! In Kadamba records we have specific reference to the 


number of villages in such appellation.®” 

In the inscriptions of the Kadambas of Goa issued when they were 
ruling as feudatories of the Chalukyas of Kalyana, Halasi is described as 
Palasige Pannichchasira.* So also in many of the inscriptions of 
Vikramaditya VI.“ From this it is evident that Halasi division comprised 
of 12000 villages even during the period of Chalukyas of Kalyana. 


Palasige-12000 division comprised of many sub-divisions and 


kampanas. 
1. Kundar-—S00 


Kundar-500 has been described as a division in Palasige 12000." 
Kotabagi inscription states that Kotabagi village was in Kunduir visaya of 
Palasigenadu.® — Kaulageri,®” Kanakapur®® (modem Kanakar in 
Dharwad taluk) were in Kundir- 500. Other villages in Dharwad taluk 
which are incidentally referred as included in Kundir-500 are — 

Eranigeraya halli (Momigatti) 


Mareyavada 


Chaugave 
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Kauvalagéri 

Tadakédu 

Amminbhavi 

Hulgundi 

Naréndra 

Thus the taluks of Dharwad, Hubli and part of Kalghatgi formed 
Kundar-500. 
2. Marajavadinadu or Mahdrajavadinadu 


Maharajavadinadu was the sub-division of Palasige—12000. 
Number of villages included in it is not clear. An inscriptions states that 
Palasige | Pannichchasiradolage © Maharajavadinadembudu... Mugunda 
muvattu.” It is evident that Mugad village in Dharwad taluk was included 
in it. Gurav opines that Maharajavadinadu was either part of Kundar—500 
or another name for Kundar-500.” Pullambe-70, Mugund-30 and 


Kahavada-—12 are stated to have been situated in Maharajavadinadu.”! 
3. Hullambe — 70 


The reference to Hullambe-70 is given in an inscription of the 


Kadambas of Goa.” Following villages were situated in Hullambe—70.”° 
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Muttage (Kalghatgi North) 

Sigigatti (Kalghatgi North) 

Manigundage (Dharwad South) 

atiaenbe290 had a smaller sub-division Hagadage.™* Thus with the 
smaller division of Hagadage-12 in Kalghatgi taluk and Kahavad—12 in 
the east of Haliyal, Hullambe—-70 would have comprised of villages in 


southern part of Dharwad taluk, parts of Kalghatgi taluk and a few villages 


in eastern part of Haliyal taluk.”° 
Kittir—30 


Kittir—-30 comprised of 30 villages was a sub-division of Halasi- 
12000. Its reference appears in Siddapur inscription dated 1158 AD” with 
the village Hosavolal. Hosavolal is between the south-west of Bailhongal 
taluk and border of Dharwad taluk. 

Mugunda-—30 

Nigumbe (modern Nigadi) is the only village mentioned in 

Mugund-30 that is four miles west of Manigundage.”” It was to the 


northwest of Pullambe—70 and a unit of 30 villages all situated in Dharwad 


west. 
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Mavale—500 

Tambur inscription refers to Mavale—500. ” 

Tambir-12 

Bharani—12 

Holigddu-12 (Yallapur taluk) 
were the four sub- divisions of Mavale—500. ” 
Bharani-12 

Bharanipur (Mammigattt) 

Sovanhalli 

Honnehalli 

Nandigatta (border village in Mundagod taluk) 
These villages were included in Bharani -12.'° 
Dégave Kampana 


Dégave Kampana had Degave as its principal town as mentioned 
in the inscription of the place.'°' The following villages appear to be in the 


Dégave Kampana. 


Mindavalli (Bailir) 
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Kulavalli (Kulvalli) 

Basurikoda (Basarakhodi) 

Dégulavalli (Déglolli) 

Keravada (Kerwad) 

Sigéri (Siragapur). 
Kelagéri Kampana 


Kelagéri Kampana had its main area in Khanapur taluk. Kelagéri 
was the main village of this kampana which is referred in the Halasi 


inscription.’ Following villages were included in it - 

Kuppatagéri - 3 miles to the east of Khanapur. 

Sindholi — about 7 miles to the southwest of Halasi. 

Bhilike — about 3 miles to the west of Halasi 

Kirihalasige — about 3 miles to the south of Halasi 

Magédu (Dévarsigihalli) in Bailhongal taluk near the border of 
Khanapur taluk. 


Other villages mentioned in Khanapur taluk are . 


Halasige (Halasi) 


Sampagadi (Bidi) 
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Kirusampagadi (Golthalli) 
Kerewada (Kerwad) 
Kakkere (Kakkeri) 
Godhavalli (Godholli)'™ 


Kampana Raji 


Raji was the Kampana of Mahardjavadinadu in Palasige—12000. It 
is referred in Tégar inscription.'“ Kolalur (present Tégar in Dharwad 


taluk) was in Raji Kampana of Maharajavadinadu.'™ 


Unakallu-30 


Unakallu —30 was an administrative unit of 30 villages included in 


Halasige — 12000. Amargol village near Dharwad was in Unakallu-30.'” 


Sabbi-30 


Sabbi is present Chabbi in Hubli taluk. It was a unit of 30 villages 
that were to the south- east of Hubli taluk and border villages to the west of 


Kundagol taluk.'®” 
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CHAPTER II 


HALASI THROUGH THE HISTORICAL PERIOD 


Palasika pannichchasira or Halasige-12000 is a sparkling star in the 
sky of north Karnataka. It was held in high esteem for sacredness, power, 
plenty and prosperity all through the ages from the dawn of civilisation to 
the successive centuries of the historical period. This region has witnessed 
the fleeting fortunes of many royal houses. This is an attempt to meander 
through the myriads of bylanes of history and presentation of a vast vista of 


political vicissitudes from earliest times through the ages. 


In the gradual development of a region the ruling dynasties naturally 
had a mighty role to play and Halasi region was no exception to this. 
Strategically located, the region became through the centuries a coveted © 
target of many a ruler belonging to different dynasties. Dynasty followed 
dynasty; day Mauryas, Satavahanas, Bhojas, Chutu Anandas, early 
Kadambas, early Chalukyas, Rastrakitas, Chalukyas of Kalyana, 
Kadambas of Goa, Kalachuris, Hoyslas and Séunas. These dynasties, which 
shaped the destiny of the region ruled one after the other in chronological 
order and contributed lion’s share for the enrichment of its history and 


culture. 
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The Nandas 


The Kuntala country, which probably included Western Deccan and 


northern Mysore, has a history extending from early centuries before the 
Christian era.' The Dévagiri plates of Kadamba king Krisnavarma I, which 
connect his family with that of the Nagas, obviously imply that the country 
was ruled by the latter in the beginning of the historical times.” Tradition 
avers that in the days of yore the Nandas of Magadha held sway over the 
Kuntala country.’ It is also said that Nandagad near Halasi probably gained 
its name from the Nandas. If there is any truth in this tradition, it is 
plausible that the venion of Halasi formed a part of the Nanda empire. 
The Mauryas 

When the Mauryas over threw the Nandas, Kuntala country passed 
into the former’s hand.* Though there is no contemporary epigraphical 
evidence to corroborate this inference, the fact does not seem to be beyond 
probability.” The Sravanabelgola inscription records the migration 
southwards to Mysore of Chandragupta Maurya, the founder of the 
Mauryan dynasty accompanied by Jaina preceptor Bhadrabahu and their 
death at Sravanabelgola.° The king did not come down as a conqueror but 


as a Jaina devotee.’ 
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More reliable information is: however furnished by Aésokan edicts 
and their discovery near Siddapura (Chitradurga district) has established 
beyond doubt the fact that the Mauryan empire extended to northern 
Karnataka.* But Asoka is not known to have led any expedition other than 
Kalinga. There is no clear evidence of the Mauryan emperors having 
undertaken wars of conquest in the South. From this it is evident that 
northern Karmmataka, which comprised part of Mauryan empire was already 
in possession of the Mauryas. Therefore there seems to be some truth _ 
the tradition about the rule of the Nandas over Kuntala leading to the 
surmise that they might have earlier brought it under their sway.” Mauryas 
came to have their southern possessions as a matter of course by 
overthrowing the imperial dynasty of the Nandas. Malavalli inscription of 
Vinhukada Chutukulananda mentions a Rajjuka in the sense of a 
governor.'® It indicates the prevalence of administrative hierarchy 
established by the Mauryas. The nee of Mauryan occupation of Deccan 
and Karnataka can be seen in the tradition about the pigmy houses that 1s 
dolmens being called Morer-angadi or dwellings of the Mauryas. This is a 
possible indication of the Mauryan association, taking more as the corrupt 


form of Maurya. 


It is reasonable not to doubt the fact that the region of Halasi formed 


part of Asokan empire and perhaps represented south-western 
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administrative division of the Mauryan empire as ASokan inscriptions have 
—_ found to the east and south east of Belgaum. But it is strange that no 
inscription of his has been found so far in the region. The absence of his 
inscription in Halasi region may perhaps be explained by the fact that no 
suitable rock-material was available there for engraving his edicts. Even 
though no Mauryan antiquities have so far been traced in the region under 
study, it is possible that one day we may chance upon Mauryan artifacts or 
Asokan edicts in Halasi itself to clear the presently pervading cloud of 


ambiguity. 
The Satavahanas 


The Satavahanas asserted their suzerainty after the disruption of the 


Mauryan empire began. It was Simukha who founded the dynasty, which 


exercised enormous power for nearly three and a half centuries. 

During the Satavahana period some settlements in the vicinity of 
Halasi did come up to prosperity. But for the discovery of a flourishing 
Satavahana town at Vadagaon-Madhavpur, 50 kms to the northwest of 
Halasi, the Satavahana rule over the periphery of Halasi region would not 
have been confirmed.'' Brick lined wells, brick structures and streets of the 
Satavahana period have been unearthed in the exeavsian of this site. 


Other antiquities include lead and potein coins of later Satavahana kings, 
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terracotta figurines, pottery, beads and so on.'* A Prakrit inscription of 1*- 
2™ century AD has come to light at this site. Satavahana inscriptions, coins, 
structural remains, rosette coated pottery, clay articles, beads and 
ormaments have been found at Belgaum,” Banavasi!* and Vasana.'* Since 
Halasi region included parts of Belgaum, Dharwad and Uttara Kannada 
districts, it can be inferred that the region under study was ruled by the 


Satavahanas. 


The antiquities of early historical affinity such as bright red wear 
potsherds and sprinkler fragments of local origin have been discovered at 
Bidrolli and Satnalli near Haliyal in the periphery of Halasi.’® It 
demonstrates the presence of early historic settlements in Halasi region 
during the early century of the Christian era. It may be noted that the above 
mentioned sites are located not far from Halasi. It is likely that Halasi and 


its periphery would have behaved like satellites of Satavahana township in 


Vadagaon-Madhavapur near Belgaum. 


About 1.5 kms to the west of Halasi at the foot of a granite hill is an 
extensive ancient site noticed first by Sundara in 1975." This site is locally 
known as Bodke-Tembe. The site is enclosed by an earthen fortification at 
the foot of the hill. In the pits dug here by the local people, parts of well- 
built brick structures at a small depth from the surface level were found. At 


the foot of the hill potsherds mostly comprising red wear pottery and 
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sparsely black-and-red—ware pottery was noticed. On the hilltop as well as 
at the ie of the hill at two or three places are heaps of brickbats, which 
indicate the existence of some structure there at.'* It appears that these are 
the habitational remains of both the later Satavahana and the early 


Kadamba periods.’” 


The inadequate information provided by the epigraphical records 
and the total absence of lithic records souttiuing the Satavahanh rule over 
Halasi hamper the attempts to reconstruct Satavahana hegemony over the 
region. The process of urbanisation of the region under study must have 
been started during the Satavahana regime. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer 
of C. 2™ century AD, while referring to the trade contacts of western 
countries with South India makes reference to the place Pasage along with 


' It is well known 


other places.” Pasage has been identified as Halasi.” 
that the Satavahanas played key role in the maritime trade with Greco- 


Roman empire. From the above reference it can be surmised that in the 
brisk maritime trade between South India and Greco-Roman empire, the 


region under study must had played notable role and had been developed as 


a commercial urban centre right from the period of the Satavahanas. 


Gautamiputra Satakarni(C. 106-130 AD) who revived the power and 


prestige of the Satavahanas by defeating the Sakas was succeeded by his 
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son Vasistiputra Pulumavi (C.130-159 AD).”* Memorial stone of the time 
of this prince is found in Uttara Kannada district.” Sivasri(C 159-167 AD), 
Sivaskanda (C 167-174 AD) and Yajfiasri(C 174-203 AD) were the 


successors of Pulumavi.”4 


Yajfiasri Satakarni was the last great ruler of the Satavahana line 
after whom began the disruption of the Satavahana empire. The incessant 


wars with the Saka-Ksatrapas and the incompetence of the later rulers 


failed to hold the empire together. 


The Chutu-Anandas 


The successors of Satavahanas in Kuntaladésa were the Chutu 
Anandas who ruled from Banavasi as their capital. This is corroborated by 


Puranic and numismatical evidence. 


The Chutu-Anandas ruled over Belgaum region for decades between 


3™ century AD till the advent of the Kadambas and the Bhojas about whom 


there are no clear evidences due to the paucity of sources.” 


When the Satavahanas were the suzerains, certain subordinate 
dynasties appeared to have exercised their authority in parts of Karnataka. 
This is evident from the discovery of coins issued by the Chutus. A couple 


of inscriptions of Chutu chief Vinhukada Chutukulananda Satakarni have 
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come to light. They are from Banavasi and Malavalli.’ In the Naga 
sculpture inscription of Banavasi there is reference to Vinhukada 
Chutukulananda Satakarani and his daughter Sivaskanda Nagasri and her 
unnamed son yuvaraja”’ This inscription was issued in the 12" regnal year 
of the ruler. In Malavalli inscription also there is reference to Vinhukada.” 
Chutus succeeded to the Satavahana territory in the Banavasi region 
extending over Shimoga , Karwar and Dharwad districts.” The fact that 
they also bore the surname Satakarni would indicate that they might have 
been not only the feudatories of the Satavahanas but also connected with 
that family.*° In the periphery of Halasi region at Satnalli near Haliyal a 
couple of coins were unearthed bearing the legend Rano- 
Chutukulanandasa.*' On the basis of the size, shape, weight and material of 
the coins he has been identified as Vinhukada, which bear similarity with 


the coins of the same king discovered at Chandravalli and Banavasi.°” 


It is suggested that the Kadambas succeeded the Chutus in the 
Kuntala country. Sircar surmises that the successors of the Chutus accepted 
the suzerainty of the Pallavas.** It was Mayiravarma who overthrew the 


Pallava yoke and established his own dynastic rule. 
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The Bhojas 


The Bhojas appear to have ruled over parts of north Konkan as 
contemporaries of Satavahanas.** A branch of them ruled from Chandore.*° 
The Bhojas of Chandor appear to have been ruling parts of Uttara Kannada 
district and Khanapur and Belgaum taluks i.e., Halasi region.*° Elephant 
was their royal emblem.*’ Six of their copper plate records in Sanskrit 
have been found so far. Of these one is from Kapdli in Khanapur taluk 
(Belgaum district) assigned to C 6"century AD.*® Bhoja rulers like 
Devaraja,’ Prithvimallavarma and Aéankitavarma“’ ruled between 4" and 
6" Century AD. The Bhojas thus seem to have commenced their rule 


around Goa almost simultaneously with Mayiravarma.” 


Bhojas could not make a good political career owing to the rise of 
Kadambas_ particularly under Kakusthavarma and his successors. 
Naravyaghra, mentioned in Arvalem inscription appears to be Kadamba 
Mrigésavarma.” In this case Kadambas must have made their incursion 


into the Bhoja territory and subjugated them. 


ASankitavarma (C 525-545 AD) issued a copper plate record in his 
fifth regnal year, which registers a brahmadéya grant in Palasika visaya in 


which he figures as maharaja indicating his rise to prominence.** This 
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suggests that under ASankitavarma, Bhojas were able to assert themselves 
at the cost of the Kadambas and extended their sway over Palasika 
division.“ The situation continued under Kapalikavarma and 


Prithvimallavarma after whom there is no reference to the Bhojas.*° 


The Bhoja occupation of Palasika region coincided with the decline 
of the Kadambas under Krisnavarma II on the one hand and establishment 


of Badami Chalukyan kingdom by Pulakési I on the other. 
The Early Kadambas 


The Kadambas are one of the principal royal families of Karnataka 
who ruled over various parts of South India either as independent kings or 
feudatories at different periods. The emergence of the Kadambas marks the 
beginning of the new epoch in the history of Karnataka. Rising as the great 
successors of the Satavahanas, Kadambas held the destiny of Karnataka 
from the middle of fourth century AD. Hailing from Talagunda they made 
Vaijayanti or Banavasi as their capital and hence known as Kadambas of 
Banavasi. This is the oldest of the Kadamba families. They could be 
described as the founders of the first sizable kingdom in Karnataka with 
motivation of expansion and defence.“° They successfully countered the 
extension of Pallava dominion in Karnataka. They founded the kingdom in 


the northwestern region of present Karnataka comprising of Shimoga, 
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Uttara Kannada, Dharwad and Belgaum districts..’ Their authority had 
extended from Arabian Sea to the river Malaprabha.*® Kadambas, however, 
did not get an opportunity to raise their kingdom to the status of a large 
empire. This was largely because of the emergence of the powerful 
kingdoms like those of Visnukundins and the Gangas in the neighbourhood 
of the Kadamba territory. But nevertheless, their history is imprinted with 
hectic political activities against heavy odds and far-reaching cultural 


contributions making it a memorable epoch. Apart from Banavasi, their 


principal capital, the Kadambas had the subsidiary capital at Palasika 
(modern Halasi), which remained as their provincial headquarters for a 
long time to come. It later became an administrative division of 12000 
villages that extended up to parts of Dharwad, Belgaum and Uttara 
Kannada districts. Although the rising tide of the Chalukyan power 
checked their suzerainty by C. 540 AD, the descendants of the Kadambas 
tuled in different parts of Karnataka in the capacity of feudatories as late as 


the close of 13" century AD. 


The dawn of the Kadambas resulted in the dawn of Halasi region. 
That it was the epicentre of early Kadamba activities is evident from as 
many as seven copper plate records of the early Kadambas from this place. 
The fortunes of the city smiled upon the Kadambas who exercised control 


over this region for over three centuries with unbridled power. 
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The Satavahana findings in the excavations near Belgaum and 
explorations in Halasi revealed that the Kadambas were perhaps the 


political successors of the Satavahanas in this region as also in Karnataka. 
Origin of the Dynasty-The Name Kadamba 


The origin of the Kadamba family is enveloped in the mist of 
legendary tales. The epigraphical records give divergent views. The 
voluminous writings of scholars on their origin have produced 
unimpeachable evidence as regards their aie and origin, which can be 
classified under three heads- Purdanic or divine, tribal and local origin.” 
The records of the later Kadambas of Hangal, Goa and Bankapur of the 
early medieval period give an account, which ascribes mythical origin.”° It 
is probably when the Kadambas emerged in the 10" century AD from the 
political obscurity, they had suffered for over 300 years and had lost sight 
of their historical origin.*’ So various legendary stories were invented 
connecting the progenitor of their race to a demi god.” 

According to the later Kadamba record, the family is stated to have 
originated from Jayanta otherwise called Trilochana Kadamba.” He is said 
to have sprung from the drops of sweat, which fell on the earth near the 
Kadamba tree from the forehead of god Siva after the conquest of the 


demon Tripura.” In the records of the Kadambas of Goa, the birth of 
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Trilochanakadamba, the progenitor of the Kadamba family is ascribed to 
the heroic fervour (virarasa) of Lord Siva when he won victory over 
Tripura. 

In Halasi inscription it is stated that the Kadamba tree itself grew up 
from the drop of nectar (amyuta) that fell on the ground at the time of 
churning the sea.°° Several kings in the family bear the pragasti Hara- 
Dharani-prapta-Trilochana-Kadamba-vamsa-mahodaya.© This _ also 
indicates divine origin of the family from god Siva and goddess Earth. A 
record says that to Rudra and [la was born under the auspicious Kadamba 
tree Mayiravarma with an eye on his forehead and hence called 


Mukkannakadamba.” 


A Jain tradition® recorded in an inscription of 11" century AD 
states that Mayiravarma, the porigenitor of the Kadamba family was a son 
of a sister of Ananda Jina vratindra, a Jaina Tirthankara, born under a 
Kadamba tree. Upon him Sasanadévi bestowed on a kingdom. He was 


named Mayiravarma because a crown of peacock feathers had been placed 


on his brow. 


The Balligave inscription® states that Aésvatthama who went to 


mount Kailasa saw king Nanda worshiping Siva with Kadamba flowers. He 
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was blessed with two sons who were to be the progenitors of the Kadamba- 


Kula. Asvatthama as desired by Siva instructed them in the use of weapons. 


These accounts found in the records of 10"-11" centuries AD and 
there after, are however mythical and can not be called historical. The 
above mentioned accounts may only indicate that the family claimed a 
divine origin perhaps as a result of the trend of the times when several 
other royal families of Karnataka like the Chalukyas, Séunas and Hoysalas 
also claimed a divine origin. This is also an effort made by them towards 
Aryanisation. |Kadambas were no exception. One thing common about 
these accounts is the association of the name Kadamba with the Kadamba 
tree or flowers. These discussions also take us to the origin of the name of 


the family Kadamba. 


An attempt has been made by the scholars to trace the original 
region to which the Kadambas belonged. Moraes opines that the Kadamba 
tree is common in Deccan.°' In Sikkim, Uttara Kannada and Kurmool 
(Andhra Pradesh), it is said to be indigenous.. The close scrutiny of 
Talagunda inscription reveals that this ancient family came to be called 
Kadamba because of a lone (ékapadda) Kadamba tree in the vicinity of their 
house. There seems to be nothing strange and unbelievable in this 
account.” The lone Kadamba tree would have given the family the casual 


name of Kadamba only if it had been grown in a non-Kadamba growing 
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area.” It may be reasonably presumed that Kadambas must have migrated 
from seine Kadamba growing area to some place in non-Kadamba Konkan 
probably in the Kanara tract. The thickly forested region into which 
Mayiaravarma retired for his strategy against the Pallavas is likely to be the 


Malnad-Kanara region.” 


Botanically this tree is known as Anthocephalus Kadamba.™ This 
species has been associated with Indian culture since long past and it is a 


familiar tree in Indian forests of Himalayan plateau.” 


In the records of Kadambas of Hangal, Mayiravarma is said to have 
migrated from the Himalayan region and brought eighteen Brahmin 
families from Ahichchatra and settled them in the Kuntala country.”° It is 
quite possible that they had migrated to the southern region and when they, 
after long saddled themselves into power first served the Satavahanas 
slowly carving out a principality for them.’' That the Kadambas were 
originally Brahmanas is clear from the graphic description in the Talagunda 
inscription who became Ksatriyas due to Mayiravarma’s conflict with the 


Pallavas. 


Even if the contention of scholars like Gopal that the Kadambas 
were Brahmin migrants from north is accepted, nothing definite can be said 


about the exact region of north India whence they hailed. There is also no 
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evidence to show that the ancestors of Mayiravarma served under the 
Satavahanas as the Kadamba records are unanimous in ascribing the 


foundation of the kingdom to Mayiravama. 
An Historical Account of the Early Kadambas 


Virasarma and Bandhuséna 


The Gudnapur inscription of Ravivarma gives the graphic 
description about two predecessors of Mayiravarma, viz.,Virasarma and 
Bandhuséna. ViraSarma is described as a Brahmin where as Bandhuséna is 
credited with the acceptance of Ksatriyavarna i.e., warrior profession. This 
implies that Bandhuséna must have been a petty chief with some authority 
either under the Chutu-Anandas or the Pallavas. Halasi plates of Ravivarma 
also refer to Bandhuséna.”? He has been described as Acharya Bandhuséna 
well versed in the knowledge of omen and has acquired fortune through his 
fervour.’ Both Virasarma and Bandhuséna had moulded the mind and 
thinking of Mayiravarma in such a way that he could, at a moment of 


crisis, react in an effective manner as to get himself hoisted to the position 


of a powerful ruler. 


Mayarasarma ( C 325-345 AD) 
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Talagunda inscription gives the graphic description of the 
circumstances leading to the foundation of the Kadamba kingdom. As 
gathered from the above-mentioned inscription “in the Kadamba family. .... 
there was an illustrious chief of the Brahmana lineage, named 
Mayiravarma adorned with the sacred knowledge, good disposition, purity 
and the rest. With his grandfather (guru) Virasarma he went to the city of 
the Pallava kings (Kafichipura) and eager to study the whole sacred lore, 
quickly entered the ghatika as a mendicant. There engaged by a fierce 
quarrel with a Pallava horse-man (he thought): Alas! In this Kali age the 
Brahmana should be so much feebler than the Ksatriyas; for, if to one, who 
has duly served his preceptors family earnestly studied his branch of the 
Védas, attainment of knowledge of Brahman (Brahmasiddhi) is dependent 
on a king, what can there be more painful than this? And so, with the hand 
dexterous in grasping the kuSa grass, the fuel, the stones, the ladle, the - 
melted butter and the oblation vessel, he unsheathed a flaming sword, eager 
to conquer the earth”.”° 

From the Hiréhadagali plates of Pallava Sivaskandavarma, it is 
known that he performed aévamédha sacrifice. The ‘quarrel incident’ at 
Kanchi took place on the eve of the sacrifice performed by Pallava 


Sivaskandavarma as opined by scholars like Govinda Pai and 
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Mahalingam.”° Mayiravarma was anointed by Sadanana (= Skanda), who 
was as rightly suggested by Ramesh, probably the Pallava king (Siva) 
Skandavarma himself. Thus Mayiravarma took to arms and snceetded in 
fulfilling his owe of vengeance during the mule of Pallava 


Sivaskandavarma. 


As he was humiliated by Pallava horseguard, he exchanged his 
sacrificial implements for a flaming sword. This region is identified as 
Triparvatanagara.”’ The Talagunda inscription says that Mayaravarma 
swiftly defeated in battle the frontier guards of the Pallava kings and 
occupied the inaccessible forest stretching to the gates of Sriparvata. 
Obviously after the incident at Kajfichi he went back to his place and 
trained himself in martial arts, took the leadership of the small army of his 
father Bandhuséna, recruited more men and was successful in defeating the 
frontier guard in surprise attacks. In the impregnable forest region he 
indulged in guerilla warfare and struck Pallava army. It was during this 
time that the Pallava army had been humbled by Samudragupta’s 
campaign. The event encouraged Mayiravarma further. He succeeded in 
extracting taxes from the great Banas. The area subjected to raids by 


Mayiravarma must have included not only the thick forest region of 
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Malnad but also the lands extending to Triparvata identified with Srisailam 
in Andhra Pradesh. 

Realising his valour and strength the Pallavas made a delightful 
compromise by installing Mayarasarma on the Kadamba throne.” He 
became the eee of the earth stretching from the western sea to 
Prehara.”” Though several interpretations of Prehara have been made, it is 
now accepted by all that this is a reference to the Malaprabha river.*° As 
pointed out above it was probably Sivaskandavarma who in his last years 


recognised Mayiravarma’s independent status. 


Mayirasarma who earned his kingdom by his personal valour 
started ruling from Banavasi in Uttara Kannada district. The insufficient 
details of the date in the epigraphs make it difficult :; fix the chronology 
with precision. The 80" year of victory mentioned in Halasi plates of 
Kakusthavarma is taken to have been the year of the foundation of the 
Kadamba dynasty.®' From Maydravarma to Kakusthavarma there were four 
rulers; each of whom therefore is assigned 20 years of rule and this brings 


to the commencement of the rule of Mayirasarma from C 325-345 AD. 
So far Halasi region has not yielded early Kadamba inscription 
pertaining to Mayiravarma .The two epigraphical records (Malavalli and 


Chandravalli) help us to decide the extent of Mayiravarma’s kingdom.” In 
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addition to the western districts of Uttara Kannada and Shimoga, the 


districts of Chitradurga, Belgaum and Dharwad were included in it. 


The credit of raising his family to the level of a ruling dynasty goes 
to Mayiravarma. He was a gifted ruler and a great scholar who has been 
often described in the inscriptions as Védanga vidya visarada. He seems to 


be the first ruler of Karnataka to have introduced Sanskrit as the official 


language. 


Kongavarma (C 345-365), Bhagirathavarma (C 365-385 AD) and 
Raghuvarma (C 385-405 AD) 


Kongavarma, Bhagirathavarma and Raghuvarma _— succeeded 
Mayiravarma in that order. Kongavarma was capable of maintaining his 
independence and kept his feudatories in subjugation.” Talagunda 
inscription alludes him of “lofty great exploits in terrible wars” and that his 
“diadem was shaken by the white chowries of all the chiefs of the districts, 
who bowed down”. Gudnapur inscription credits him with the destruction 
of the kingdoms of the enemies. It can be surmised from these statements 
that Kongavarma was a great statesman and warrior who enjoyed the 


subordination of his chiefs. 


Kongavarma was succeeded by his son and successor Bhagiratha 
described as “the sole lord of the lady of the Kadamba land”, “Sacredly 
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born in Kadamba-Kula”.™ According to Gudnapur inscription he was “a 
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king well acquainted with truth, valour, dignity, learning and arts”. These 
descriptions obviously imply that he consolidated the kingdom given to 


him by his ancestors. 


The next king Raghuvarma was of good fortunes, honoured by kings 
having defeated his enemies by valour and earth’s most prosperous ruler.®° 
That there had been combats during Raghuvarma’s reign is confirmed by 
Halasi plates of Yuvaraja Kakusthavarma who seems to have been in great 
danger of loosing his life and was saved by the bravery of a general 
Srutakirti.®° It was his keen political insight than his generalship that saved 
the empire from impending disaster.®’ This record obviously belong to the 
last years of Raghu’s reign and since there is no mention of the ruling king, 
probably much of the administrative affairs of the kingdom were being 
looked after by Kakusthavarma himself. From this record it is obvious that 
Palasika had already become a place of importance and plausibly the 
secondary capital of the Kadambas. According to Talagunda inscription he 
was “well-versed in the ways of sacred lore, a poet, a donor, skilled in 
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manifold arts and beloved to the people.” 


Kakusthavarma (405- 430 AD) 
As Raghuvarma had no male issues, after his death the kingdom 
passed on to his younger brother Kakusthavarma. The Halas plates dated 


in 80" year of victory refer to Kakusthavarma as yuvaraja. 
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Kakusthavarma who was active as yuvardja at Palasika ascended the 
throne under whom the Kadamba empire reached the acme of its 
greatness.** His Talagunda inscription amply attests his greatness, political 
supremacy and cultural prosperity of that time.” As a prince he issued the 
copper plate record from Halasi recording a donation of a field in the 
village Khetagrama to Sénapati Srutakirti for saving his life.” 
Kakusthavarma’s wars with stronger foes are evident from the Talagunda 
inscription. It is possible that these wars might have taken place when he 
was yuvaraja. Probably in one of those wars Kakusthavarma was put into 
an awkward position when the commander of the army Srutakirti, came to 
his rescue. The fact that as a prince he made the gift from Halasi would 
suggest that, Halasi was the capital from where the heirapparent managed 
the affaires of the state. 

Halmidi inscription describes Kakusthavarma as the enemy of 
Kalabhras, which indicated the combats of Kakusthavarma with them.”! 
Contemporary records mention some feudatory families under the 
subordination of Kakusthavarma like Banas, Séndrakas, Alipas and 


Kékayas. 


Nothing is known about Kakusthavarma’s military exploits except 


the figurative statement made in the Talagunda inscription like “war with — 
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the stronger....(etc.) were the rational ornament of a ruler....”, that his 


“kinsmen who were waylaid by the stronger”.”” 


Described as the “glory of the Kadambas”,”* “the ornament of the 
Kadamba family”,” and “the yuvaraja who enjoys the general good wishes 


of his subjects”,°> Kakusthavarma was a formidable warrior and a wise 


administrator whose rule was the heyday of the Kadamba power. 


Kadamba’s ascendancy to power under Kakusthavarma is also 
evident from the matrimonial alliances this dynasty had with prominent 
ruling houses of India including the Guptas, Vakatakas, Bhataris and 
Gangas. Kakusthavarma gave his daughters in marriage to the princes of 
these ruling houses. Talagunda inscription, however, is clear on 
Kakusthavarma’s policy of matrimonial alliances which kept the kingdom 
in peace and raised the prestige of the Kadamba family. 

There are some indirect evidences to show that the Kadambas had 
matrimonial alliances with the Guptas and Vakatakas. According to a verse 
attributed by Kséméndra to Kalidasa’s Kuntalésvaradautya and quoted by 
himself in his Auchityavichara Charcha as also Bhoja’s Srmgaraprakasa 
and Sarasvati Kanthabharana and Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimamsa, the king 


of Kuntala gave his daughter in marriage to a Gupta prince. The more 


competent claimants to this alliance among the Gupta kings are 
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Kumaragupta and his son Skandagupta.”° The king of Kuntala whose court 
Kalidasa had visited is taken to be Kakusthavarma.” Kadamba 
Kakusthavarma had given his daughter in marriage to his feudatory 
Pasupati of the Bhatari family plausibly related to the Alipas. His another 
daughter Ajitabhatarika was married to Vakataka prince Naréndraséna. The 


reigning period of Kakusthavarma is fixed to be C 405-430 AD.™ 


That Kakusthavarma was an illustrious ruler is best summarised in 
the Talagunda inscription. It attributes to him the qualities of an ideal ruler. 
To quote the text of the inscription “war with stronger, compassion for the 
needy, relief of the distressed, proper protection of the people were the 
rational ornaments of the ruler”. That he caused to be made a reservoir for 
the abundant supply of water in Talagunda as evinced from the inscription 


of the place speaks of his benevolence. 


In the concluding years of his rule Kakusthavarma had involved his 
son Santivarma in the act of administration. Talagunda inscription states 
that the poem of Kubja was engraved on stone by the commands of king 
Santivarma, thereby indicating latter’s participation in the administrative 


affairs of the state. 
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Santivarma ( C 430-455 AD) and Krisnavarma I ( C 430-460 AD) 


Santivarma ascended the throne of the main branch of the Kadambas 
at Banavasi after the death of his father Kakusthavarma. More or less 
simultaneously Krisnavarma I, son of Kakusthavarma from the Kékaya 
princess declared his independent rule with Triparvata as his capital. 
Kumaravarma founded the Uchchangi branch of the Kadambas. As there 
were no direct combats between these families, it is evident that the 
partition of the kingdom might have taken place with the consent of 
Kakusthavarma. No inscription assignable to the first kings of these new 


branches has come to light. 


Santivarma was actively associated in the administration of the state 
during the last years of Kakusthavarma. No details regarding his 
personality and achievements are forthcoming because of the lack of his 
own records. However from the records of his successors some information 
can be gathered about his reign. | 

Described as Yuvaraja Santivarma in Talagunda drscepaon he had 
the title Vaijayanti-tilaka-samagra-Karnata-bhavarga-bharata” The 
Halasi plates of MrigéSavarma say that Santivarma had enticed goddess 
Laksmi from the abode of her enemies.'!° This is an indication that 


probably some sort of trouble had arisen during his reign, which he might 
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have successfully overcome. Gudnapur inscription of Ravivarma states that 
Santivarma “as his name, was for the peace of his subjects (and) had more 
virtues than other lords of the earth”.'°' In the Herbata plates of 
Visnuvarma he is stated to have been anointed by Santivarmamaharaja- 
Pallavendra (abhisiktena).'” hiss -cuaedieat had “beew Manse 3 
Santivarmamaharaja the Pallava king. But Mahalingam has better rendered 
the statement as Santivarmamaharaja and Pallava king.'” This seems to be 
the more acceptable interpretation of the relevant line of the record. Hence 
Santivarmamaharaja has to be identified with Santivarma himself. The 
Birur plates of Visnuvarma dated his ch regnal year, states that the king 
made the grant with the consultation of his senior father (i.e., uncle) 
Santivarma-dharma-maharaja. It can be surmised from the above 
inscription that the Triparvata branch of Kadambas under Visnuvarma 
recognised at least the nominal suzerainty of Santivarma till the former’s 
3™ regnal year. This must be due to some magnanimous gesture taken by 
Santivarma for placing Visnuvarma on the throne of Triparvata against his 
adversary, probably Dévavarma, after the death of Krisnavarma I. After the 
battle Santivarma brought Prabhavati, a Kékaya princess, in marriage to his 
son Mrigésavarma who became the mother of Ravivarma. Santivarma 


secured the love of his subjects by his wise system of administration and 
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works of charity.'“ Santivarma’s son Mrigésavarma erected a jindlaya at 


Palasika eight years after the death of his father.’ 


That Krisnavarma I was more valourous and was ruling 
independently is evident from the performance of ASvamédha sacrifice.'”° 
He had the title “lord of the riches of South India”, a title borne by the great 
Satavahanas. He was too ambitious to be contented with sinaiete he had 
inherited. As mentioned above Anaji plates refer to the disastrous defeat of 
Krisnavarma’s army and the ruin of the Kékaya country by Nanakkasa 
Pallava.'"” He had two sons visnavadin and Dévavarma. After 
Krisnavarma I, his son from Kékaya princess, Dévavarma succeeded 
overlooking the claims of icnivann. Hence Visnuvarma sought the 
assistance not only of his elder father Santivarma, but also the Pallava 
king.'? Santivarma anointed his nephew Visnuvarma at Triparvata. In his 


3" regnal year Visnuvarma still considerd Santivarma to be his suzerain.! 


The association of Kadamba rulers of Banavasi with Srivijaya 
Palasika and the subsequent jae of the destiny of the region 
commenced with the emergence of Kadambas to the helm of affairs under 
Kakusthavarma and the subsequent rulers of the dynasty. The yuvardaja 


used to aquaint himself with systematic royal, administrative and military 
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training while governing vast track of land like Palasika. The region under 
study played a great role in moulding the character and personality of the 
Yuvaraja into successful ruler by providing necessary royal training while 
governing the province. Even Krisnavarma appears to have ruled from 
Palasika from about 450 AD. Gopal has speculated that the later part of 
Santivarma’s rule witnessed the revolt of his younger brother Krisnavarma 
I who probably sought the help of Pallavas while Kékaya chief stood by his 
son-in-law (Krisnavarma I).''° However this view has been discarded. The 
Anaji inscription informs that Sivanandavarma of the Kékaya family, “at 
the ruin of his country (when) the army of Krisnavarma got defeated in the 
tumultuous battle fought between Nanakkasa_ Pallavaraja and 
Krisnavarmaraja”, unable to face humiliation renounced the world.'"! 
Sivanandanavarma was the father-in-law of Krisnavarma I. It seems 
possible that Krisnavarma I also lost his life in the battle. The battle had 
possibly ensued because of the ambitious designs of Krisnavarma I against 
Vaijayanti throne as well as other neighbouring powers like the Pallavas. 
Hence it is not likely that Santivarma either took stance of neutrality or 
joined hands with the Pallavas. Obviously owing to the death of 
Krisnavarma I, the Pallavas proceeded further along with Santivarma and 


having subdued Dévavarma (the beloved son of Krisnvarma I), enthroned 
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Visnuvarma at Triparvata as successor of Krisnavarma I. And this explains 
why Visnuvarma took the consent of his senior-father Santivarma before he 
made Birir grant and describe Santivarma as the lord of Karnata.''? Even 
though Gopal says that Santivarma predeceased his brother Krisnavarma I, 
it is evident from Visnuvarma’s record that Santivarma survived at least for 


three more years after Krisnavarma’s death.!!° 
Mrigésavarma (C 455-480 AD) 


Described as Vijaya-Siva-Mrigésavarma in the inscriptions, he is 
said to have achieved steadfastness and brilliant courage in the battle.’'* As 
many as nine records of MrigéSavarma are found so far ranging from his 
second to eighth regnal years. Halasi plates call him the eldest son of 
Santivarma.'!* Déevagiri plates of his 4" regnal year state that the year has 
been “productive of victory and long life and health and wealth” and that 
he had “achieved great wealth by the strength and prowess of his own arm 
in great stress of war”. It indicates that between his 3 and 4" regnal year 


he had to fight wars. That he was actually engaged in wars against the 
family of Tunga-Ganga is reflected in the Halasi plates of his 8" regnal 
year.'’° It states that he “uprooted the family of Tunga-Ganga” and “a very 


fire of distruction to the Pallavas”. 
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Halasi plates of his fourth regnal year speak of his arduous battles 
said to be against Ganga king Madhava III and Pallava Simhavarman rt!” 
The word Tunga appeared in the Halasi plates is interpreted to mean high 
or prominent used as an adjective for the Gangas, there by meaning great 
Gangas.''* That his queen Prabhavati was from Kékaya family is evident 


from the doorjamb inscription of Pranavésvara temple at Talagunda.'!” 


MrigéSavarma probably passed away within a couple of years after 
his 8" regnal year. As revealed from the Kudagere plates probably in the 
minority of his son Ravivarma, one Siva Mandhatrivarma ruled from 
Banavasi.'”° Looking at the palaeography of the record and the analogy of 
the name with that of Mrigésavarma he has been regarded as the brother 


and successor of MrigéSavarma. 


Described as Yudhisfira in justice, MrigéSavarma shared his wealth 
with Brahmanas, saints and scholars. He was great alike in war and peace. 
His victory over the Gangas and Pallavas reveal his greatness as warrior. 
The versatality of his personality is best reflected in the Dévagiri plates. '*" 
His “great and noble mind busied itself in learning and investigating the 
true meaning of several sacred writings, which effect that which is pleasant 
and beneficial in both the worlds”. He was “clever, skillful, expert in the 


art of government and in the propriety of conduct” and “acquired great and 
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steadfast courage in many fights”. He was “well versed in several sports 
comprising the riding on elephants and horses and use of weapons and 
other things.” Indomitable courage, keen intellect, presence of mind and an 
enormous capacity of assimilating the knowledge of all kinds were his 


assets. He was a great patron of Jainism who constructed a jindlaya at 


Palasika as merit for his deceased father and gifted 33 nivartanas of land 


for the Jaina ascetics as revealed from the Halasi plates of his 8th regnal 


year!” 


Epigraphical records reveal the name of a few officers of the reign 
of Mrigésavarma. They are Kirtivara,'*? Bhojaka Damakirti,'** A Svayuktaka 
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Jayanta’*’ and Séndpati Naravara.'”° 


Siva-~Mandhatrivarma (C 480-484 AD) 

As already pointed out above Siva-Mandhatrivarma appears to have 
ruled for a short period of four years during the minority of his nephew 
Ravivarma. Kudigere inscription dated his 2" regnal year is the only 
record pertaining to his reign.!?’ Nothing is known about his political 
career. By about 480 AD either he passed away or abdicated the throne in 


favour of the legal heir Ravivarma, son of Mrigésavarma. 
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. Ravivarma (C 484-519 AD) 


Mrigésavarma had three sons viz., Ravivarma, Bhanuvarma and 
Sivaratha who were too young to ascend the throne. After a brief gap of 
five years Ravivarma, the legal claimant to the throne was crowned as the 
king at Banavasi. Of the epigraphical records pertaining to his reign the 
Gudnapur inscription, undated Halasi inscription and Davanagere plates of 


34" regnal year are significant as they throw light on the political events of 
his reign. These inscriptions highly extol his extraordinary qualities of head 


and heart. 


Ravivarma is said to have conquered king Chandadanda of Karichi 
and King Visnuvarma and other kings where after he was ruling from 
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Palasika as revealed from his Halasi plates.’ Chandadanda has been 


taken to be the name of Pallava king but of late Ramesh has suggested that 


it should be taken to mean a “fierce army” (i.e., fierce army of the king of 
Kafichi, Pallava).'”? The suggestion seems acceptable since no Pallava king 
bearing the name Chndadanda is known otherwise. Either Skandavarma or 
Nandivarma I could be his Pallava adversary. According to Gudnapur 
inscription Ravivarma killed Visnudasa in his boyhood and one Balaraja. ee 
Visnuvarma of Halasi plates and Visnudasa of Gudnapur inscription are 


apparently identical. Ramesh suggested that he might be Pallava king 
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Visnugopa.~ However we feel that Visnuvarma or Visnudasa killed by 


Ravivarma was probably the namesake of the Triparvata branch of the 
Kadambas who is known by both the names in their records. Possibly the 
king tried in vain to establish his suzerainty over the main branch taking 


advantage of the young age of Ravivarma and was killed by the latter. 

Though Gudn4pur inscription gives a list of dynasties like Ganga, 
Punnata, Pandya, Alupa, Kongalva and other kings subdued by Ravivarma, 
the kings are not mentioned by their name. Ravivarma’s Ganga 
contemporary Avinita had married his daughter to Punnata Skandavarma II 
who must also have been the contemporary of Ravivarma. Hence Ganga 
Avinita and Punnata Skandavarma II may be regarded as the adversaries 
who suffered reverses at the hands of Ravivarma. 
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Ravivarma’s Kuntagani plates'*? and Durmaya grant 
respectively from Uchchasringi and Panktipura (modern Hangal in 


Dharwad district). This indicates Ravivarma was shrewd enough to lay his 
claim to these kingdoms either by peaceful means or by use of arms. It also 
indicates that by the time of Ravivarma, Hangal has become an important 


subsidiary capital of the Kadambas. 


Throughout his career Kadambas were active in Srivijaya Palasika. 


That Palasika was the centre of gravity of political, cultural and socio- 
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religious activities under Ravivarma is evident from three sets of copper 
plate records he issued while ruling from Halasi.'** His Halasi copper 
plates (11 year) refer Pandara as the Bhdjaka of the place. Ravivarma’s 
brother Bhanuvarma was probably in charge of Palasika for at least some 
time.'*° $rikirti and Pratihara Jayakirti and Damakirti were other officers 


mentioned in Halasi plates during the reign of Ravivarma.'*° 


In the Halasi grant of his brother Bhanuvarma, he ts called “the 
pious king of the Kadambas”.'*’ According to Sirsi plates he was “well 
versed in statesmanship”.'** Halasi plates of his son Harivarma record that 
“he was touchstone to test the gold, which was the mind of the learned men 
and that he supported holy people with the wealth he had amassed by just 
means.'*° 

According to his Halasi plates, Ravivarma established the ordinance 
at the mighty city of Palasika to support the ascetics during the rainy 


season.'*° His second Halasi plates mention his grant to god Jinéndra.'*! 


Under Ravivarma the political authority of Kadambas appears to have 
extended as far north as the Narmada if there is truth in the boasts made in 
his records. According to Davanagere plates “the king (Ravi) is himself 
Visnu in disguise, conqueror of wicked men, who has appeared giving up 


his discus... The good king is never swayed away by pride...The goddess 
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of wealth dwelling even in the breast of Visnu did not feel so pleased as 


she did while remaining as a slave in the arms of Ravi and enjoying the 
fragrance of the sandal paste thereon. The universe has as her lord this king 


well-versed in polity, like the heaven having her master Indra.. ae 


Ravivarma was evidently a great king of the Kadambas. Thus 
adored by all his subjects, Ravivarma passed away after a long reign of 
over 35 years on whose death one of his queens is said to have become a 
sati.'*> Kavadi stone inscription refers to the passing away of queen of (7) 
Ravivarma.'“ Rice has suggested that she committed sati upon the death of 
Ravivarma. Although the possibility cannot be ruled out, it remains only a 


surmise. 
Harivarma (C 519-530 AD) 


Harivarma succeeded his father Ravivarma at Vaijayanti. Though 
four records of this king have been found so far, in none of them 
Harivarma lays claim to any political achievement. A record of his 4" 
regnal year states that his “sovereignty was free from all troubles”,'*° there 
by implying a peaceful atmosphere during his reign. Harivarma was 
camping at Palasika in his 5" regnal year, which has been referred as his 
capital.'“© Sangolli inscription’*’ was issued in his 8" regnal year 
according to Pafichamukhi. From his records it may be inferred that he 


ascended the throne in about 519 AD.'* Halasi plates of his 4 regnal year 
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record that “he was kind towards his subjects”.'“? His rule appears to have 
enjoyed peace and prosperity inherited by the achievements of his father 
Ravivarma. In Halasi plates issued in his 5 regnal year Harivarma is 
described as “a moon to the blue lotuses that were the hearts of his own 


; ") 
subjects”.'° 


Harivarma appears to have enjoyed the co-operation of his relatives 
and feudatories during his reign. His uncle Sivaratha was probably in 
charge of the region around Uchchéringi.’*'! Sendrakas, the trusted 
feudatories of the Kadambas right from the time of Mayiravarma 
continued their allegiance. Bhanusakti was the chief during Harivarma’s 
reign at whose instance he made grants to a basadi at Palasika.'™ 
Harivarma’s commander-in-chief was Visnudasavarma as referred in his 


Mahamalapalli grant.'*? 


Harivarma appears to have underestimated the capabilities of his 
contemporary Krisnavarma II of Triparvata branch of the Kadambas. 


Krisnavarma II is stated to be on an expedition to Vaijayanti in his Bennur 
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plates (undated).'™ Krisnavarma’s record of his 7" regnal year claims him 


to be ruling as dharmamaharaja from Vaijayanti,'*> 


which must have 
happened either through the use of arms or due to the death of Harivarma. 


It may be assumed that the change of reign took place in about 530 AD, the 
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last known date of the latter. Harivarma probably had no issues. After his 
death Krisnavarma II represented both Palasika and Banavasi branches of 
the Kadambas. Krisnavarma II was the last ruler of Palasika from the early 


Kadamba lineage. 
GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY KADAMBAS 


Mayirasarma 
(C.325-345 AD.) 


Kangavarma 
(C.345-365 AD.) 


Bhagiratha 
(C.365-385 AD.) 


as 


Raghuvarma Kakusthavarma 
(C.385-405 AD.) (C.405-430 AD.) 
Santivarma Krisnavarma I 
(C.430-455 AD.) (C.430-460 AD.) 
Mrigésavarm Sivamandhatrivarma Visnuvarma Dévavarma 
(C.455-480 AD.) (C.480-485 AD.) (C.460-490 AD.) 


Ravivarma Bhanuvarma Sivaratha Simhavarma 
(C.485-519 AD.) (C.490-516 AD.) 


Harivarma Krisnavarma II 
(C.519-530 AD.) (C.516-540 AD.) 
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Though Kadamba kingdom was territorially vast and economically 
prosperous it suffered from unity and solidarity in later years, which in turn 


paved the way for the emergence of early Chalukyas. 
The Chalukyas of Badami 


The Bhoja occupation of Palasika region had coincided with the 
decline of the Kadambas under Krisnavarma II on the one hand and the 
establishment of Chalukyan kingdom by Pulakési I (C 540-566 AD) on the 
other. Pulakési I fortified Badami in C 543 AD and performed asvamédha 
sacrifice.'© His kingdom extended as far west in Saudatti region in 
Belgaum district. The Chalukyan inscriptions do not credit him with 


vanquishing the Kadambas. 


In the Aihole prasasti of Pulakési II we are told that Kirtivarma I 
(C 566-596 AD) was a deadly dark night to the Najas, Mauryas, and 
Kadambas.'*’ The same record also tells that he shattered the Kadambas. 
Although Kirtivarma I inflicted the crushing defeat on the Kadambas he 
does not appear to have dislodged them. As such it may be assumed that 
Palasika region passed in to the hands of the Chalukyas. During the reign 


of Mangalésa (C 590-610 AD) the Kadambas did not raise their head again. 


The Chalukyan kingdom was further expanded under Pulakési II 


(610-642 A.D). The Kadambas were completely dislodged from their 
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authority and Alupas were assigned to look after Banavasi-mandala.'** But 
we are not able to have a picture of what was transpiring in the 
Palasikavisaya during this time. The only early Chalukyan inscription 
found in Halasi region is at Bidrolli about 6 kms northwest of Haliyal.’” 
This is a lithic record of Vijayaditya maharaja, palaeographically assigned 
to the first quarter of the 8 century AD. Above-mentioned inscription is 
significant because it indirectly suggests that Halasi region was under the 
direct administration of the imperial Chalukyas. Chalukyan power came to 
an end with the ignonimous defeat of Kirtivarma II (C 745-757 AD) by the 


Rastrakutas. 
The Rastrakitas 


There are five inscriptions of the Rastrakitas referred as mahdardaja 
family in the Palasige-12000 country — all brought to light by Gurav. Two 
undated inscriptions are from Mavalli village 5 miles from Kalaghatagi in 
Dharwar district.' The first of them mentions that one Gondamaharaja 
was ruling from Palasige-12000 country and is palaeographically assigned 
to the later half of the 9" century AD.'* The second one refers to 
Karaham as the maharaja.' The next inscription is the hero stone from 
Tambar, which mentions the name of Rastrakita Govinda identified as the 


Govinda IV and the year is C 932-933 AD.'® Another fragmentary record 
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of the Rastrakitas is found at Tambir dated C 933 AD, which refers to 
Palasige-12000 and its ruler but the name and designation of the ruler is 
lost.’ A hero stone from Kiravatti dated C 984 AD mentions that a 
maharaja (name lost) was ruling the Palasige-12000 country when the hero 
died in a cattle raid.'© This ruler is certainly not one of the Goa Kadamba 


rulers, as they never called themselves as mahardajas. 


In Halasi region, in the vicinity of Haliyal, at Bidrolli four gdésasa 
stone inscriptions are found that are ascribed to Rastrakita period'® 
referring to rulers like Krisna II, Indra III and Krisna III. The foregoing 
study of the Rastrakita records in Halasi region shows that there is almost 
regular inconsistency in mentioning the reigning rulers as against the 
purported dates. Perhaps this suggests that in the region the direct rule of 
the Rastrakitas was feeble so much so that the composers of the records 


were almost unaware of the changes that had taken place in respect of the 


ruling kings at the capital.'®” 


The Chalukyas of Kalyana (C 973-1178 AD) 
"The rise of the Chalukyas of Kalyana co-insided with the 
ascendancy of a feudatory family in Palasika -12000 region viz., the 


Kadambas of Goa. Founded by Taila II the later Chalukyan dynasty rose to 


prominence under various rulers like Satyasraya, Vikramaditya V, 
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Somésvara I and ultimately reached the zenith of power under 
Vikramaditya VI. Vikramaditya VI gave his daughter Mailaladévi " 
Kadamba Jayakési II of Goa and granted Palasikadesa to him as dowry.'® 
From the Halasi inscription it is evident that Jayakesi I subdued the 
Chalukyas in their own dominion, defeated the iiaeas and organised the 


Kadamba power.'” The Chalukyan rule lasted for about two centuries. 


The region of Halasi was under the suzerainty of the later 
Chalukyan feudatory family who claimed their descent from the Kadambas 
of Banavasi. They ruled over Halasi-12000 and Konkan-900. Even during 
the Kalachuri and Yadava periods, they continued to be the chiefs of the 
region. Therefore the political history of Halasi-12000 region during this 
period is for all practical purposes, the history of the Kadambas of Goa. 
Kadambas of Goa 

One of the resurgent families of the great Kadamba Kula was that of 
the Kadambas of Goa. As gleaned from the epigraphs, the family is stated 
to have originated from Jayanta or Trilochana Kadamba, said to have 
sprung from the drops of sweat, which fell on earth near Kadambavriksa 
from the forehead of Siva after the conquest of Tripura.'”” The detailed 
account of the origin of the Kadambas is given while discussing the 


political history of the Kadambas of Banavasi. 
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No definite relation between the Kadambas of Banavasi and the 
Kadambas of Goa can be made out from the inscriptions of the family 


known so far. Perhaps they can be connected with the branch of 
Krisnavarman’s line from the claim of asvamédha sacrifice by their 
predecessors.'”' The Dégaon siccipion: mentions that in the line of 
Trilochana Kadamba there were some kings who performed aSvamédha.'” 
The Kirihalasige grant also attests this.'”? The inclusion of Halasige-12000 
as one of the two divisions ruled by Kadambas of Goa may also suggest the 


connection with Krisnavarma’s line as latter’s capital was known to be 
Halasige as compared to Banavasi.'” 

The political history of the family may be traced with particular 
reference to their epigraphical records pertaining to Halasi region. 

In their inscriptions, the Kadambas of Goa have called themselves 
Bankvatiniravaradmavanas or lords of Banavasi. It would indicate that 
they originally ruled from Banavasi but left the place long back in the days 
of early Kadambas when they had Palasika as one of thei capitals and 
moved further through the Palasige country westwards towards the Konkan 


region.'”> Lion was their royal insignia and monkey god, the emblem on 


their banner (Vanara mahadhvaja). The family was heralded by musical 


instrument permatti. Their sign manual contained the legend Malévara 
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Mari,'”® which means destroyer of the hilly country. It is indicated that the 
Kadambas had to conquer the hill tribes and always be alert from any 
possible upheaval from them. It may be noted here that Managundi 
inscription refers to Halasige country as shining with the brave warriors 
who always put down the pride of mountain chieftains.'”’ Their family god 
was Somanatha of Saurastra in the early years and Saptakotisvara of Goa 
and Bhoivaraha Narasithha of Halasi in the later years. That Varaha 
Narasimha was worshiped by the family is evident from the invocatory 
verses in many inscriptions of the region in adoration of lord Varaha 
Narasimha. It may be also due to the Varaha emblem of the Chalukyas 


who were the overlords of the Kadambas. 


From the iaiciage (Kannada) of their inscriptions, from the 
Kannada names of their kings and queens, the Kannada legends on the 
seals and coins, Kannada designation of their officers and ministers, it is 
evident that they originated from Kannada land and their mother tongue 


was Kannada. 
The kingdom of the Kadambas of Goa consisted of Konkan-900 and 
Palasige-12000 divisions. Konkan-900 comprised of Goa, Savantavadi, 


part of southern parts of Ratnagiri district and part of Uttara Kannada 


district. The Palasige-12000 comprised of northeastern part of Uttara 
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Kannada district, parts of Khanapur and Bailhongal taluks of Belgaum 
district, the taluks of Dharwad, Hubli and Kalghatgi and southwestern strip 
of Kundgol taluk of Dharwad district. Inscriptions refer to Goa as their 


permanent capital or nijanvaya rajadhani.' 


The unique characteristic features of the Kadamba chiefs of Goa 
may be noted. Firstly heir apparent or yuvaraja was also allowed to rule 
jointly with the king during latter’s last years of the rule.'” Secondly the 
throne generally passed to the younger brother of the king and there after to 
the latter’s sons and to the sons of the elder brother.'®° Thus it was not the 
law of primogeniture that decided the succession. Thirdly they mostly used 
Kaliyuga era instead of Saka era in their records and some times regnal 


years were also mentioned besides the era.'®! 
Sastha I (C 925 - 950 AD) 


The earliest known member of the family is Sastha who had the 
name of Kantakacharya also described as Jnampadacharya and no record of 


this chief is found so far.'® He was well-versed in the sciences of dharma 


183 


and artha.'** His queen was Nayavyadévi. 
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Nagavarma (C 950-975 AD) 


He was the son of Sastha I whose wife was Malavyadévi. He was 
the performer of meritorious deeds and an abode of valour and greatness 


and well-versed in literature and education.'™ 


Guhaladéva I (C 975-1006 AD) 


Son of Nagavarma, Guhaladéva is mentioned in Dégiaon inscription 
as the killer of tiger or Vyaghramurari.'* The same inscription describes 
him as Prasarat-pratapa (with expanding heroism) and /lokachaksuh 
(cynosure of the world).'*° Guhaladéva had over ran most of the Palasige 
country.'®’ It is very likely that he must have attained the position of 
mahamandalésvara.'® His queen was Gauravyadévi as learnt from 


Ganadévi inscription. 
Sastha II (1006-1072 AD) 


Goa Kadamba inscriptions are available from the time of Sastha II. 
The extent of his kingdom is mentioned in Mugud inscription as Konkan- 
900 and Palasige-12000.'* His earliest record is Gudikatte inscription 
dated 1007-1008 AD and the latest is Nalvi dated 1072 AD.'” According 
to Nialvi inscription Sastha was ruling over Konkan-900 while his son 


Jayakési I with his queen Boppadévi was governing Halasige-12000, 
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Kundir-500 and Sabbi-30 divisions besides Konkan-900 from Gave in 
1072 AD.'*' Obviously due to his old age he had associated his sons 
Gahalladéva II and Jayakési I in the act of administration. Gahalladéva 
probably died a premature death and Jayakési I continued to rule jointly 
with his father from about 1052 AD.'” Under Sastha II the family rose to 
prominence who served as feudatory to three Chalukyan masters viz., 


Jayasimha IL, Somésvara I, Somésvara II. 
Jayakesi I (C 1052-1078 AD) 


Jayakési I rose to prominence during the rule of Somésvara I and 
Vikramaditya VI. The extent of his kingdom is given as comprising of 
Konkan-900 and Halasige-12000.'”’ Halasi inscription credits Jayakési as 
having established the Chalukyas in his own kingdom and the conquest of 
Alupas.'™ Kirihalasige grant mentions that he brought about friendship 
between the Chalukyas and the Cholas at Karichi and therefore became 


195 We is known to have 


Rayapitamaha sounding the Permatti instruments. 
given his daughter in marriage to Vikramaditya VI along with countless 
gifts. He accompanied the emperor in his march against the Alupas, the 


Pandyas and the Cholas.!* In the civil strife between Soméévara II and 


Vikramaditya VI, Jayakési stood by him and helped him to gain victory. 
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An inscription from Malawad near Haliyal dated 1061 AD describes 
Jayakési as anéka-samara-jayoparajit thereby implying that he had 
obtained the fame by winning several battles.’ The same inscription states 
him to be ruling over Konkan-900, Palasige-12000 and Haive-500. Ittagi 
plates of Jayakési I dated 1062AD credits him with victories over Pandya, 
Lata, Chola, Pallava rulers and over the rulers of Sirnhala and Tejesa, the 


head of a large settlement of Arab traders on the Westcoast known as 


Tegika.'” 


Jayakési I was known for the strength of his sword as well as the 
wisdom of his brain. His queen was Boppaladévi who was ruling with her 
husband.'” He seems to have ruled as late as 1078 AD. 


Guvaladéva III (C 1078-1125 AD) 


Son and successor of Jayakeési I, Guvaladéva III was governing 
Palasige-12000 division from his capital at Gove.?” In Kalghatgi 
inscription he is referred as ruling over Kundir-500, Unkal-30 and Sabbi- 
30 along with above mentioned divisions. Unkal and Sabbi were generally 
considered to be part of Halasige -12000. As being situated on the border 
of the Palasige country, their specific mention may indicate that at some 
time they were not under the Kadambas of Goa. An inscription dated 1102 


AD mention one mahdpradhéna Bhivanayya as administering Palasige- 
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12000.2"' Another inscription mentions that mahapradhana dandanayaka 
Anantapalayya was governing the Palasige-12000 province under 
Vikramaditya VI.2 These records show that in the beginning of 12" 
century AD Palasige province was not under Guvaladéva II]. The marriage 
of Jayakési IT with Mailaladévi in about 1103 AD resulted in the granting 
of Palasige country to Jayakési III by Vikramaditya VI as a marriage 


gift.°°? Guhaladeva was succeeded by his nephew Jayakeéi II. 
Jayakési IT (1125-1147 AD) 


Son of Vajradéva Jayakési ruled for about 22 years after the death of 
his uncle Guhaladéva III. His independent rule started in 1125 AD was 
eventful, which coincided with the reigning period of Vikramaditya VI, 
Somésvara III] and Jagadékamalla II - a feudatory of three Chalukyan 
monarchs. 

Even before his accession to the throne Jayakési had tried to defy 
the authority of Vikramaditya VI when feudatories like Hoysala 
viskivardhana were attempting at independence.” Chalukyan feudatory 
Sindha Achugi II is said to have defeated Jayakési II who was reinstated to 
power, as he was the son-in-law of Vikramaditya V1.2 In 1122 AD 


Jayakési was administering a large territory comprising Konkan-900, 
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Halasige-12000, Kavadidvipa lakh and a quarter, Panungal-500, Haive-500, 
Vénugrama-70, Utsugrama-30, Sabbi-30, Unkal-30 and Polalgunde-30 
divisions but three years later in 1125 A.D he was ruling over Halasige- 
12000, Konkan-900, Haive-500 and Kavadidvipa. Later he lost Haive also. 
From this it can be surmised that opposing the Chalukyan overlord proved 
to be a costly affair as it resulted in the loss of territories as well as 
reduction in power and prestige. 

In the records of Hoysala Visnuvardhana dated 1133 AD he is said 
to be governing besides Banavasi and Hanagal the Halasige country also 
after defeating Kadamba Jayakesi II of Goa.” With the help of Silahara 
king Vijayaditya of Kolhapur he was reinstated in Goa. After 1140 AD 
Jayakééi attacked Aparaditya of the Silahara family of northern Konkan 


and seized the southern parts of Kavadidvipa. 


Jayakési II was a good administrator who governed his vast empire 
peacefully with the help of his ministers and generals like Laksmaharaja.*”” 
Sivachitta Permadideva and Visnuchitta Vijayaditya 


Jayakési II had two sons from his wife Milaladévi, Sivachitta 
Permadidéva and Visnuchitta Vijayaditya who succeeded him. This is one 


of the rare instances in history where two brothers ruled over the kingdom 
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_ jointly and without any conflict between them.”” According to Siddapura 
grant dated 1158 AD Vijayaditya was ruling over Halasi-12000 and 
Konkan-900 with Sampagadi as headquarter along with his brother 
Sivachitta.”” From the title maharaja referred to Vijayaditya, it is inferred 
that Permadidéva was ruling at Palasige as viceroy while his brother was 
ruling over Goa.”"° The second part of Halasi inscription also mentions 
Vijayaditya as ruling jointly with his brother.”'' According to Golihalli 
inscription Vénugrama-70 was also included in his kingdom.” The joint 
tule of the brothers ended in 1187 AD with the death of Vijayaditya. 
Sivachitta continued to rule till 1192 AD with the help of his nephew 
Jayakési III. This period was very crucial as Séunas, Hoysalas and 
Kalachuris were vying with one another for supremacy over the decadent 
Chalukyan empire. Inspite of hard times, the Kadambas of Goa stood by 
the cause of their erstwhile overlords.?!? Permadideva continued to be the 
feudatory of the Chalukyas and remained faithful to them till their downfall 
in 1156AD. One of the inscriptions speaks of him as mahamandalésvara.’"* 
After the decline of the Chalukyas under Taila III, Permadidéva proclaimed 
his independence and styled himself as Konkana Chakravarti or the 


emperor of Konkan. Thus Permadidéva inaugurated independent rule of the 


Kadambas of Goa. He ascended the throne in about 1147 AD as known 
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from the mention of his regnal year in his records and ruled upto 1187-88 


AD, the first regnal year of the next ruler Jayakesi III *’° 


Permadidéva offered shelter to Somésvara IV because of which he 
has to face the brunt of the invasion of Kalachuris and Hoysalas -— 
archrivals of the Chalukyas. Hoysala Ballala II subdued the Konkan 
country and is said to have received tributes from Vijayaditya.7!® However 
the Kadambas did not suffer any territorial loss.7!’ Silaharas of Konkan 
under Mallikarjuna asserted their sway over Kavadidvipa in about 1155 
AD.”'® This explains the omission of this area in the records of Kadambas 
of Goa under Permadi between 1156-1162 AD. The threat from the Séunas 
made Permadi and his successors to concentrate their attention to preserve 
their hereditary kingdom. 

Permadi’s wife was Kamaladévi, daughter of Kamadéva, king of the 
Kadambas of Hanagal and Chattaladévi.”"” Permadideva most probably 


had no male issues and hence his nephew Jayakési III succeeded him. 
Jayakési ITI (C 1187-1225 AD) 


Under Jayakési IIT Kadamba kingdom had to face the brunt of Séuna 
invasion led by Singhana II, which resulted in a fierce battle between the 


two.” Jayakesi associated his son Vajradéva with him in administration. 
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Dharwad record of Vajradéva dated in his second regnal year i1.e., 1216 AD 


221 


states that Jayakési was still ruling.’ Thus Vajradéva was allowed to use 


his own regnal year. He did not rule independently as probably he 


predeceased his father. 
Tribhuvanamalladéva (C 1225-46 AD) and Sastha III (C 1246-1260) 


He ruled for 21 years. Not much is known about him or his son 
Sastha III. 

Nothing is heard of the Kadambas of Goa thereafter. Most probably — 
they lost their identity owing to the onslaught of the Séunas and the 
Hoysalas. 

The disappearance of the Kadambas of Goa from the political scene 
of Halasi region appears to have resulted from the onslaught of the 
Hoysalas from the south and the Séunas from the north. The picture is hazy 


for want of positive evidence in the form of inscriptions. 
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The genealogy of the Kadambas of Goa 
Sastha 
Nagavarma 
Guvaladéva I 


Sastha II 
(C 1000-1072 AD) 


Guhaladéva II Jayakési I 
(C 1038 AD) (C 1060-1078 AD) 


Guhaladéva III Vijayaditya 
(C 1078-1125AD) 


Jayakési II 
(C 1125-1147 AD) 


ee Permadi Visnuchitta asada 


(C.1147-1192 AD.) (C.1147-1187 AD.) 


Jayakeéi II 
(C.1187-1225 AD) 


Vajradéva Tribhuvanamalla 
(C.1200-1221 AD) (1225-1246 AD) 
Sastha III 


(C 1246-1260AD) 
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CHAPTER III 
ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative structure prevalent in Palasika-12000 region was 
largely responsible for the great cultural progress it attained through the 
ages. Efficient administrative machinery contributed considerably in 


maintaining uninterrupted peace and harmony in the region. 


The polity in the region under study did not differ in essentials from 
the administrative system that prevailed in contemporary South Indian 
kingdoms. Still, in its actual working the administrative machinery of this 
region exhibited features of its own, which were the trendsetters in many 
ways. The administration in Halasi evolved gradually, every succeeding 
dynasty retaining the system it inherited and making certain necessary 
changes suitable to the changing conditions. There was perfect continuity 
in the evolution of the didininistiative system, closely corresponding to the 


growth of the region as a political unit. 


The epigraphical records pertaining to the region under study give 
us glimpses into the different aspects of the administration as existed in the 
region. The inscriptions make incidental references to the nature of the 
monarchy, council of ministers, provincial government, local 


administration, village assembly and so on. 
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There is no conclusive evidence pertaining to the Satavahana 
administrative system in Halasi region. Nearly one km west of Halasi at 
the foot of the hill as well as on the hilltop are the remains of an ancient 
human habitation site locally known as Bédke-Tembe. Here there is a mud 
wall of low height with rounded top perhaps a citadel.’ There is cultural 
debris in the site like red ware potsherds of late and post-Satavahana 
period.? Moreover a Satavahana settlement at Vadgaon-Madhavpur, (a 
suburb of Belgaum city about 50 kms north of Halasi), has been brought to 
light.? From these it can be surmised that Halasi region has revealed some 
footprints of the Satavahana township and hence there must have been 
strong administrative machinery organised by the Satavahanas. The 
archaeological excavations in Halasi region may reveal further evidence of 


Satavahana rule as well as urban life as existed under them. 


Under the aay Kadambas we get some information about the 
administrative functioning of the kingdom. The successors of the Mauryas 
in Karnataka adopted proto-type polity of the Mauryas and the Kadambas 
of Banavasi were no exception to this.’ Administration conforming to the 
Dharma§gastras and ArthaSsastra and other works on statecraft came to be 


followed in many respects by the ruling dynasties of the region beginning 
with the Kadambas. The Kadambas who were orthodox Brahmins, though 


accepted Ksatriyc profession after the foundation of the kingdom, 
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continued Védic rites, rituals and study till the end.» The Kadamba princes 
continued to patronage the Varnasramadharma® Preservation and 
protection of chief values of Hindu polity and heritage, be it Vedic or non- 
Vedic was the prime concern and main aim of the administration.’ In this 
context it is worthy to note the Dharmamaharaja title assumed by the early 
Kadamba rulers, which occur in the grants of almost all the kings of the 
dynasty.® 

Monarchy was the form of government. As such the king was the 
pivot of the whole administrative machinery, the supreme commander of 
armed forces, the fountain head of justice and final court of appeal. This 
was the case throughout the ages under study.” The king was identified 
with the state. All powers vested in him and all others in the administrative 
hierarchy held office at his pleasure.'° The Kadambas of Banavasi under 
whom Srivijaya Palasika was the secondary capital, gave a solid foundation 
to their kingdom. Their kings retained their independence and sovereignty 
for a greater part of their epoch while at the later stage they ruled as the 
feudatories. 

The secret of successful monarchy lay in the generous treatment of 
the people by the king and the great precaution with which he exercised his 


royal prerogative.'! The king also undertook tours within the limits of his 


kingdom with the object of securing integrity of his power. The formidable 
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force of the sdmantas and nobles of the court coupled with the possibility 
of janapada turning hostile, often acted as wholesome deterrents for the 
abuse of the kingly authority.'? The success of government to a great 
extent depended on the personality of the king. This is best illustrated by 
the peak of success attained by the Kadamba kingdom under powerful and 
charismatic rulers like Kakusthavarma, MrigéSavarma and Ravivarma. 
Promotion of material and spiritual happiness of the people was the chief 
aim of royal authority and evidences are not wanting to testify to the great 


care and attention, the kings bestowed in securing the accomplishments of 


this end. 


Manas6llasa of Somésvara III says that the king should punish the 
wicked and attend to the welfare of all.'* If we scan the preambles of the 
inscriptions pertaining to the region under study, we invariably notice that 
monarchs were conscious of their responsibilities as rulers and delighted 
themselves in being described as ruling the kingdom by uprooting the 
wicked and protecting the virtuous - dusta-nigraha-Ssistha-pratipalanadim- 
sukha-sankatha-vinédadim- rajyam geyuttamire. Dusta meant those hostile 
to the spread of Aryan culture and Sista those who help to propagate it.“ 
The king was the protector too of various religious faiths and beliefs and 


the traditional values prevalent in the region. A good instance of this is the 
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patronage given to Jainism by rulers like MrigéSavarma, Harivarma and 


Ravivarma through the construction and maintenance of Jaina basadis. 


The early rulers of Halasi region tried hard to establish a firm 
bureaucracy while those who ruled in the latter phase could sustain with 
their prowess, while being feudatories of the imperial dynasty. The king 
being powerful was highly respected by his feudatories and subordinate 
officers. The king had great belief in his own prowess over his adversaries. 
The king represented Saptaniga, which included himself, ministers, allies, 
territories, fortress, treasury and army.!° For his subjects he was 
dharmamaharaja who had in his mind the utmost concern for his 


subjects.'® 


The Kadamba king is referred in the inscriptions as mahdrdja, 
nripati, raja and bhapati.'’ While exercising his supreme authority he often 
undertook counsel and advice of the elders of his family and many times 
granted donations at the request of his subordinates. Halasi plates of 
Harivarma, issued in his fifth regnal year record the grant of the village 
Marade for worship in chaityalaya in the capital at Palasika, at the request 
of Bhanugakti of the Sendraka family.'® The inscription while enumerating 


the attributes of a ruler indirectly imply that an unrestrained king who 


sought only his selfish ends was censured by the tribunal of public 


opinion.!” 


11] 


A good king was the abode of learning, luster, prudence, valour, 


fame and delicacy.” The ministers and elders checked the despotic 
tendency of the rulers. The record of Sivachitta Permadi tells us that he 
made the grant mentioned therein to Bhaivaraha Narasimha temple at the 
direction of his mother and with the consent of his prime minister and 
counsellors.’ From another record it is learnt that the same king, when his 


queen Kamaladévi requested him to establish an agrahara at Dégave, took 
the counsel with his mother Mailalamahadévi and his ministers headed by 


Puréhita Srivindhyavasi Bhattopadhyaya, who having pondered over the 


matter notified their consent.” 


Though it was the prevailing custom to consult the elders and the 
experienced ministers, it was absolutely not binding on the king to abide by 
their advises.” The restraints brought to bear upon the king by convention 
were not powerful enough to prevent him from making use of absolute 


powers that were conferred upon him in theory.” 


Officers assisting the king particularly in the administration of the 
provincial government are occasionally mentioned in the inscriptions. It 
would: appear that in many cases even the succession of the ministers was 
hereditary. However the ministers were not necessarily Brahmanas. For 
instance the administrative officers stationed in Halasi region were Jains. In 


the Halasi plates of Kakusthavarma we are told that sén4pati Srutakirti 
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saved the life of yuvaraja Kakusthavarma and as a reward he was granted 
land in Khetagrama.”* Srutakirti’s leanings towards Jainism is conferred by 
his name as well as his association with the Jaina basadi at Halasi. In the 
later inscriptions there is reference to the successors of Srutakirti. Other 
officers mentioned in the contemporary records consist of ayuktaka and 
désamatya. In the inscriptions of MrigéSavarma a Jayanta is mentioned as 
the ayukta and the recipient of grant.” In an inscription of Ravivarma there 
is reference to desamatya.”’ It is difficult to pin point the functions of these 
officers. In the epigraphs, which are actually meant for recording grants, 
they are mentioned as recipients of the grant or writers of the grants. 

At the lower level there were officers looking after village 


administration referred in the inscription as gramabhojakas.* 


The feudatory families were invested with the administration of the 
hereditary principalities. Feudatories like Alupas, Banas and Séndrakas 
accepted the overlordship of the Kadambas.”” They were expected to 
provide military assistance to their overlord at times of war. Another 
family of the feudatories of the Kadambas is those of the Kékayas.*’ The 
Halasi plates of Harivarma record the grant of land to a Chaityalaya at 
Srivijaya Palasika at the request of Bhanusakti who was an ornament of the 


Séndraka family.*! 
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In the region under study there was no theocracy and never at any 
time did the priestly influence militate against the right and just exercise of 
kingly authority. The kingship was established for the maintenance of the 
traditional laws of the state. The eanieice of the tradition of good 
government, the opposition of the samantas or feudatories who were left in 
the full enjoyment of their autonomy, the need for preserving dharma and 
the influence of noble families on the king were some checks, which 


circumscribed royal authority to a considerable extent. 
Queen 

The favourite queen of the king was probably the chief queen.** The 
chief queen has se referred in the records as pattamahadévi, prathama 
mahisi, pattadarasi or maharani.? Public-spirited queens like Kamaladévi, 
crowned queen of Sivachitta were interested in public works such as the 


establishment of agraharas and the building of temples and shrines.™ 


Laksmidévi was the crowned queen of Vijayaditya as learnt from 
the Kirihalsige plates.*° In the same record she is described as virtuous, 
learned, graceful and gentle.*° Mahadévi was the crowned queen of 


Jayakési III who is termed as maharajni in the Dodwad plates wherein she 


is compared with divine ladies like Sarasvati and Arundhati.*’ 
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The chief queen was very active in public life and some times was 
in charge of administration. For instance queen Boppadévi was governing 
Halsige-12000, Kundir-500 and Sabbi-30 divisions along with her husband 
Jayakesi 1.°° 


Yuvaraja 


One of the princes, generally the eldest son was designated as 
yuvaraja or heir apparent during the lifetime of the ruling king as 
prescribed by the Smritis. The Talagunda inscription indicates that when 
Kakusthavarma was ruling the Kadamba kingdom as the king, Santivarma 
had assumed office as heir apparent.*” The crown prince normally enjoyed 
enormous powers and assisted the king a day to day administration of the 
empire. Yuvaraja sometimes even issued inscriptions and made grants. For 
instance Halasi plates of yuvaraja Kakusthavarma states that he made a 
grant of land called Balévaraksétra in the village Khéta to general 
Srutakirti as a reward for saving his life.*° It also indicates the fact that as a 
prince since he made the gift from Halasi, it was the capital or provincial 
headquarters from where the prince managed the affairs of the state. 

Under the Kadambas of Goa, the heir apparent was allowed to rule 


jointly with the king during the later years of the king.*’ It was not the law 


of primogeniture, always as a rule that decided succession, as the throne 
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generally passed to the younger brother of the king and there after to the 
latter’s sons and to the sons of the elder brother.” 

In order to train the prince in the art of administration, crown prince 
was invested with the office of provincial governor. It enabled him to learn 
the art of diplomacy and statecraft and bring to bear the rich and valuable 
experience he gained there by in the administration of the state. Yuvardja 
Kakusthavarma was ruling over Srivijaya Palasika under Raghuvarma.”? In 
the Nilvi inscription Chattayya is stated to have been governing over 
Konkan-900 while his son Jayakési was governing Halsige-12000, Kundir- 


500 and Sabbi-30 divisions. 
Council of Ministers 


Hindu monarchy was not military but civil in character.*° The King 
administered the kingdom through his ministers. In other words king-in- 


ministry administered the empire.“ 

Glimpses about the existence of secretariate or the council can be 
obtained from the records of the time. There seems to have been five 
ministers under the Kadambas viz., pradhana (ministrer of state), 
manevergade (steward of the household), tantrapala (the councillor), 
kramapala or dharmadhyaksa (chief justice) and sabhakarya (secretary of 


the council).*” By appointing five ministers to their council, the Kadambas 
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became the forerunners of the famous pafichapradhana council under the 
Hoysalas.”* In an inscription of fifth century AD there is reference to 


private secretary (rahasyadhikrita) under Kadamba king Mandhatrivarma.”” 


The council of ministers constituted an aristocracy and intellect in 
which wealth and talent were harmoniously blended for the service of the 
state. It was incumbent upon the ministers to maintain proficiency in the 
art and science of government, trade and commerce and other activities 
associated with public life unimpaired. The king generally valued their 
opinions.”° 

Ministerial post was kept open for talented and meritorious persons. 
According to Arthasastra persons born in a reputed family, wise, brave, 
and honest were appointed as ministers.°' Under the Kadambas persons 
with high moral character, liberal education and high modesty were chosen 
as ministers.” 

Ministerial post was some times hereditary and some times based on 
selections. For instance sendpati Srutakirti's son bhojaka Damakirti and his 
grand son pratihara Jayakirti were also ministers.” 

Being well versed in the sciences of logic, rhetoric and politics, they 


found practical solutions to the burning problems of the day.” Military 


knowledge was the essential part of ministerial post. The civil 
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administration and military responsibilities were quite well defined as can | 


be seen from the designations of the officers and their functions. Ministers 
were not necessarily Brahmanas. A good instance of this is that of the non- 
Brahmana (Jaina) administrative officers stationed at Halasi, the secondary 


capital of the Kadambas of Banavasi. _ 


In the Halasi plates of Kakusthavarma we are told that sénapati 
Srutakirti received the grant of land in Khétagrama as a reward for having 
saved the life of yuvardja Kakushtavarma.® In the later inscriptions of the 
Kadambas found in Halasi we get information of fresh grants or renewals 
made to the successors of Srutakirti. The genealogy of his family to the 


time of Ravivarma can be reconstructed as follows.” 


Srotakirti 


Pratihara Jayakirti 


During the period of eclipse of the Kadamba dynasty between 7" 
and 10° century AD, we come across one or two chiefs of this family who 


were governing different provinces. Rachayya Kadamba, who has come to 
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light through the Mavalli inscription is mentioned by the record as 
governing Palasige-12000 during 9" century AD.°’ Though the record is 
not dated it is clear that he was the feudatory of the Rastrakatas.~* 

The full-fledged cabinet of ministers came into existence under the 
Kadambas of Goa. For instance Marcella plates (1038 AD) while writing 
about Guvaladéva II name the ministers with their portfolios 1.e., mukhya 
Srikarna (finance minister), adhyaksa (president), pratihastaka (vice- 
president), pradhana (minister), sandhivigrahika (minister for foreign 
affairs) and purdhita (minister for religious activities of the royal 
household.” Inscriptions of the Kadambas of Goa found in the region 
under study make reference to some of the ministers. Permadidéva had 
Babanadandanatha as his mahapradhdana in 1160-73 AD® and Chattayya as 
the mahapradhana in 1176 AD." Jayakesi had iSvararaya as his 


mahapradhana in1201 AD.” 


Sometimes mahapradhana combined in himself the joint posts of 
sénadpati and manevergade as in the case of Babanadandanatha and 
Chattayya. Chandrasékhara Bhattopadhyaya was the rajaguru of Jayakési 
I. Golihalli and Naréndra inscriptions gives details about the 


qualifications of the ministers under the Kadambas of Goa.™ Persons born 


in the noble family, reliable, trustworthy, brave, heroic, daring, skilled and 
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persons possessing clear political wisdom and diligence in securing the 


good of their masters were appointed as ministers.°° 


Feudatories like the Séndrakas and Banas ruled their hereditary 
principalities. Halasi plates of the fifth regnal year of Harivarma refer to 
Séndraka chief Bhanugakti. Inscriptions mention Goa Kadamba 
overlords with elaborate titles and Kadamba governors in similar fashion. 
While showing allegiance to their overlords, the feudatories enjoyed lot of 
autonomy so far as their internal administration was concerned. They even 
assumed high sounding titles. For instance the rulers of Kadambas of Goa 


though the feudatories of the Chalukyas of Kalyana had titles like 
samadhi-gata paichamahasabda, mahamandalésvara and  Jayanti- 


madhukésvara-varalabdha-varapras ada. 


The organisation of the government by means of council of 
ministers and other officers, the employment of princes and princesses as 
governors, the system of transfers within the kingdom and the system of 
tours undertaken by them with the object of securing the integrity of power 
were some of the political practices that existed in the Halasi region, which 


resulted in efficient administration. 
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Provincial Administration 


In the region under study, there evolved a system of administration 
on the basis of good government as enunciated in the Dharmasastras and 
adjusted to the local needs. It is laid down in Yajayavalkyasmriti and 
Arthasastra of Kautilya that king should divide his kingdom into several 


administrative units and rule it through special officers appointed over each 
division.©’ It is well known fact in history that the vast Mauryan empire 
was divided into various divisions placed in charge of the princes under 


Asoka the great. 


For administrative convenience the kingdom was divided into 
various provinces. Under the Satavahanas, the political successors of the 
Mauryas in Deccan there were provinces like Chandravalli, Banavasi, 
Vadagaon-Madhavpur, Sannati, and Halasi.™ 

The Kadamba kingdom also comprised of number of administrative 
units. There were four provinces in the four directions of the empire like 
Halasi (north), Uchchangi (east), Banavasi (west) and Triparvata (south). 


Specially appointed viceroys looked after each of these provinces. The king 


in order to have control over distant provinces generally appointed his 
relatives as viceroys. Raghuvarma ruled from Banavasi, the principal 


capital while his brother crown prince Kakusthavarma was the viceroy of 
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northern part of the kingdom with the city of Palasika as his administrative 


headquarters.”° 


Suddikundaruvisaya, Naridavile-nadu, Mogaliruvisaya, Sindhutaya- 
rastra, Vallavivisaya and Séndrakavisaya were the administrative divisions 
under the early Kadambas as referred in their inscriptions.’ Palasika was 


in Suddikundaravisaya.” 


The very system of administration was just then put ito operation 
and it had not developed in the elaborate way in which it did in the next 
centuries to come. But the division of the empire into provinces by the 
early Kadamba rulers led to the disintegration of the empire.’ For quite 
sometime the different branches of the main Kadamba line ruled the 
provinces. There were no clearly defined divisions with numerical suffixes 
like Banavasi-12000, Palasika-12000, Santalige-1000 and Panangal-500 
during the early Kadamba period. These divisions came into vogue only 


with the Rastrakita hegemony . 


Rastrakitas brought drastic changes in the prevailing administrative 
system. One of the important reforms was to do away with the large 
provinces and to divide the provinces into smaller ones with numerical 
suffixes either indicating number of villages or the revenue value of the 


division.” 
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After the Kadambas yielded to the Chalukyas of Badami by the end 
of 6" century AD, nothing much is heard of them except for a few names 
here and there. Administrative units of the later Kadambas were attached 
with numerical suffixes especially from 9" to 13" century AD when Halasi 
region was under the hegemony of the Rastrakitas and the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana. Each unit comprised of a specific number of hamlets indicated by 
numerical suffixes like Halasige-12000, Banavasi-12000 and so on.These 
suffixes usually denoted the number of villages or hamlets comprised in 
them. This interpretation of the mention of the villages with the figure is 
confirmed by an inscription in Mysore, which explicitly states that maha- 
samanta Lokatéyarasa,son of Bankéyarasa was governing under Rastrakita 
Krisna II 30102 villages (bada) comprising Banavasi-12000, Palasige- 


12000, Manyakhéta-6000, Kolanu-30, Lokapura-12 and Toregare-60.”° 


Under the Rastrakitas the governors designated as mahasamantas 
ruled the provinces. Mavalli inscription refers to one Rachayya Kadamba 
as the governor of Palasige-12000 during the 9" century AD.”° Though the 
record is undated, it is obvious that he was the feudatory of the Rastrakitas. 
Officers like the nadapergade and nadagavunda in charge of smaller 


divisions assisted the provincial governor.” 
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Chalukyas of Kalyana, the successors of Rastrakitas had under them 
many feudatories called as sémantas or mandalikas like the Yadavas of 
Dévagiri, the Silaharas of Konkan and Kolhapur, and the Kadambas of Goa 
and Hangal.”* These feudatories were the hereditary rulers of the provinces 
called mandalas in the Chalukyan empire. While owing allegiance to the 
Chalukyan overlords, they enjoyed complete autonomy in the ee 
administration of their hereditary provinces. 

There were also hereditary governors appointed by the king who 
could be transferred from place to place. Members of the royal family were 


preferred for the post of governors. Some times the meritorious and 


talented commoners were also selected as governors. Under Taila, 
Ssbhanarasa was the governor of Belvola and Puligere. But under the next 
king Satyasraya , Sobhanarasa is supposed to have ruled also Kundar and 
Halsige regions.” Dandanatha Kééiraja or Késimayya was governing 


Belvola, Palasige and Panungal in about 1142 AD.” 


Later Chalukyas added to the glory of Halasige country. They 
reshuffled the political divisions and stopped the practice of continuing 
hereditary chiefs as pavenors and transferred the governors from one place 
to another.*' In 1179 AD Kééiraja was governing Banavasi and is referred 


as mahapradhana dandanayaka during the rule of Sankama.” One 
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Bhivanayya was the provincial governor of T ardavadi under Vikramaditya 
VI. That Bhivanayya appears to have come to Karnataka from Kashmir 
and risen to high position in the services of Vikramaditya VI is evident 
from his title Kasmiramukhamandanam i.e., an ornament to the face of 


Kashmir. In 1102 AD Bhivanayya was transferred to Palasige-12000 of 
which he held sole charge and in addition was in charge of the 


achchupannaya revenue of seven and a half country. 


The title of dannayaka enjoyed by the governors indicates the civil 
and military functions performed by them.®* In this way Palaéika had the 
wradition of being governed by the commoners who had probably the better 
understanding of the problems related to the common people. 

The Kadambas of Goa being the feudatories of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana enjoyed considerable independence, power and status. Though a 
number of inscriptions of these rulers quote the regnal year of their 
overlords like the Chalakya Vikrama era, some of them are dated in the 
regnal year of the Kadamba kings. Rulers like Jayakési II and Sivachitta 
Peramadi addressed as Kadamba Chakravarti and Konkana Chakravarti 
are stated to be ruling the state with ékachakradhipatya. They also issued 


grants dated in their own regnal years.*’ The Kadambas of Goa ruled the 
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kingdom with the help of governors and other administrative officers. The 
provincial governors were in charge of larger provinces like Halasi. 

The epigraphical records of the region under study make incidental 
references to the administrative divisions. The Managundi inscription of 
Jayakési III describes the Palasige province as being seen with its cities, 
towns, villages and hamlets like the dallying lotus.** It further says that 
Palasikadé$a contains nagara, pattana and grama and adds that the four 
cities of Palasigedésa were shining like the four purusarthas m the oceans, 
the four samayas and the four Yugas.*’ Another inscription describes 
Halsigenadu being replete with cities and villages; hamlets and market 
towns.” 

At times even the king used to rule from provincial headquarters as 
his capital. For instance Guhalladéva III was ruling from Palasika 


pannichchasira as nijanvaya rajadhani or the capital.”’ 


The kingdom of the Kadambas of Goa consisted of sie nadu, 
pattana and grama aamnieieed by various officers. Naréndra inscription 
mentions that Govippayyanayaka was the pradhana of the third division 
ne patta haleya) and Mahadeva was the palihata (deputy) for the 
first division (modala panthaleya).” Golihalli inscription refers to one 


mahapradhana Bavayya as also pattahalikarana.” 
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The nadagavundas were other divisional officers whose office was 
hereditary.” For instance the family of Chaunda was the nadagavunda of 
Mugunda-30 division for four generations from the reign of Sastha II (C 
1010. AD) to the reign of Guvaladéva II] (C1125 AD).” Sivaraja, 
Nagavarma, Gangana and Sankarayya were the nada-adhikaris or sub- 
divisional officers for Kundaranadu.° There were officers called 
maharattas and adhikaris as described in Tambir and Muttaga inscriptions 


respectively whose functions were not known.” 


The district was divided into smaller units called as kampana placed 


in charge of an officer known as mannéya.”* 


Thus there was the king, mahamandalésvara, mannéya, mahaprabhu 
or prabhugavunda, uragéunda in that order who were the different 
administrative officers in charge of various divisions.” 


Village Administration 


The very fact that Halsinadu is described with numerical suffix as 
Palasika pannichchasira or Palasige-12000 indicates that the region 


consisted of as many as 12000 villages approximately. Managundi 
inscription refers to the villages and hamlets that were included in Halasige 


province.'” The most distinctive feature of the administrative machinery 
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ushered in by the rulers of Halasi region in ancient and medieval times was 
that it recognised the local talent at its worth .And the village was taken to 
be powerful unit radiating life and strength to the whole region under 


study. 


The system of decentralisation of the administrative machinery of 
which the Kadambas of Banavasi were pioneers gave impetus to the rise of 
villages as important administrative units. Like every drop of water 
making the ocean, every village contributed considerably in strengthening 
the administrative structure, which in turn resulted in the economic 


prosperity of the region. 


The careful scanning of the epigraphical records pertaining to the 
region under study reveal that the villages were referred vividly as gave”! 
(Dégave), palli, halli or vafi'°? (Golihalli, Sigihalli, Mavalli etc.), vada or 
bada'™ (Marijawada, Dharawad, Dodwad and so on). They were 
autonomous administrative units as far as internal administration was 
concerned. For instance although king or the officials made gifts of village 
lands, they used to take the consent of the village authorities before making 
such grants. It was because of the fact that the village officials maintained 
records at the source and were in a better position to offer advice regarding 
the feasibility of the gift. Further it were the village officials who had to 


later keep note of such gifts to enable the officials to collect taxes. 
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The boundary of every village was prescribed specifically, which 
separated it from other villages. Several kinds of boundary marks were 
used for marking the village boundary. Besides the natural boundary 
marks such as roads, tanks, hillocks, ridges, lakes, rivers, trees and the like 
there are inscriptional references to number of boundary marks.'“ There is 
an inscription of 47 lines describing the boundaries of the village 


Degave.'” 


Local self-governing institutions were the chief units of central 
administrative system. But they were autonomous units so far as the local 
administration was concerned and were not regulated much by the central 
government.’ It was on the firm foundation of local self-government that 
the edifice of central government was erected.'®” If the villages paid the 
taxes regularly due to the ruler, there was no royal interference in day to 
day administration. But when village assemblies were unable to solve the 
crisis or settle the disputes then the central government used to intervene in 


the affairs of the villages.'”* 

Village administration was in charge of gramasabha or village 
assembly, which consisted of gauda or gaunda or drodeya, mahaprabhu 
and prabhugaunda. The village headman was more the representative of 


the people than the servant of the central government.'” In some villages 


there was one gaunda and in others several gaundas who used to look after 
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the village administration. Managundi inscription dated 994 AD mentions 
the members of village assemblies such as five hundred and four of 
Manigundige and three hundred of Nirasagara.!'° These figures probably 
refer to the number of families, which colonised that village for the first 
time.''! It appears however that even after the village admitted other 
families to settle in it, the original families alone were entitled to take part 
in the deliberations of the assemblies. Even after the new households came, 


settled down and joined village assembly as members the assembly was 


still known by its original name of say aivattokkalu or fifty households.'? 


Otherwise it can not be explained how a village like Sirivara (Yalisirar in 
Dharwar) could have the same number of okkalu or household in 1005 AD 


and at different times.'!° 

Number of members who attended the proceedings of the 
gramasabha and the method of their work may be illustrated by a few 
examples. In 1005 AD governor of Halsige Sobhanarasa at the request of 
eight gaundas and aravattakkalu of Yalisirir gave six mattars of land to 
Revabba Goravi of the temple of malasthana.'* In 1138 AD the gift was 
renewed by mahdpradhana Mahadevayya at the request of certain gavundas 


and aravattokkalu of the same place.'!* 


During village fairs and festivals some times village gavundas 


formed the temporary committee or assemblies, which were closed after 
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the fairs.''° Village communities in Deccan in general do not seem to have 
discharged their functions in.a formal and constitutional manner.''’ Since 
the village assemblies were popular organisations they were socialistic in 
character.'"® 

Individual villages seem to have their own masters im some cases 
who were the full owners of those villages. They were savantas having 
sway over individual villages and were different from gavundas. They were 
called prabhus, mahaprabhus and ar-odeyas.'’® For instance Mavalli had 


three Mahaprabhus in Mahadeva, Biddana and Padmana.'”° 


The village executive officer and the representative of the 
government in the village where there were no prabhus and drodeyas was 
gavunda variously spelt as gamunda, gaunda, gamunda and gauda meaning 
grama-unda or enjoyer of the village and therefore its master or principal 
executive officer.'?! In important villages there were more than one 
gaundas. For instance Amminabhavi and Kundir, which were’ 
mahapattanas had twelve gavundas.'”? Gavunda was also called perggade 
or the modern heggade in the Uttara Kannada district. Sénabéva or Karana 
or §rikarana was the village accountant who maintained village 
accounts.'*? Gavunda was also assisted by village police talari and the 
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village servant varagi.~ In addition there were tax officers discussed 
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elsewhere.There was also officer called nadakulkarni or sénabéva. 


Isvaradéva was nadakulkami as referred in the Tambir herostone dated 


1135 AD.’ 
Functions of the Village Assembly 


That the village as a unit owned land and the village council 
managed it is clear from the epigraphical records of the time. From earliest 
times the construction and maintenance of public works like assembly 
halls, tanks, drinking water sheds for the travelers, gardens and the relief of 


the distressed were the main functions of the local bodies in the villages.'”° 


It had to specify in writing what it was going to do and who so ever 
violated them was to be punished with the loss of wealth and 
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banishment.’ Mitaksara emphasising the above duties adds few more 


functions such as the preservation of pasturelands, water works and 
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management of temples. “" Anybody violating customary law was to be 


deprived of his whole property. 

Village assemblies in Halasige region were no exception to these 
duties. They also made gifts of lands or a share in the grains to temples, 
tanks, schools, guesthouses and miscellaneous purposes.'”” The memory of 
those who fought for the village and died was honoured by the gifts of land 
to their heirs known as rakta-kodige or the blood gift.'*° Hero stones found 


in Halasi region commemorate such deeds of honour. 
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The village assemblies also acted as banks.'?! 


They received gifts of 
money from individuals and government, which was used for the purpose 
indicated. Thus the assembly also acted as trustee and appointed 
individuals to protect the gift of land or cash or grain.’ In case the gift 
was not utilised for the ee for which it was intended, it was the duty 
of the public to point out this lapse and who so ever did so was to be given 


a part of the gifted property.’ 


In some places more than one assembly 
existed co-operating with one another in furtherance of the common aims. 


A good instance of cooperation between two assemblies of adjacent places 


was found under the Kadambas of Goa. The mahdajanas of Eleya- 
pirvadahalli (modern Hubli) and the guild of shepherds (kuruba senigas of 
Navalir, nine miles northwest of Hubli), joined to make a grant of land for 


a school building in Navalar. 


The village assembly also acted as courts and settled disputes 
arising out of boundary, marriage, property, caste and crime. The gavundas 
while pronouncing their judgement considered the extent and nature of the 
dispute or offence, the circumstances under which the dispute arose.'*° 
Commonsense and practical worldly experience of the gaundas worked as 
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deciding factors whiling giving the verdict. ~° The verdict given by the 


assembly was final and binding upon the parties. 
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The practice of referring disputes regarding the village boundaries to 
the representatives of the neighbouring villages is based on Smritis.'*” The 
contemporary commentary Mitaksara says, "in a dispute about a boundary 
of a field pertaining to two villages, neighbours and others should fix the 


boundaries. !*® 


Thus in the region under study, democracy, an edifice of a civilised 
state was prevalent though not in the moder sense of the term. The rulers 
practiced justice, equality and freedom, the attributes of a democratic state. 
The administration especially at the lower level was representative in 
character. The rulers of the Tegion in general led on the path of progress 


e 


through the efficient administrative system. 


A well established government and efficient administrative 
institutions, ensured internal peace and order, security of life and welfare of 
the people, facilities for their advancement, amenities of civic life, freedom 
of thought and action that were prevalent in Halasi region, reveal the 
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administrative ideals “” and high values for which the rulers stood for. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SOCIAL LIFE 


The role played by society in shaping the civilisation and culture of 
any nation is of considerable importance. In the growth of high degree of 
culture Indian society has played a pivotal role. The ideals of the Indian 
society and the means by which those ideals were sought to be realised 
were common to all and were shared by the learned and the illiterates alike. 
Virtues of the Indian society can be found in the tradition in which the ruler 


and the ruled are the guardians of the morals of the age.’ 


The image of Halasi region is best Br Pere in its society, which 
depicts the quality of life of its people. The social life of the region gives 
an insight into the whole range of social activities that enables to 
understand the social transformation. By and large the society is concerned 
with the experiences of the people rather than the actions of the rulers.” An 
attempt is made here to trace the social organisations as well as the quality 
of life of the people as existed in Halasi region and its effect on historical 
events. The social organisations of the region depict the Hindu view of life 
upon which Hindu social institutions have been built.’ Well-defined phases 
of historical developments are not uniformly applicable to the history of 
every society and there is a need to search for the phases of historical 


development within a given society. Every society has a method of 


remembering what it regards as the important aspects of its past and these 
are woven into its historical tradition.°. It is important to define social 


relationships while analysing the social structure of the region.° 


Halasi region has played a significant role in weaving the web of 
Karnataka history including its social solidarity. Social life in Halasi like 
that of Karnataka is of special significance. As the cradle of one of the 
earliest dynasties this region has made a significant contribution in shaping 
the social life of Karnataka. 

The region under study enjoyed considerable prosperity and general 
contentment due to the vigorous and active social life of its people. The 
social life of the region can be viewed by scanning the epigraphical 
records, contemporary literary works and numerous sculptures of the 


temples. 
Varnasramadharma 


The chaturvarna system originally the concept of Rigvédic and later 
Védic age had come to stay in Karnataka as it adopted Aryan way of life 
and thought from the beginning. Karnataka inscriptions make incidental 
references to the varpas.’ The sacred duty of the ruler was to protect the 


Varnaagramadharma? 
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According to Purusasikta of Rigveda Lord Brahma was the creator 
of four varpas.” All kinds of social organisations including the varna 
system emerged out of human needs.’° The basis of classification being the 
individual occupation followed by various social groups, the class structure 
was not rigid.'' It did not prohibit any one from changing one’s vocation. 
In due course retaining the varna system in its original form became 
difficult as people belonging to different varnas followed different 
occupations, which led to the birth of caste system in India.'? The social set 
up while conforming to the concept of Varnasramadharma did display 
considerable moderation in its actual practice. Whatever little disparity that 
existed within the varna structure, it was accepted with a minimum of 


conflict and maximum acceptance from all parties concerned. This 
equilibrium of the society gave it the capacity to expand, to enter into trade 


and cultural relations. 


People of the region under study did the task of revitalising Hindu 
practices and renovating Hindu society and these changes were relevant to 
changing conditions of the time. 

No direct references about the varnas can be noticed in the Asoékan 
inscriptions found in Karnataka.'* Though varna system was in vogue 


during the Satavahana period only incidental references to the Védic 
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sacrifices are found in the Satavahana records. It may be largely due to the 
fact that the influence of the Buddhists was felt on the people and the direct 


evidences are lacking in respect of the social classes. 


The Brahmanas 


The Brahmanas in the society had the obligatory formal education 
and an intellectual tradition.'* The advancement of knowledge in the hands 
of Brahmanas though led to intensifying the intellectual tradition 


unfortunately owing to the evolution of social pattern also resulted in 


intellectual constriction.'> 


Though no direct references to Brahmana varna are found in the 
records of the Mauryas in Karnataka and Satavahanas, Brahminism was in 
vogue in this part of the sub continent. By the time, the Kadambas of 
Banavasi rose to power Kamataka had already accepted the 
Varnasramadharma. Inspired by the trend of Brahmin dynasties like 
Mauryas, Satavahanas, Kanvas, Mayirasarma showed boldness to 
establish an independent kingdom of the Kadambas. The capturing of 
political powers by the Brahmanas and their becoming the monarchs of the 
kingdom in succession can be said to show in a way the unreality of the 
generally supposed theoretical basis of the varna system.'© The change of 


termination of the Kadambas from the Brahmin - Sarma to the Ksatriya — 
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varna shows normal flexibility of the caste system. They did not mind the 
supposed downgrading of themselves in the social scale as they possessed 
the top political power, which mattered most then as now. This striking 
instance demonstrates that the occupational restrictions of the varna system 
were overtly ignored by the Brahmanas without loosing any social prestige. 


The caste and economic classes did coincide to a certain extent. 


The Talagunda inscription indicates that the Brahmanas were held in 
high esteem, who were devoted to the study of Védas and Védangas, 
performing Védic rituals and sacrifices. The record eulogize the deep 
scholarship, blameless conduct, lack of worldly attachments, truthfulness, 
penance, devotion to duties, rites and other virtues of the Brahmanas. 7 The 
learned Brahmanas are referred to in the epigraphical evans of the region 
as inheritors of various gotras.'* It is learnt from the inscriptions of the 
region that the kings were protectors and proclaimers of the excellent 
Brahmana faith and devoted to the Brahmanas and delighted in giving gifts 
of cows, new lands with ploughs, villages with all exemptions, gold, 
clothing, food to them.'’ The rulers believed that giving such liberal grants 
to the Brahmanas and supporting the holy men by wealth earned and 


amassed by just means were necessary for the increase of their own merit, 


prosperity, the good of their own dynasty, their welfare, safety, success and 
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the good of their parents.” To secure spiritual support and to prevent the 
subjects from defying their authority that they extended great patronage to 
Brahmanas, who formed a spiritual aristocracy, the superiority of which 
was not disputed. They were placed next to gods in the hierarchical order.” 
Brahmanas were the custodians of intellectual, moral and spiritual heritage 
of the society who served as a mechanism to enforce the moral standards 
among the subjects. The king’s authority naturally depended upon the 
attitude and support of this group. The ties binding the members of 
Brahmana varna and also patterns of relationship with other groups in 


society were mostly familistic in nature. 


Brahmanas were distinguished as the custodians of religious lore, 
performers of religious rituals, exposures of philanthropic doctrines and the 
teachers of sacred texts. But there were others who occupied positions both 
in civil and military departments of the administration of the state. Neither 
was kingship monopoly of any one community like Ksatriyas, for, 
Mayuravarma an orthodox Brahmana who became a ruler and established 


his dynasty. 


With the congenial family background, Mayirasarma, well versed in 
sastravidyé and sastravidya rose to the status of the founder of the 


Kadamba dynasty. The familistic tie was the main fiber on which the net 
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work of social relationships and institutions in early Kadamba kingdom 
depended. 7” 

Epigraphical records pertaining to Halasi region proclaim the 
continued solicitude of kings, nobles and merchants for the maintenance 
and encouragement of the Brahmanas. Sangolli plates of Harivarma dated 
his eighth regnal year registers a gift of eighteen divisions of the village 
Tedava by the king to twenty three Brahmanas of several gotras including 
Kaimbala, Kalasa, Chauliya, who were learned in Atharvavéda a4 
Dégave inscription of Kamaladévi queen of Sivachitta Permadi refers to 
the grant of Dégave village in Palasikavisaya to the Brahmanas.~ By 
giving brahmadéya grants Kadamba rulers encouraged the Brahmanas to 
settle in the region under study. These brahmadéya grants were exempted 
from all sorts of taxes and were outside the grip of the ruling class. Some 
of the taxes like kara, visti were transferred to the Brahmanas who were in 
charge of village activities. Neither the ruler who gave brahmadéya grants 
nor his successors were entitled to have any interference in the affairs of 
those villages. In this way the wealth, crops and other activities were 


looked after uninterruptedly under the leadership of the Brahmanas.”° 


The influence of the Brahmanas was not restricted merely to 


educational and religious sphere but extended to intellectual, social and 
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political fields. The brahmapuris and agraharas were the important 
Brahminical centres, which received grants from the early Kadamba kings. 
There was no restriction of any kind in taking up arms by the Brahmanas 
when the need arose. The conversion of Mayirasarma to Ksatriya class by 


exchanging his sacrificial implements for sword best illustrates this point. 


Brahmanas of various gétras under the early Kadambas are referred 
in the epigraphical records of the region like Bharadwaj, Hariti, Manavya,”° 
Kaimbala, Kalasa, Chauliya, Valandata,”’ Raia Vatsa, Kausika, 
Lohita, and Visvamitra.”* The interesting fact is that most of them were 
learned in Atharvaveda.”® The killing of the Brahmanas was considered as 
an impious act like the killing of the cows as revealed from the epigraphs. 
Ittagi copper plate of Jayakési I dated 1062 AD describes the Brahminical 
populaion of Ittagi agrahara as free from the defects of Kali age, 


hospitable to guests and experts in performing the religious rites.” 


The Brahmanas continued to be important social group even during 
the later period. Now they were not only the recipients of the grants”! but 
also donors of gifts.°* For instance an epigraph explains how the 
Brahmanas of maha-agrahara Huppavalli installed the icon of goddess 
Laksmidévi and offered lands, shops and income from taxes.>> And how 


the Brahmanas of Managundi gave the land grant and also houses to the 
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temples of SiddhéSvara and Gramésvara, which they. were holding as 
vyittis** The Brahmanas continued to be the spiritual and intellectual 
leaders of the society. Whenever a temple was built and grants were 
offered even to the basadis the presence of the Brahmanas was required.” 
Those desirous of giving grants often purchased lands from them and with 
their consent offered variety of gifts to gods.*° 

The social stratification system was becoming little rigid gradually. 
The records of the region tell us about the different social groups, which 
while retaining their identity collectively participated in grant giving 
activities. But the net work of social relationship between the Brahmanas 
and other groups being familistic, Brahmanas used to take the consent of 
other groups while giving grants to the deity. For instance the Brahmanas 
of Eleyapurballi in Halasigenadu gave grants to god Senigésvara with the 
consent of kurimba sénigas of Navalar who were probably the shepherds.” 
While giving grants different groups maintained their identity and offered 
variety of gifts. 

Cultural relativism characterised the sbdipcnclioious life This can be 
best illustrated by the naming of a Jindlaya built by Kadamba queen 
Mailaladévi as Brahmajinalaya in the homeland of learned Brahmanas.”® 


Various castes and communities played a constructive role and led a 


harmonious life under the guidance of the Brahmanas.. Thus politically, 
religiously, spiritually, philosophically and culturally the Brahmanas 


enjoyed esteemed positian in the social life of the region under study. 
Ksatriyas 


Next in the social ladder were the Ksatriyas who were the rulers, 
administrators, the commanders of the army and the soldiers. The fighting 
class traditionally described as Ksatriyas drew its members from different 
caste groups, as recruitment to military was open to people of all classes. 
The protection of the kingdom from internal disturbances and external 
threat, looking after the material and spiritual welfare of the subjects like 
extending patronage to orthodox and heterodox sects, construction and 


maintenance of temples and tanks were their main functions. 


Mayirasarma who went to Kajichi to study the sacred lore was 
enraged by the quarrel with the Pallava horse guard. He exclaimed “ Alas! 
In this Kali age the Brahmana should be so feebler than the Ksatriyas that 
the attainment of Brahmasiddhi is dependent on a King. What can be more 
painful than this”.*? And he accepted the Ksatriya profession and changed 


his surname. 


As the secondary capital of the early Kadambas and the Kadambas 


of Goa, Halasi must have been the home of Kings, Yuvardajas, ministers, 
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governors, generals and soldiers who belonged to Ksatriyavarna. 
Managundi inscription describes Halasinddu as the sacred land of the 
Ksatriyas.“° In the epigraphical records found in the environs of Halasi we 
come across the names of few officials suppose to be the Ksatriyas. 
sénapati, bhdjaka, pratihara, gramabhdjaka, rajjuka, rahasyadhikruta, 


désamatya, mandalika and so on.”! 


The warrior class seems to have included non-brahminical creeds. 
Halasi plates of Kakusthavarma refer to the grant made to Jaina 
establishment at Palasika and to Srutakirti, the general, as a reward for 
saving him apparently in a war.’? Srutakirti and his successors were Jains 
as indicated by the inscription of Ravivarma in the same place.*? Thus the 
king duly rewarded the heroic deeds of the warriors. The heroic spirit was 
dominant in the life of the people of the region is evident from the hero 
stones erected in honour of the deceased heroes. In the epigraphs and 
sculptures found at Halasi, Mugad, Amminabhavi, Tambar, Ittagi, Dégaon 
there is evidence about the individual heroes in the villages who fought 


single handedly or in group to protect the life of the masters and embraced 


death with the spirit of self-sacrifice.“ 


From the above account it is evident that the Ksatriyas played the 


vital role in the public life of the region under study throughout the ages. 
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Vaisyas 


Vaisyas belonged to the third social strata who were engaged in 
trade, commerce and agricultural pursuits although occasionally followed 
other occupations. Though the region under study was pre-eminently 
agricultural in nature it possessed a wealthy trading and industrial class as 


inhabitants.° 


The existence of heterogeneous trading community is often inferred 
from the inscriptions of the region, which refer to flourishing mercantile 
community. The very fact that Halasinadu was an important commercial 
centre reveals the importance of merchant community. An interesting 
account of Brahmin merchants is afforded in the inscription who imported 


horses and pearls and sold them to the king.“° 


Generally the Vaisyas are referred in the inscriptions of the region 
with the suffix sefti or srésti. They moved from place to place with their 
commodities. Depending upon the commodities produced they organised 
themselves into guilds like Settis, Settigutta, Biras, Biravanigas, Ganigas, 
Gavaregas and Gatrigas.“” Being rich, mercantile communities patronised 
various religious sects, built temples and made grants for their 
maintenance, worship and renovation. Sometimes merchants and traders 
invested their money as capital with the temple trustees, the interest on 


which was to be utilised for various kinds of worships, sattras and 
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perpetual lamps. An inscription found at Gdlihalli near Halasi registers a 
gift of land by Mallisetti, Dévisetti, and Madhurasetti, sons of Gangisetti to 
the basadi got built by the latter at Kirusampagadi.”* Gifts were given by 
the Vaisyas individually and collectively.” From this account it is evident 


that Vaisyas were the active members in the social life of the region and 


were involved in the acts of charity. 


People engaged themselves in various professions and were 
specialised in the production of certain commodities. There were people 
called as Telligas who extracted oil by bullock drawn oil-mill or hand oil- 
mill.©” There were kumbaras who manufactured the earthen pots.°’ There 
were sellers of betel leaves called Tambuligas,” the community of bangle 
sellers was known as Balegaras.’ Madaras were the basket weavers. 
There was a class of weavers who manufactured clothes. There were 
Navigas who were barbers.” There were washermen called Madivalas.*° 
There were Pattegaras who produced silk and other finer varieties of 
cloths.°’ The tailors who were the makers of dresses were known as 
chippigas.°*® However references to these various communities who 
followed various professions are found particularly in the epigraphical 


records of 10-14" century AD. 
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Vokkaligas formed the community of agriculturists or land tillers. 
Inscriptional references to construction and maintenance of tanks and other 
irrigation facility provided at various places reveal the importance given to 


the cultivation of land. 
Sadras 


There is no specific reference to the Sadras in the epigraphical 
records that formed the lower most stratum of the society. However the 
absence of evidence is no indication of the non-existence of the Sudras. 
Throughout the period since the Dharmasastras were held in high esteem it 


can be assumed that their contents reflected the structure of the society of 


the region. 


The Sidras lived in the out skirts of the towns and villages in the 


low lying areas and engaged in the occupations such as scavenging, 
keeping cremation grounds clean and making leather goods, baskets and 


So on. 


Despite the theoretical rigidity of the caste system that the Sadras 
had a somewhat more advantageous position is doubtless due to the 
decreasing need for establishing new settlements and clearing wastelands.” 
Sidras did not suffer from many of the restrictions laid by the Smriti 


writers. 
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There was an infiltration of ideas connected with the caste system 
into the Satavahana region of which Karnataka was a part. The Kadambas 
developed the relations with the contemporary Guptas and Vakatakas that 
strengthened the Aryan impact on them yet the study of Talagunda 


inscription suggests that the stratification system was not rigid. 


In the inscriptions of the early Kadambas the king is described as 
the protector of varnasramadharma, The caste groups were not closed 
ones, which were merely occupational groups. Even the rules regarding the 
marriages were not strict. Kadamba Kakusthavarma belonging to 
Brahmana lineage gave his daughters in marriage to the Gupta, Vakataka 


and Ganga families - a sort of a pratiloma marriage. 


With the division of labour becoming dominant, the collective 
participation of the people in various social activities was considerable. 
This led to the inter mingling of various social groups. The social texture of 
relationships and institutions was admixture of familistic, contractual and 


coercive types. 
Corporate Bodies 


The epigraphical records of the region indicate the existence of 


corporate life. People depended on various occupations is evident from the 
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number of trade and craft guilds that were in existence in the region, which 


are discussed as below. 
Aravattokkalu 


It comprised of sixty families representing a class of agriculturists in 
a city, town or a village. It seems to be a corporate body that had the 
power to alienate land or land tax and was partially responsible for the land 
revenue as it figures in the land grants. They were also entrusted with the 


duty of protecting grants. 


Gollihalli inscription refers to Aravattokkalus along with other 


bodies when grants were made in case of sale of articles.*' 
Aivattokkalu 

It was the representative body of oilmen called Telligas i.e., the fifty 
families of oilmen. It figures whenever grant of oil is made to a temple 
lamp. The inscriptions at Muttage, Tambar, Managundi refer to the fifty 
families of oilmen.” The bodies at Managundi made oilmen coming from 
the outside village also grant a small measure of oil to the temple lamp.” 


The Ainirnalvar 


It was the body of betel leaves dealers called Ainarnalvar bhojangas 


or the 504 betel leaves dealers association. They figure while grants of 


betel leaves are made to the temple. 
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The Hanna-vanigara Samiha 


This seems to be another association of betel leave dealers referred 


in the Tambar inscription of 1144 AD.© 


The Tambuliga Setti Sasirvaru 


This was an association of dealers in betel nuts and allied articles 
used for eating the betel leaves. They figure in Manugundi and other 
inscriptions.” 

The Five Hundred Svamies of Ayyavole 


Gdlihalli inscription refers to the five hundred svamies of Aiyyavole 
who along with several other bodies granted an are-visa for a honnu.*’ It 
also appears in the Kamadhénu inscription along with the sixty families 


and Mummuri- dandas.© 
Mummuri-dandas 


They appear in the epigraphs of the region. But it is difficult to 


explain this body as no relevant information is found in the inscriptions. 
Billamunnirvaru 


This was an association of soldiers who fought with bows and 


arrows who probably were the part of the imperial army of the region. 


Manugundi inscription refers to Billamunnarvaru.” 
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Ugura-munnirvaru 

They were the betel leaf pluckers. They engaged themselves in 
plucking the betel leaves. For this purpose, they grew long nails, which 
gave them the name. We get reference to Ugura-munnirvaru of five 
villages viz., Managundi, Uppdaravalli, Nuggihalli, Sattivir and 
Nirusagara.’° They are frequently referred in the epigraphical records of the 
region under study. 


Setti-guttas 


This appears to be the association of merchants as the name signifies 


and are frequently referred in the epigraphs. 
Gavaregaru and Gatrigaru 


This appears to be the association of betel leave sellers who used to 
move from place to place as referred in Golihalli inscription.’’ Gatra refers 
to a bunch of 1000 betel leaves and those who sold these bunches were 


known as gatrigas.” 
Entu-hittu 


Fleet opines that it comprised of eight bodies.” Viz., three village 
officials — talavara, sénabéva and gauda and five representatives i.€., 


carpenter, blacksmith, goldsmith, ‘washerman and boatman.” In an 
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extraneous record viz., a copper plate grant found at Kolhapur, we find 
hitta-kara badagi (village carpenter), the hittakara kammara (village 
blacksmith), hittakara akkasale (village goldsmith) and hittakara 
talavara.’”’ From this passage entu-hittu appears that it was the prominent 
body that rendered necessary services in the day-to-day life of the people. 
Bailir inscription of Permadidéva quotes four hittus-heggadeyara Mallana, 


akkasale Singdja, kammara Désoja and madivala Soppayya.”° 
Pajiicha-matha 


It appears as those who make grants in a village or protect the 
grants. In Kadarolli inscription (1098AD) Pafichamatha along with other 
is enjoined with the duty of protecting grants. Gurav opines that Pajicha- 


matha may stand for the collective representation of the five mathas.” 
Mahésvara Janangalu 


They are referred in the Kamadhénu inscription as those assigned to 
the duty of protecting the grants made.’”* They appear to be the counter 


parts of the Jangamas of the present day. 
Mahdajanas 


The Mahdajanas were the heads of agraharas whose number varied 


from 200 to 400 and more according to the size of the agraharas. The 
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mahdajanas were proficient in the Védas, Veédangas, in eighteen Puranas 
and Smritis, in music, and dialects. They took pleasure in offering food, 
medicine, asylum and knowledge of the science. They were diligent in 
discharging the six fold duties of the Brahmanas - yama, niyama, dhyana, 
dharana, japa, mauna, svadhyaya and samadhi.” That they were the 
learned teachers of the agraharas is evident from Amminabhavi 
inscription.™ Being Brahmanas they received enormous land grants and 


enjoyed considerable status in the social, administrative and political life of 


the region under study. They settled religious and other disputes. For 
instance Kittir epigraph mentions - when a land dispute arose between two 
Biahaianes Sivasakti and Kalyanasakti it was referred to Sri Mahdaéesa 
mahdajananga] of Dégave agrahara who is said to have settled the dispute 


amicably by convening a meeting in the sabhamandapa of the temple.” 
Sthanikas and Sthanacharya 


The administrators of the temples and the Saiva teachers who used 
to impart education were known as the sthadnikas. When there was more 
than one sthanika the eldest among them was called as Sthanacharya who 


played a key role in the village life. Amminabhavi inscription describes the 
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virtues of Srimadadityadévara sthanacharya.™ Since there were many Saiva 


temples in Halasi region, there were sthanacharyas there. 


In addition to these communities there were sculptors, architects, 
artists, engravers and engineers who played an important role in the 
construction of temples and engraving inscriptions. Stone slab inscription 
in the Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple refers to Madhusidanasiri as the 


engraver of that epigraph.® 


From the above account it is evident that the region under study 
stood for corporate existence in its daily life. People seem to have acted in 
the spirit of good will and co-operation, which was a marked feature of 


their existence. 
Position of Women 


The position that women enjoyed in any society is the index of the 
civilisation and culture of that society. Women in India enjoyed the greater 
measure of freedom in the earlier period, which was curtailed by the rigid 
codes of lawgivers of later times. Despite the later handicap womenfolk 
rose to eminence exhibiting their innate abilities in many walks of life. 
These observations regarding Indian womanhood in general are true of the 
women of Karnataka and Halasi region as well. Women were educated in 
finearts like music, dance and painting in addition to general education. 


Women belonging to the upper strata of the society, which consisted of 
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Brahmanas and Ksatriyas were held in high esteem. They were very active 
in public life. Little information is obtainable from the epigraphs of the 
early Kadambas about the role played by women in public life and their 
status in the society. The times of the Chalukyas of Kalyana reveal a large 
number of ladies of imperial and feudatory families taking active part in 
religious, seciel and administrative activities. The steadfastness and 
devotional fervour exhibited in the preservation and propagation of their 


faith by the women of the region under study are highly admirable. 


The epigraphs of the later Kadamba period give some information 
about the role of women in public life. She served as ruler,” gave grants 


and built agraharas.** Women also held several posts of responsibility. 


One Laksmadévi was the Sunkadhikari in Halasi-12000 region. 


Maildladevi, daughter of Vikramaditya VI and wife of Kadamba 
Jayakééi II who lived a glorious life is generally mentioned in the records 
with her husband. References of Mailaladévi as ruling over administrative 
divisions like Unkal-30, Sabbi-30, Utsugrama-30, Vénugrama-70 in the 
inscriptions of Halasi region suggest that probably she ruled jointly with 


her husband and at times as independent ruler.® This speaks of her ability 


as an administrator. 
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Kamaladévi, queen of Permadidéva was a cultured woman with 
special interests in socio-religious activities of the region. She promoted 
the cause of education by establishing an agrahara at Dégave and granting 
it to the Brahmanas of the place. She was also responsible for the 
construction of two temples, aces with elegant carvings im the honour 
of god Sri Kamala-Narayana and goddess Mahalaksmi at Degave.*’ The 
Halasi grant says that Permadidéva was the husband of this lovely woman 
delicacy. ® 

Marriage and family continued to be main career for women. 
Though women belonging to the middle class families hardly had any role 
to play except as the mother, wife, and sister we get inscriptional evidences 
about the obligatory role played by them in the social life of the region. 
Managundi inscription states that Tippavva, wife of Joisa Tippayya 
discharged the obligation of her husband by giving away a part of the 
property. Padmaladévi, Gangadévi, Polliyakka, Chattiyakka, Goggiyakka, 
Hammikabbe, Chandikabbe figure in the epigraphs of the region who have 
distinguished themselves for their active role either as administrators or as 
the devotees or as the donors.” Chandikabbe, wife of Uttaravasi pandita of 
Unkal is referred as kavindrasute who is said to have given the gift to a 


choultry.7 Common women enjoyed singing and dancing. The temple 
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dancers or the dévadasis were specialised particularly in this kind of 
activity. Dance was regarded as fine art that entertained all classes of 
people. There is reference to courtesans in the inscriptions of the region 
who were excellent custodians of finearts. Prostitution was accepted as a 


profession and taxes like siJedere, kannadivana were levied on them. 


The role of women in promoting religious activities is most striking 
through out the period. Women became more inclined towards Jainism. 
Jaina temples were erected and patronised at their behest. Popularity of 
Jainism in Halasi region indicates the status of women there, as Jainism 
stood for liberal attitude towards women. Some women were inclined 


towards asceticism. Jaina kantis are referred to in the inscriptions. 
Marriage 


There is no specific reference about the institution of marriage in the 
early Kadamba records found in the region under study. But the social 
institutions and customs that existed in other parts of Karnataka prevailed 
in Halasi region. The girls were married after the attainment of puberty and 


it appears that young men and women were free to select their spouses. The 
custom of svayarnvara or the bride choosing a suitable husband was in 
existence. Vikramankadévacharite makes a mention of svayamvara of 
Silahara scinces: Chandralekha who chose Vikramaditya as her husband 


for his valiant deeds.°? Another instance is narrated by Hémaséna that 
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Mayanalladévi, daughter of Goa Kadamba ruler Jayakési I fell in love with 
handsome king Karnaraja and went to the latter’s capital to marry him.” 


Women thus had considerable freedom in selecting their husbands and 


married the men of their choice. 


Marriages were celebrated with great pomp and show at bride’s 
place in a well-decorated pendal specially erected for the purpose. A tax 
called maduvepandaravana or tax on marriage pendal was levied, which 
was normally given to the temples or for the construction of tanks in the 
region. 

Beautiful description of the royal marriage is given in Naréndra 
inscription, which states that Chattayya went to Thane to marry the 
princess of the region.” The same inscription further states that 
Vikramaditya VI came to the border of his country to receive Jayakési with 


great joy and gave him his daughter, along with number of omaments, 


maidservants, treasury and countless wedding gifts.”° 


From the inscription we get details regarding Jayakési’s marriage 
with Mailaladévi. Vikramaditya VI came forward to receive Jayakési, and 
took him to the lavishly decorated jeweled pendal, washed his feet and 
while the ground was shining with kalasas kept on it, he gave his daughter 


to the bridegroom along with innumerable elephants, horses and gold.”° 
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Tambar inscription states that Vikramaditya VI blessed his son- in- law 
with the grant of Palasige country.’ He granted Kanakur for lighting the 


lamp to Lord Somanatha of Saurastra.” 
Polygamy 


Manu supported polygamy.” Generally the ruling class like kings, 
nobles and the members of aristocracy practiced polygamy. We get rare 
references about the practice of polygamy by the common people. Ranna 


says that Nagadéva married two sisters Attimabbe and Gundamabbe at a 
time.'°° King Vijayaditya had two queens Laksmidévi and Hampadévi. 
Reference to Kadamba queens Mailaladévi and Kamaladévi in the 


inscriptions as piriyarasis suggest the existence of polygamy. 
Sati system 


From time immemorial, sati system prevailed in Karnataka. 
Extreme love towards the husband, glorification of pativratya, personal 
prestige, protection of honour, fear of the degraded life of the widow, 
selfishness of the man that the widow should not depart him, that wife 
should not become the possession of other man and social prestige were 
some of the factors behind the practice and popularisation of sati system.’”! 
Woman was not forced to perform the rite of sati. She willingly did it, for, 


she knew the alternative wasn’t very attractive. That sati was a voluntary 
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act, makes it clear that the fear of widow’s sexuality in general was the 
motive behind instituting this custom. There was also an entrenched notion 
that of a woman and her body as male spouse’s property, which should not 
be consumed by any other male. The only solution was the fresh and final 
consummation with the dead husband’s body. The decision to perform sati 
was to choose between posthumous stone memorial and the living hell of 
being called as an inauspicious woman. She volunteered the act in order to 


avoid compulsions of the society. 


In India the Brahmin community originally practiced sati system. 
But in due course the Ksatriyas and other fighting classes performed the 
rite.'° Generally the widow of a hero, who died while protecting the cows 
and boundaries performed the rite of sati and temples were built, memorial 
stones erected in memory of the mahdsati or virtuous woman. In memorial 
stones sati is shown with a lemon in the left hand, right-hand in 
abhayamudra.'? The enormous number of mastikals in the Kadamba 
mandala point out that sati system was largely practiced under them. The 
evidence of the practice of sati under the early Kadambas is furnished by a 


record, which states that when Ravivarma died one of his queens obtained 


mukti i.e., became sati.'™ 


In Halasi there is a Mastikal cum hero stone in which the husband 


stands dwarfed by her side and the sculptural representation of sati with 
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raised hands.'°* From this it is evident that in Halasi region there was the 
practice of sati. The practice of sati was probably voluntary and not forced 


upon the widow. 


In relation to the death of the royal ladies a peculiar custom seems to 
have been [present in Karnataka. An inscription of Satavahana king 


Vasistiputra Pulumavi states that it was the memorial slab of the queen.'” 
Self- sacrifice 


In the inscriptions of the region under study instances of self- 
sacrifice are not lacking. Intra-geographical and ecological imbalances and 
economic pressures coupled with aspiration of the local chieftains to power 
set the centri-petal and centrifugal forces at work involving ‘ented 
violations and battles- all these forces caused constant tension among 


people and produced warriors to face these challenges.” 


That the hero cult and hero worship were integrated into the social 
and cultural life is indicated by the hero-stones found in the region. 
Immolation received social sanction and those who committed this act 
became heroes.’”* There are as many as six hero stones in Halasi. There 
are two herostones in the antarala of Kalméévara temple at Halasi in which 
hero is depicted fighting with a group of three persons.'” A hero stone of 


Tambir mentions Rastrakita king Govinda IV and his feudatory Kanha 
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maharaja ruling over Halasi-12000 and records the death of Anniga of 


Tambar in the battle.!!° 


Number of herostones in and around Halasi also reveal the frequent 
skirmishes between the ethnic groups and conflicts within the 


communities. It probably indicates occasional unrest in the society. 


Sometimes vows of self-destruction were entered into when a 
cherished wish was fulfilled. A man vowed to give his head to the goddess 
if king Santivarma gets a son and accordingly killed himself when a son 


was born to the king. 
Food, Costumes and Ornaments 


Food, ornaments, dress and decoration of the people varied with the 
time, place and the class of the people. Authentic and detailed information 


can be gathered from literature, epigraphs and sculptures of the region. 


Some sections of the society like the Brahmanas and Jains were 
strict vegetarians. Food items consisted of preparations made of rice, 
wheat, millet, milk products and varieties of fruits and vegetables.’"! 
Spices like cardamom, clove, cumin and coriander were in vogue. 
Sugarcane and milk products were in abundance. There are inscriptional 


references to rice and jackfruit.'!* 
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Cooking as an art was developed to perfection. Pampa-Bharata 
refers to mandaka (water thin preparation roasted on earthern pots), soft 
médakas (steamed sweet savory), Sakavataka (vegetable b6nda), sikarni 


(cool lassi) and so on.!!? 


Manasollasa of Sémésvara III refers to tasty 
delicacies enjoyed by the king and his fellow men such as rice and curds 
mixed with pepper, ginger, cardamom. Preparations like laddukas, khira, 


and saline preparation of roots and fruits. He also mentions iddalige 


prepared out of blackgram. 


Especially the Ksatriyas may have consumed non-vegetarian food 
from earliest times. ASokan inscriptions refer to the reduction in the 
number of animals slaughtered in the royal kitchen for food. Rabbits, wild 
pigs and birds furnished flesh for food. Celebrated drinks like sarad, 
kakkara were the common drinks of intoxication as referred in 
Manasollasa.''* Participation of women in drinking seems to have been a 


common custom among the royalty and nobility.'!° 


Costumes 


Dress and ornaments worn by the people indicate their aesthetic 


sense. Geographical factors influenced the dress habits of the people. 


The sculptural representations of male and female figures in the 


region enable one to understand the dresses worn by the people. The 
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sculptures of gods and goddesses found in Dégave, Halasi, Tambiar, 
Amminbhavi, the various hero stones, sati stones and nisidis found 


scattered in the region give the general idea about the costumes. 


A lower garment tightly worn around the waste with a over garment 
tied around the waste and tucked on one side was usually the dress of the 
men leaving bare the upper part of the body. The soldiers had thick loined 
cloth upto the knee joints to serve like shirts that tallied with the herostone 


depictions of the soldiers. Men tied turban round their head like pagadi.'"® 


The ladies wore cloths below the waist and a loincloth to cover the 
bosom. The folds of the dress as seen on the delicately carved female 


figures, distinctly a sari, appears to have been common among women. 


Varieties of silk cloths like chinambara, dévangapatte, pasika 
rohana are described in contemporary works like 
Vikramankadevacharita.''’ Gold embroidered cloth was worn on special 


occasions. During summer soft attractive and light cloths were used. Since 
Halasi region fall under the heavy rain belt during monsoon princes and the 


people alike used warm cloths. 


Some of the cosmetics mentioned in the contemporary literary 
works and epigraphs may also be noted here. They put on saffron mark on 


their forehead. Red lac (Yavaka) was used for decorating the feet of the 
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ladies. Afjana bindu was put on the face for beautifying it. Kaighatti, 
admixture of camphor, sandal paste musk and saffron were used for hand 


wash after the dinner.''® Ladies as described in the copper plate inscription 


painted toenails with alaktaka die.'' 


Hand mirrors usually made of brass 
were commonly used as depicted from Dégave sculptures. Women had 


various styles of tying their hair in knots, braits, pleats and otherwise. 
Ornaments 


From the epigraphs and sculptural representations in the temples it 
appears that the exuberance of ornaments worn by men and women was 


more profuse than the present days. 

Men and women wore ear ornaments of different types. According 
to Dégave inscription, scholars visiting the capital of Jayakési I wore 
golden earrings.'”° Same inscription refers to jingling anklets worn in the 
feet and tinkling bracelets worn by the kinnaris. Other types of ornaments 
included necklaces like vaijayantihara, sthanaharas, udarabandhas, 


wristlets, mekhalas, armlets, kankana and so on. 


In the Dodwad plates ladies who prostrated before Mahadévi the 


In 


queen of Jayakeéi III are stated to be wearing jewels in the hair.'? 
Tambir inscription we get the phrase samasta_ kaichana 


abharanangaljam.'** Tambar fragment inscription refers to finger ring in the 
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phrase ungaramudre. Glass bangles were also known. Sometimes women 


covered their forehand completely with bangles. 
Amusements 


References regarding music, dance, drama, dicing, hunting, and 
many others have been found in the inscriptions. This shows that the 
people of Halasi region were equally interested in these pursuits, affording 


liberal patronage as well as practicing them. 


Generally various types of amusements and past-times mentioned in 
the records were pertaining to members of royalty and aristocracy. Musical 


concerts used to be held in royal courts, temples, and other public places. 
Kamadhénu inscription refers to Kafichukas and Goyakas.'** Manevergade 
Singarasa is described as abate enjoying musical concerts. The Dodwad 
plates refer to the singing of sweet voiced damsels of Vidyadharas and 
their playing the flute during sangita géstis.'* Permadidéva’s minister 
Babhanadeva was an expert musician. Permadidéva’s brother Vijayaditya 
was well-versed in instrumental and vocal music. Naréndra inscription 
refers to dancers and dancing, orchestra and acting (nartaka-nartana and 


nati-natana.'”> Tala, vitala (stringed musical instrument), ghana (cymbals) 


and susira (wind instrument) are some of the musical instruments 


mentioned in the epigraphs of the region. 
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Besides the above references we have the permatti-turya-nirghosa 
of the Kadambas and the pafichamaha-Sabda. The five great musical 


instruments were kombu, tammete, Sankha, bhéri, and jayaghanta. 


As to the drama the Mugud inscription mention that nadagaunda 
Martanda constructed a  ndatakaséle adjacent to samyuktarat- 


126 References to actors and actresses are found in the 


nakarachaityalaya. 
inscription. Singarasa, the manevergade of Mailaladévi is called as 


prangana for acting by the actress vanivanite.'?’ 


Hunting as a hobby is mentioned in the epigraphs. Nadagaunda 
Bommadéva of Mugunda-30 is described gajabéntekara or hunter of 


elephants. '”* 


Dévagiri plates of Mrigésavarma describes the king as well versed 
in many sports, particularly riding of elephants, horses and wielding of 
weapons of war.’” Similarly the Dévagiri plates of Dévavarma mention 


that he was an expert in the science of horses, music and archery.'”° 
Discourses and listening to interesting episodes from puranas, 


itihasas, epics and dramas must have played important role in day to day 


life.'?! Wrestling, diceplay are found in sculptures. Swinging was a 
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common amusement. Cockfight, ram-fight, bullfight were other forms of 


amusements. 


Certain festivals were also celebrated for the enjoyment of public. 
Gudnapur inscription states that in the season of spring, the festival of 
Manmatha used to be celebrated.'** Similarly Ravivarma’s Halasi plates 
refer to the festival of Jinéndra, which was to last for eight days every year 
from the full moon day of kartika month.'*? In addition folk dramas like 
yaksagana and bayalata the themes of which were drawn from the stories 


of epics and purdnas were in vogue. 


Despite occasional raids and change of overlords, the life of the 
village was on the whole little disturbed. Though society continued to be 
traditional, it made conscious efforts to accept and promote changes and 
made progress. Adjustments between various social classes and ensuing 
harmony in society reduced social tensions. Society did admit changes 
while at the same time retained the basic characteristics of social life. The 
social life of the people in the region under study was vigorous and active. 
There was collective participation of different classes in various social . 


activities that contributed for the social solidarity of the region. 
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CHAPTER V 


EDUCATION AND LITERATURE 


The cultural quality and the intellectual temper of a nation are best 
reflected in its literature and educational system. Education plays the key 
role in the development of virtues, in the inculcation of practical values of 


life and also social order and progress. 


The urge to survive made man inquisitive and taught him to rise 
above his brutal instincts first in the family under the power of patriarch, 
later in the village under the rule of headman and again in society under the 
bonds of customs and laws and this laid a gradual foundation for the 


beginning of conscious education.” 


Education in ancient India was not regarded as the end in itself but 
only as a means to an end namely attainment of knowledge of the 
Absolute.’ Through out the ages in India the ultimate aim of life being 
mukti or emancipation, education was sought as the means of emancipation 
(atma-gyaia).* Indeed the cultural institutions of ancient India have been 
transmitted to posterity by a sound system of education and here we get an | 
explanation as to why India and her heritage have survived.’ Religion 
practically dominated every sphere of national life and the sphere of 


education forms no exception.° 
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The educational system that existed elsewhere m Karnataka 
continued in Halasi region down the centuries irrespective of dynastic 
changes that ruled the land. Literary works, epigraphs and monuments shed 


welcome light on educational system as prevalent in the region. 


The system of education was neither state controlled nor state 
directed although it was generously patronised by kings, noblemen, 
merchants and other philanthropists. State believed in the spontaneous 
growth of education. The establishment and control of the educational 
institutions by the state was not felt necessary as it was held the duty and 
privilege of every Brahmana to teach by virtue of certain standards of 


learning and merit of birth in certain family.’ 


During Rigvédic and Later Védic age, high reverence was shown to 
learning.® The gurukul system of education functioning as the school in 
ancient times, ignoring the vital difference between the individuals teaches 
them by classes and aim at mass production in education.” Temple schools 
and colleges started by the early Hindus were the natural reaction to the 
Buddhist and Jaina monastic universities. The priests and acharyas of the 
temples and mathas carried out the tradition of imparting education.'® 
Provision of primary education seems to have been existed in almost every 
village. The practice of supplying free land for the school teachers referred 


in the inscriptions as balasiksadharma or akkarigavritti was a wide spread 
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_ element in rural economy. The vidyarambha ceremony was performed at 
the commencement of primary education.'' Soméévara III, the Kalyana 
Chalukyan ruler observes that after the performance of the upanayana a 


prince should be taught Védas as well as sciences of weapons. ’” 


The elaborate scheme of higher education described in the Smritis 
for the three upper classes after the ‘thread ceremony’ is found in the 
commentaries of the period.’? Vijnanésvara, the contemporary 
commentator describes at length the primary and higher education. He 
points out that celibate student should carry on begging.“ This was mainly 
to teach the pupil humility and to make him realise that it was due to the 
sympathy and help of society that he was learning the heritage of his race. 
It also helped to remove distinction between the poor and the rich and also 
to make society realise its responsibility about the education of the rising 
generation.'* Thus it may be inferred from the records that the students 
largely depended on the charity of the rich and the benevolent people who 
generously endowed the seats of learning. Especially the poor and the 
deserving students were supported to acquire knowledge and were supplied 


with food and clothing free of charge. 


Contemporary literature-Sanskrit and Kannada _ shows _ the 
importance enjoyed by guru in Karnataka. Kannada poets had the practice 


to mention the names of their preceptors and generations of their preceptor 
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in their works. The function of the guru or the teacher was to lead the 
scholar from the darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge and to 


remove the lamp of learning concealed under the cover and let out light. 


As education and religion were indistinguishable in ancient and 
medieval times all branches of education sprang from religious rituals and 
sacrifices.'° Religious establishments played an important part in 
intellectual, moral and religious education. Since teaching would be ideal 
in any serene place charged with holy atmosphere deemed to be an abode 
of god, temples were selected for imparting education to the students. 
Temples played remarkable role in making the life of the people 
meaningful and worthy by also acting as centers of education. Temple was 
the school where the children of the village learnt three Rs- viz., reading, 


writing and arithmetic. 


Imparting education was not only the duty of the government in the 
region under study as was the case in rest of Karmataka. The government 
rendered financial assistance in times of need. It was the responsibility of 
the self-governing bodies to make arrangements for the education of the 
young. For this purpose they received grants and endowments. Some 
epigraphs testify that some times agraharas were founded by the state but 
more grew by themselves. The learned Brahmin students from all quarters 


flocked to them to acquire knowledge at the feet of the teachers. In course 
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of time these establishments developed into educational centers of the first 
rank and they were granted all the privileges of the agraharas, which were 
royal foundations. Inscriptions are silent about the origin of agraharas 


though many of them speak of their patrons in the period of prosperity. 


Education and literature were widespread in Halasi region is evident 
from the existence of numerous lithic records and copper plates. They 


attest to the high degree of literacy. 


Little information is obtainable from the epigraphical records of the 
region about the centers of primary education. The temple priests in the 
villages (aiyyas or aigal) imparted primary education of reading, writing 
and arithmetic.’ He was also called akkariga. Primary education was in 
Kannada while higher education was in Sanskrit. It was known as bdala- 
Siksé. After teaching the Kannada letters children were introduced to 


Kannada language. 


The main centers of higher education were agraharas, brahmapuris, 

ghatikas and the mathas attached to the temples. Agrahadra was a town by 

itself consisting of corporate Brahmin community whose profound 

scholarship attracted students from distant places.'* It was here that people 

of diverse classes and religions assembled. Here education of an advanced 

type was disseminated to all in different branches of human knowledge. 
Spee 
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Funds were provided for the establishments of the teachers in a separate 
colony and for maintenance of the students. The agraharas differed from 
brahmapzuris in that while former consisted of the whole village donated to 
the learned Brahmanas by the king (or any of the chiefs) for conducting 
educational and religious activities the later was a mere Brahmin colony in 
the village. Brahmapuris were centers of learning. They were located in 
villages or towns exclusively meant for the residence of Brahmanas. There 
were brahmapuris in the agraharas of Hubli and Kanakapira as mentioned 


in the inscriptions of the places.’ 

It is ‘nierestag to learn from the record of Halasi region that. the 
agrahara of Kanakapura in Kundar-500 was granted for the burning of 
incense in the temple of Sdomanatha of the Saurdastravisaya By 
mahamandalégvara Jayakési II at the time of his marriage under the 
direction of his father-in-law Vikramaditya VI.”° The agrahara henceforth 


became god’s brahmapuri.?' Indeed this is a rare instance when an 


agrahara was granted for some other purpose. 


Smriti law contemplates students of upper classes as receiving 
higher education at the dwellings of Brahmin teachers.”* Generally situated 
at some distance from the city, villages were chosen for the agrahara 


because of the pure and cheerful atmosphere, open and delightf.s' spaces, 
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the smiling meadows, the shady groves and the green fields. This best 
explains why Kamaladévi, the Kadamba queen, chose Dégaon in the 
vicinity of Halasi as the site of agrahara.”> However in course of time the 
agrahara on account of its own importance and intercourse with the out 


side world grew into a flourishing city. 


Agrahara Kuppattar is described as an ornament to the ocean— 
girdled Kuntala country, ever filled with Brahmanas, well versed in Vedas 


and Sastras.”4 


An early instance is the agrahara of Talagunda, which is 
said to have been founded by mythical Mukkanna Kadamba who brought 
32 Brahmin families from Ahichhatra (in present Bareilly) and settled them 
at Sthanakundar, where they taught people.”° Ittagi near Khanapur was 
another important agrahéra under Kadambas of Goa the resident 
_ Brahmanas of which were said to have been free from the defects of Kali 
age.”° 

Besides advancement of learning in their kingdom, kings were 
swayed by prevalent belief that the establishment of agrahara promoted 
the well being of the founder. The agraharas were of different types like 
anadi-agrahara (Eleyapurvalli), Maha-agrahara (Dégaon), Sarva-agrahara 


(Haliyal and Déevarahubballi).”’ Agraharas of Kanakur, _ Ittagi, 


Amminabhavi, Tambir were also prominent. 
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Agraharas consisted of corporate Brahmin communities who were 
called as the mahajanas. They managed the affairs connected with the 
agrahara. The council of Védic scholars was in course of time designated 
as the Mahdjanas of agrahara villages throughout the medieval period of 
Karnataka. Therefore mahajanas were the heads of the Brahmin families 
who enjoyed the benefits of agrahara villages. The scholarship and 
religious awareness of the mahdjanas was noteworthy. The following 
description of the mahdjanas of Amminabhavi agrahara would apply to 
any mahdajanas. Yama-Niyama-Svadhyaya—Dhyana—Dharana—-Mauna— 
Anusthana—-Purana-Japa-Samadhi-Silasampannam.”® The Brahmin donees .- 
of the agraharas were often described in inscriptions as being zealous in 
discharging their six fold scriptural duties or Satkarma-yajana 
(performance and supervision of sacrifices), adhyayana (study), adhyapana 
(instruction specially of the Védas), dana (making gifts) and pratigraha 
(receiving gifts). 

It appears from such description that society looked those who were 
learned and righteous, with great respect. 

Though agraharas were generally interpreted as the Brahmin 


settlements, not all the people lived there were Brahmanas. There were 


other people as well, belonging to different castes and communities and 
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following various professions but the property rights over those villages 
doubtlessly rested with Brahmin donees only.” 

The corporate Brahmin communities of the agraharas administered 
the affairs connected with its management. There are few inscriptional 
evidences to show that in Halasinadu mahajanas accepted and donated the 
gifts by sitting in assemblies or mahasabhas. The mahajanas of 
Amminabhavi were present when Chandikabbe donated land to a 
choultry.*° Mahajanas used to take the consent of other groups when they 
offered grants to the deity. E.g., Brahmanas of Eleyapurballi in Halsinadu 
gave grants to god SannigéSvara with the consent of Kurimba-sénigas of 
Navalar.*! A smmiave fact of the mahajanas donating to the Jaina basadi 
appears in the Managundi inscription.*? The whole village occupied by the 
Brahman as was the property of the agrahara. This is manifested from an 
inscription, which says Mailaladévi before making grant of land to Jaina 
matha at the agrahara of Kuppattir, bought the land at this village from the 
Brahmanas. 

The assembly being executive body also preformed certain civic 


functions as well. These probably included arranging religious discourses 


and philosophical discussions, celebration of religious festivals, 
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maintenance of charitable institutions and reading of the Puranas and 


Védas in the assemblies. 


Endowments of properties that were made from time to time by the 
kings came directly under the control of agrahara authorities. Soldiers and 
tax-collectors were forbidden to encroach on them or exercise any 
jurisdiction.*° 

Reference may be made here to bhattavritti often occurred in the 
inscriptions, which relate to the grant of land given to learned Brahmin 
teachers. It was not merely a stipend for study but also for teaching. It was 
not only a reward for learning but also remuneration for giving instructions 


and for carrying on religious and cultural activities. 

There are inscriptional evidences of dadowinents made by the state 
as well as private individuals with a view to promote and facilitate the 
cause of education. Késavadéva in 1158 AD granted land for teaching three 
Védas, vyakarana, prabhakara, Védanta and the like in the agrahara of 


Talagunda.™ 


The queen of Sivachitta was known for the infusion of learning 
among the subjects. She made grants to teach subjects such as Véda, 


Vedanga, Nyaya, Mimarisa, Yoga, Smriti, Itihasa, and Puranas besides the 
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best system of astronomy to the agrahara of Dégaon. *° The following 


table gives some idea of these endowments:*° 


Table-I 


[Tomenpamoe [tate 


For teaching Ghatikadhyaya 10 nivartanas and 388 kammas in 
rice field, 10 nirvatanas and 500 

kammas in a field yielding grains, 
two nivartanas and 720 kammas in 
a field fit for betel plants. 


For the tank............... 9 nivartanas and 422 kammas in 
rice field and 8 nivartanas and 424 
kammas in a field yielding grain 


For each share 
Narasimhabhattopadhyaya...... 
Isvarabhattapadhyaya......... ... 
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The curriculum of the study was very vast, which included both 
sacred and secular subjects. Inscriptions discuss at length various subjects 
of study taught in the agraharas. Great care was taken to pronounce the 
Védic hymns correctly to begin with. Detailed study of the Védas was the 
next step. Besides, subjects like grammar, logic, astrology, astronomy, 
drama, polity, dancing and the languages including Kannada were taught. 

Subjects taught in the agraharas of Halasi region included sakala 
Véda, Védanga, astronomy, Nyaya, Sankhya, Yoga, Smriti, Itihasa, Puranas, 
Parajyotisya,’ — Arthagastra,* — Jainasiddhanta,  Sabdanu$asana,*” 
sankhyasastra, alankarasastra, authors like Patafjali, Chanakya and 


Sukra“, vadya, gita,"'nritya,”* and nataka.”’ 


Agraharas promoted a healthy spirit of academic discussions, 
religious disputations and philosophical discourses and thus acted as a 
pleasant diversion from the monotony of the ordinary teaching routine. 

Ghatikasthana, also called ghatika was another important centre of 
higher education. Earliest epigraphical reference to ghatika is in the 
Talagunda inscription.“ Rice considers ghatika as the chief place of the 


assembly of Brahamanas.*° According to Sircar it means the settlement of 


learned men founded by the kings.*° 


19] © 


Those who distinguished themselves in scholarly disputations and 


discourses were called ghatika-sahasa. There is no reference to the 


existence of ghatikas in the epigraphs of the region. 


Matha was another educational establishment that played an 
important role in the cultural life of the people. It was a typical Indian 
_ monastery with monks, ascetics and students living within its precincts. 
Mathas were invariably attached to the temples. Founding of a monastery 
for teachers and pupils does not appear to have been an ancient practice in 
India.*” The ascetics were required by the s4stras not to possess any 
property and not to stay long in any one place. Therefore people built 
shelters to accommodate them when they visited their towns, which were 
known as the mathas.”* Mathas were free boarding houses where students 
and the ascetics were provided with food and the clothes free of charge. 
Kings, wealthy and philanthropic citizens gave rich endowments to the 


mathas for their maintenance. 


Both the mathas and temples through the centuries have been 
supplementary to each other, both catering to the religious and spiritual 
wants of the people. In the mathas students lived and received instructions 


both religious and secular and were attached to the temples.” 
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In Kadamba mandala there were paiichamathas dedicated to Siva , 
Visnu, Brahma, Jina and Buddha respectively.” Mathas came into 
existence from 1000 AD and belonged to Saiva ascetics of Kalamukha cult. 
In Halasi region there were probably many mathas as evident from the 
number of Saiva temples and the Kalamukha ascetics referred in the 
inscriptions. 

Adult education was provided through out the region by making 
endowments to temples for the recitation and exposition of the epics and 
puranas. The performance of dance, music and drama in temples like the 
one at Mugad enabled the people to develop a sense of appreciation of 
arts."' Technical education was mostly imparted in the homes of the 
craftsmen and their well-organised guilds safeguarded the prestige and 
efficiency of the respective professions. The construction activity of 


numerous monuments must have given ample scope for the discovery of 


fresh talents besides the application of known abilities. 


Thus the educational activity indeed served as the basis of the 


intellectual and moral culture of Halasi region as also its progress. 
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Language and literature 


The cultural quality and temper of a nation can be gauged to a-great 
extent by its literature. Literature besides revealing the thoughts of the time 
also reflects hopes and aspirations of the people. 

Rulers of Karnataka belonging to different dynasties gave patronage 
to learning, literature and scholarship. There were reputed poets in Kings’ 
courts. Kadamba rulers of the region being themselves great scholars 
patronised many men of letters in their courts. For Instance Halasi 


inscription of Harivarma attributes that his father Ravivarma supported 
holy and learned people with the wealth amassed by just means.°* Degaon 
inscription describes the streets of Jayakési’s capital as completely filled 
with the palanquins of his pandits.” From this it is evident that the scholars 
of great repute resided in the region. One of the epithets of King 


Vijayaditya was Sarasvatibhisana, which speaks of his scholarship.“ 


Sanskrit and Prakrit were undoubtedly the earliest languages in 
which literature poured out and received royal patronage. Earliest example 
of Prakrit writer was that of Hala, the author of Sipe which 
probably was the compilation of freely circulating gathas sonst the 
people. That Sanskrit was the popular language is evident from number of 


Sanskrit inscriptions dotted in the Kadamba mandala including Halasi 
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region. Kannada for the first time was lucky enough to enjoy kingly 
attention under the early Kadambas. 

Kings, generals, administrators, nobles, feudatories and other well 
placed in the society gave patronage to the learned writers and poets. 
Gdlihalli inscription describes Babanadandanatha, chief minister of 


Permadidéva as Kavindraprakasa.”° 


That Prakrit language enjoyed popularity among the royal and 
learned classes of the society under the Kadambas is evident from the 
Prakrit inscription of the pre-Kadamba period in Karnataka. Even the 
brahmadéya grants and the performance of Védic sacrifices are recorded in 
Prakrit language. 

The Brahminical origin of the Kadambas and probably the southern 
invasion of Samudragupta in 4th century AD might have influenced the 
introduction of Sanskrit as the official language replacing Prakrit. The very 
first inscription viz. Chandavalli inscription is in Sanskrit (this inscription 
earlier was believed to be in Prakrit but its restudy has revealed that it is in 
Sanskrit).*© Of the seventeen stone inscriptions of the early Kadambas 
nearly thirteen, are in Sanskrit. Literary activities of the region must have 


had a fresh momentum with the introduction of Sanskrit as the official 


language. It is obvious from the fact that the works of even the non- 
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Brahminic creeds like Jainism and Buddhism were written in Sanskrit in 
spite of the fact that their canonical literature was in Pali or 


Ardhamagadhi.”" 


Poet Nagavarmacharya is the author of Chandrachidamani in 
Kannada. He held ministerial post under Udayaditya, the governor of 
Banavasi. He also seems to have been the poet who composed the Halasi 


inscription of Sivachitta.™ 


Kalidasa is said to have visited the court of Kuntala king identified 
as Kadamba Kakusthavarma as a Gupta emissary where upon he wrote 


Kuntalésvaradautyam.” 


The epigraphs fill up the lacunae and make good for whatever is not 
available from the literary side in the form of regular compositions. The 
literary flavour was not lacking is evident from the galaxy of poets who 
were the composers of inscriptions of great literary merit. Though the 
purpose of the epigraphs was not to create literature but to record events, 
the aesthetic sense of the writers of the epighaphs have gained literary 
characteristics. The example of kavya style of Kadamba inscriptions is best 


depicted in Talagunda inscription composed by Kubja and Gudnapur 


inscription of Ravivarma.™ 
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Kannada language, the regional language of the people slowly took 
the place of importance in the ruling class. The earliest Kannada inscription 
is the Halmidi stone inscription.” Its invocatory part is in Sanskrit and rest 
in Kannada. Numerous Sanskrit words had entered into usage in 
Kannada.” Halmidi inscription sheds considerable light on the early stages 
of Kannada language, revealing at the same time the profound influence of 
Sanskrit on Kannada. Thrust of the local language was too much to be 
ignored. Gradually Kannada took over as the language of the inscriptions 
as they were to be read and understood by the common people. Numerous 
inscriptions, which are of considerable poetic merit, are encountered in 
Halasi region under the Kadambas of Goa. These inscriptions are mainly in 
Kannada and are noted for great literary merit. They are both in prose and 
poetry. The handwriting was careful, well formed and stylish. Sometimes 
decorative floral designs are drawn in the beginning and the end. They 
present an interesting reading and one is taken unaware by the style, 
imagination, diction and musical cadence and is enraptured in going 
through them. During this period inscriptions took to poetic style. There 
flourished several poets who were the composers of inscriptions that are 
mostly in Champu style. The miala-satpadi and the ragale, the metrical 
forms that are rare in epigraphs appear in the epigraphs of Halasi region. 


The term satpadi significantly appears in Amminabhavi inscription.” Only 
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are noticed in the records of Kadambas of Goa pertaining to Halasi region: 
Chandrasari of Ganadevi inscription © 
Nagarjunapandita of Mugad inscription (1125AD)” 

Chaundoja of Gudikatte inscription (1052AD)” 
Vyavaharapatrakavi Visvaripa of Ittagi inscription (1062AD)® 
Madhusidanasiri of Halasi inscription a 169AD)” 
Yajfiesvarasiri of Halasi inscription (1172AD)” 

Govindasari of Dégaon inscription (1174AD)”" 
Gangadharasari of Kirihalasige plates (1199AD)”” 


Another outstanding feature of the Kannada literature of this period 
is the vachanas, which literally mean prose language. Vachanas depict 
high philosophical ideas to the common man and point out socio-religious 
evils along with the stressed importance of devotion to one god Siva. 
Though we do not get direct references to the composition of vachanas 
from the region under study, it is obvious that ViraSaiva saints like 
Allamaprabhu, Siddharama, Ekantadaramayya who were the great 


composers of vachanas had visited the kingdom of the Kadambas. 
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The linguistic and structural traits of Kannada language were 
marked for their beauty, sound and expressiveness. The epigraphs of the 


region bear testimony to-this. 


Thus literature registered progress not in volumes but in variety and 


content. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The importance of the role played by economy in determining the 
material life of a region can hardly be exaggerated. The high level of 
political organisation, the degree of perfection in sculpture, architecture 
and fine arts and the prevalence of preference for religious toleration - all 
these would not have been attained but for the sound economic foundation 


of the region. 


An attempt is made here to highlight the economic aspects with 
special reference to agriculture, horticulture, industry, trade, coins, 


taxation, weights and measures as prevalent in Halasi region. 


The varied geographical features like fertile soil, rivers and rainfall, 
the political condition of intense wars and conflicts, religious faiths and 
customs, which encourage building activities, influence of caste and joint 
family system, easy means of transport and communication which 
facilitated easy movement of goods, network of roads and many other 
factors that were conducive for economic development were present in the 


region. 
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Agriculture 


The concern of the society with agricultural production is clear from 
the way various. aspects associated with agricultural operations are 


mentioned in the epigraphical records of the region. 


Agriculture was and is the backbone of Indian economy and the 
economy of Halasi region was no exception to this. This region had 
agrarian economy. Trade and industry and also the major part of the state 
revenue depended on agriculture. Even political thinkers and Smriti writers 
have advocated the uninterrupted pursuit of agriculture.’ Inscriptional 
evidences indicate that the case was not different in the region. Those who 
enjoyed food crops grown by others without cultivating the lands 


themselves were looked down upon in the society.” 


Epigraphs and contemporary literature give us some information 
about agriculture. Farmers of Halasi region as else where were familiar 
with transplantation of trees by uprooting them to facilitate full and 
luxuriant growth. Manure compounds comprising of animal fats and 
honey was applied to the roots to facilitate maximum yield from the 
plants.’ The procedure of grafting was recommended and followed for the 


growth of better and finer varieties of fruits and vegetables.° 


Expansion of agricultural activities by converting forestland was in 


vogue. Rulers encouraged such conversions by giving tax concessions. For 
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instance Jayakési I granted the village Laghumorambika to Chchandma 
since the village was uncultivated for a long time. For ten years 
Chchandma was to pay 30 Bhairava niskas and from 11" year 35 Bhairava 
niskas as land rent —a concession provided to bring village land under 
cultivation.® Uncultivable land was regularly brought under cultivation. 

Halasi region is in the safe zone of rainfall, which is very conducive 
for agriculture. A good system of agriculture, unrivalled cultivating skill, a 
capacity to produce whatever can contribute to convenience was the 
hallmark of its economy. 


Types of Land 


During ancient and medieval times land formed the strong hold of 
people. Society then believed that by gifting land to Brahmanas and gods 
one could attain heaven.’ Even Vijiianésvara, a contemporary commentator 
considers gift of land as means for the attainment of a place in heaven.® 
Contemporary records of the region refer to the land grants made to gods 
and Brahmanas. Ravivarma’s Halasi plates attribute his land grants to god 
Jinéndra.? A person who received the land welcomed such gifts as it 


granted him a status in the society.'° Land was the chief source of 


economic wealth. 
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Classification of land according to soil, fertility and use to which it 
was put was not unknown. A close survey of inscriptions of the region 
show that land was distinguished under different types such as cultivable 
land, waste land, pastoral and forest tracts. Land under cultivation was 
most important variety. Land having crops or land under cultivation was 


generally called ksétra.'' An inscription in Halasi region refers to ksétras 


like Balovara. Goa Kadamba inscriptions refer to gadde or wet land where 
paddy was grown.’ Hakkalu or hola or dry land was suitable for growing 
crops like jawar.'? Kariva or ere land was the land with black soil suitable 
for growing cotton, wheat, groundnut and sesame.'* Halunela or the 
timeworn soil, morad or sandy or poor soils were other varieties left for 


growing the grass. A piece of land was set aside for grazing the cattle.'° 


Halasi region boosts of evergreen thick forests. The forest tract was 
of great use to the people as it supplied wood for fuel, medicinal plants, 


herbs and such other products of daily use. '° 
Classification of Land 


Lands were classified on the basis of fertility of the soil as good, 
middle, bad and worst - uttama, madhyama, adhama and adhamadhama. 
These lands varied in colour, fertility and such other factors. Further the 
cultivable land, which was mainly depended on rain, was called 


dévamatrika land and the land that depended on rivers, tanks and springs 
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for the water was called nadimatrika."’ For gardens main source of water 
was wells and tanks. Land was classified on the basis of fertility of the soil 
and continuity of cultivation. '* 


Measurement of Land 


That lands were systematically measured is evident from references 
to measuring rods in the inscriptions. Each village had its own measuring 
rod.!? Kundar-kolu, Kundaru-gale,”" Hiriyakolu,” Paruvagolu,? 
Sivachittakolu,* Haruva-gélu”* were some of the measuring rods used for 
the measurement of land in the region under study. That the Kadamba 
rulers had adopted advanced system of measuring the land is revealed from 
their inscriptions found in the region. Halasi copper plates of 
MrigéSavarma”® and Ravivarma’’ describe the grant of 33 and 50 
nivartanas of land respectively to a religious establishment. From this it is 


evident that nivartana was the unit of land. Gurav considers mattar and 


nivartana as same - mattar having been derived from nivartana.”® 


Danda or rod or kamma, kambha, kolu or stick, gala or plough, 
beam, mar, kayya or hasta or hand and géna or vitasti or span were the 
various land measures prevalent in the region.” 


The following chart depicts various nomenclatures of measurement 


of land.*° 
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Table-I 

Kannada Sanskrit English 
Kamma Danda (4 hasta or Rod 

6 feet long) 
Kola - Stick 
Gala - Plough beam 
Kayya Hasta (18 inches) Hand 
Géna Vitasi (9 inches Span 

long) 
Maru (72 inches) - Length 


between two 
extremities of 
out-stretched 
hands. 


The unit of measurement of land differed from place to place and 
was not fixed by the government. It depended upon the fertility of the land, 
crops grown and taxes levied. The officers of the respective places and the 
village headmen decided the means and unit of measurement. Kamma, 
mattaru and nivartana were the units of measurement. The houses, the 


plots/sites were measured by the unit kayya or hasta or hand.*! 
Boundary Marks 


Several kinds of boundary marks were used for both individual 
lands and villages as is evident from the description of village boundaries 
in the inscriptions. There is a regular inscription of 47 lines describing the 


boundary of the village in Dégaon.*? Besides the natural boundary marks 


like ndjas, roads, hillocks, ridges, tanks, lakes and the like, there is 
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reference to the following boundary marks in the above mentioned 
inscription.” 

1. Nagarakallu- a stone with the figure of the snake 

2. Lingada kallu —a stone with the figure of linga 

3. Hatala nattakallu- a stone with the mark of a hand 

4. Nattakallu- a fixed stone 

5. Bettada kallu- a stone fixed on hillock 

6. Guddei.e., single heap 

7. Mugudde , three heaps 


8. Sattuguda- a stone with the mark of a ladle. 


The boundary marks helped to avoid the boundary disputes. 
Land Tenure 


The status of an individual in the society was considered on the 
basis of the land he owned. Irrespective of his occupation every man aimed 
at owning a plot of land. Ownership of land whether by the state or by the 
individual is a matter of controversy. According to Vijfianésvara, the king 
had to purchase land owned by the individuals if he wanted to make the 
gift of the same.*4 Inscriptions of the period also amply corroborate the 
view of the learned commentator. For instance Vikramaditya VI purchased 


the land from the agrahara village Mutage and granted the same to the 
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donee.» Thus there existed clear distinction between the private land and 
the land owned by the king. There existed private ownership of the land. 
Right to private property was respected and recognised by the state. 
Various types of land tenure were in vogue. Lands were granted for 
special services rendered for the construction of tanks, clearing of forests 
as also paying wages and salaries for public services.° This has been 
described as mahadana or great gift.*” Nettaru-kodage was the land gifted 
for acts of bravery shown in the rescue of cattle, women and boundary 
disputes. Dévadana was the land granted to the temples for the worship of 
god. Halasi inscription of Sivachitta refers to the grant of village 
Sindhavalli for the worship of lord Narasimha.** Similarly Kirihalasige 
inscription mentions the land grant given to god Bhivaraha.*” Umbali was 
the land granted for various public offices held under the king.“° Mannéya 
or sarvamanya was a religious or secular grant given to Brahmanas or 
others that was entirely free from taxes. Sometimes fifty percent 
exemption was given while granting the land and it was called 


ardhyamanya. 


Epigraphical records of the region mention various types of tenures 
held in perpetuity or for one or more generations like ékaprabhu or 


ékabhagasamya,”" tribhégasamya” and prabhu samya.” 
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King Vikramaditya VI is stated to have given Palasigedésa to his 
son-in-law Jayakééi II on tribhdga tenure as a marriage gift.“ 
Irrigation 

Irrigation simply means artificial supply of water to land for the 
cultivation of crops. Cultivators have been irrigating the fields for over 
2000 years. Panini and Patafjali’ have referred to canals and wells.”° 
Vijfianésvara considers the construction of irrigational works as matter of 
prime importance for the prosperity of the society as a whole.” In the 
records of the region we come across terms like katte (dam), kaluve (canal), 
tataka, kere (tank), nirukere (water tank), holeya sunka (river tax), 
sarévara and tirtha. 

Kings, nobles, commanders, administrators and merchants were 


involved in the construction of tanks, digging of wells and erection of 


bridges to the rivers. Inscriptions refer to number of tanks, dams, canals 
and springs spread over the periphery of Halasi region. In Ittagi copper 
plate inscription of Jayakési I dated 1062 AD tanks are referred as gundi, 
sarévara, tataka, kola, palasa, srikhanda and gurava.” An inscription of 
Jayakééi III refers to the existence of tanks and springs in Halasi region and 
further states that there was a canal in the garden at Eleyapurvalli (Hubli). 


Mugad inscription refers to the grant of land for the construction of tank 
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and the grant of ten gadyanas every year for the maintenance of the tank.” 
That there was a tank in Godlihalli near Halasi is evident from the 
inscription of the place.” The tanks rendered unique service in the 
promotion of agriculture and helped to counteract the extremes in the 


climate.*! Tanks also helped for the development of fisheries. 


Though the construction of tanks served the economic cause of 
improvement of agriculture, it also served religious purpose. Generally the 
kings, queens, merchants, mahajanas, religious heads, feudatories and even 
common people built tanks for religious merit. Talagunda inscription refers 
to the construction of tank for the use of the temple by the Kadamba king 


Kakusthavarma.” 


A lithic record from Ittagi refers to tanks like 
‘Gépalakere, pnanncnere and trikitakere in Halasi region.”> We get three 
inscriptions of Goa Kadambas, which refer to the construction of tanks and 
grants made there in for the maintenance and repair of the tank. The first is 
the brihat-tataka built by Nigumbaradasa at Gudikatte.“ The second 
constructed by Martanda in Mugud and the third is the singéya katte 
referred in Mutuge tank-bund inscription.” In all three cases grants were 
made for the maintenance and repair of the tank with specific instruction 
that the grant should not be used for any other purpose. All these tanks are 


still existing and are used for irrigation. In the Kirihalasige grants the 


following tanks are mentioned —Vallijalasaya, tadaga akhyam- sarah, 
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sarasvati tadaga, Palasikagrama vipani tadaga.° Gélihalli inscription 
refers to baguligere.”’ In Tambar inscripton we come across Hosagere, 
akkasaligere.* Haliyal inscription refers to déviyagere for which grant was 
made for its maintenance. Hubli charter makes the beautiful description 


of fields with various kinds of soils such as black, time worn and gravel 


with gardens and paddy lands fed with canal water. 


Thus enormous attention was paid to tanks, their construction and 


maintenance and much use was made of them for irrigational purpose. 
Principal Crops 

Inscriptions give us information regarding the various crops grown. 
Since Halasi region was part of Malenad area paddy was the main crop 
from the beginning. This is evident from the frequent reference to paddy 
fields or gadde in the records. Paddy was grown both as a rain fed crop and 
under irrigation from tanks. Dévarahubballi and Managundi records refer to 
paddy.’ Superior variety of paddy called gandhasdli or sweet smelling 
rice was grown. Another principal crop was sugarcane. An inscription of 
Jayakesi Ill refers to sugarcane fields in Halasi region.°* Managundi 
inscription refers to vast woodlands and flowing canals with its groves of 


trees bearing multitudes of leaves, fruits and flowers fed by mountain 


springs. Garden crops included sugarcane, coconuts, arecanuts, betel 
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leaves, bananas, mangoes, citrons, pomegranates and a host of fruits like 
mango, lemon and jackfruit, which were grown in abundance. Halasi 
region was covered with lush green gardens containing flower plants and 
creepers. In addition pulse, millets and variety of vegetables were grown in 


the region. 


Horticulture 
Horticulture was carefully persuaded with due attention to 


agriculture. The reference to ainirumaradaténta and hadinentunuru- 


maradaténta in the epigraphical records indicate the prevalence of 


horticulture. 


Following description of Halasigenadu is available in Hubli 
charters—“Halasige country is the country par excellence bringing beauty to 
the entire world with its creepers of betelnut leaves, areca palms, mango 
trees adorned with vast cluster of lotuses, streams, torrents sandy banks and 
parks outside the town, which can be compared to the nandanavana of 
Indra”. It further states—“the country looks all the time like spring season 
to its inhabitants with streams lost themselves in the limped waters of the 
pools and flowing on and feeding with their flowing waters black 
sugarcane, jack-fruit, banana plantations and leaves putting the sky out of 


site. 
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Managundi is described as beautiful with its immensely vast 
woodlands, with flowing canals and flowers always refreshing the eyes.™ 
These descriptions provide us a peep into the picturesque gardens that 
existed in the region. We get references to gardens like puspanandana, 


balasidapiwana and hidota.®’ 
Trade and Industry 


Halasi region was inhabited by wealthy trading and industrial 
classes. Inscriptions mention the flourishing mercantile community that 
traded in gold, silver, camphor, cotton cloth, perfumes, spices, fruits and 


such other articles.™ 


Since Halasi was also a religious centre the increasing size of the 
congregations at the place appears to have encouraged the traders to use it 
as a profitable centre of commercial exchange. This might explain the fact 
that in the inscriptions (10" and 11" century AD onwards) details 


concerning the mercantile activities in the region are frequently mentioned. 


Political and economic conditions of the region were favourable for 
the growth of trade and commerce. Geographically the area has been 
favoured by a long stretch of unbroken forests with mineral resources and 
soil formation with waters by rich rivers known for fertility since the dawn 
of history. Some places of the region have been trade routes from earliest 


times as evident from Greek geographer Ptolemy’s reference to places like 
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Banavasi, Halasi and so on.” Besides geographical features political 


stability and military supremacy of the Kadambas who ruled over the 


region, enabled them to bring to the ports rich products. 


The growing importance of mercantile settlements can be seen from 
the presence of several groups of traders who besides carrying trading 
activities even shared the administration of religious and economic affairs 


of the town and its surroundings. 


That Halasi region had a flourishing trade with different areas 
within, neighboring regions and also with other countries is borne out by 
inscriptions. Centres of trade were distributed in different parts of the 
region. Halasi by its very virtue as sub-capital and provincial headquarters 
gathered around it merchants from different parts. Halasi region had 
commercial contacts with Honnavar, Karwar, Goa, which connected the 
coastal parts with the plateau region. It appears to have attained economic 


prosperity as a result of increasing commercial activities. 


The descriptions in the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and 
Geography of Ptolemy corroborated by the inscriptions of the region testify 
to the vast quantity of mercantile activities. Thus the revival of the large- 
scale commercial activity at both Halasi and its periphery did contribute to 


the urbanisation. 
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Vénugrama-70, Dharwada, Naréndra, Tadakod, Amminabhavi, 
Managundi, Hubli and many other towns, which were included in Halasi- 


12000, were the important commercial centres.”” 


The trade of the region was in the hands of indigenous as well as 
foreign merchants.”’ Inscriptions of the region speak of foreign merchants 
as protected merchants as they probably traded under king’s protection.” 
It is learnt from the records that the mercantile classes were referred by the 


term $§résthi or Setti. Their organisations were known as Virabanajugas at 


the head of which were the 500 svamies of Ayyavole. 


For the commercial transactions of the articles of day to day use, 
there were shops situated in rows inside the city. The market area appears 
to have been in the centre of the town with sufficient accommodation for 
different kinds of shops such as grain shop, cloth shop and shops dealing 
with cosmetics and grocery.” Besides regular bazars and shops in all 
important towns where different types of articles were bought and sold, 
there were also weekly fairs or santes, where articles of day today use were 
sold, which fostered internal trade. Fairs in the medieval ages developed as 


intra-local trade agencies.” 


The place names that existed in the Kadamba dominion around 
Halasi region give us a clue to the network of trade routes that connected 


Halasi with various places. P.B.Desai interprets the term Dharwad as 
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Dvaravata i.e., a gateway town and a custom centre between the Malenad 
province of Halasige and the plains of Belvolanadu. To quote the passage 


here Halasigege Belvolam salesime” i.e., Belvola is the border of Halasige. 
Industries 


Industries and trade contributed for the stabilisation of the wealth of 
a country. Though direct information about the industries is lacking, we get 
incidental references and allusions found in the epigraphs of the region and 
contemporary literary wore The artisans and craftsmen engaged in 
different industries carried their work in their own cottages that had the 
hereditary knowledge of superior workmanship.”° Textile industry was the 
most flourishing one. Soméévara III lists different varieties of fabrics.”’ 
Inscriptions of Belgaum and Dharwad refer to guilds of weavers.”® An 
inscription of 12" century AD from Dharwad refers to one Somagaunda as 


an ornament to the family of silk weavers of the place.”” 


Jaggery and sugar industry were in vogue as inscriptions speak of a 
tax called dladere. Oil extraction was the flourishing industry. Betel 
processing, salt manufacturing, bamboo making, minting, dyeing, pottery, 
bangle making, metal manufacturing were the flourishing industries 
referred in the inscriptions. Metal manufacturers made the sculptures of 
gods, lamps, water vessels, trumpets, musical instruments and other articles 


of domestic use. 
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Different groups of people who were engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of jewels pursued the art of jewelry making. The architectural and 
sculptural remains at various places in the region bear testimony to the 
prevalence of a greatly advanced building technology and making images. 
Other industries were like those of making bangles, minting coins, smithy, 
dyeing, carpentry and pottery. 

The above mentioned industries of the region do not fall into any 
scientific classification except on the basis of their importance and utility. 


The industries catered to the needs of the common people. 
Merchant Guilds 


From time immemorial man has displayed his social instinct of the 
spirit of co-operation. Ancient Indian economic scenario provides us the 
glimpses of corporate activities, which seems to have been manifested in a 
marked degree.®° In ancient India the organisation of merchants and 
craftsmen is denoted by the Sanskrit term §réni, which corresponds to that 
of guild in medieval Europe.*! In South India there was a network of such 
guilds and organisations both of craftsmen and merchants; the former was 
devoted to production and the latter to distribution.’ Caste was not a 
barrier to the admission of membership to any particular guild. Mitaksara 
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deals with the laws relating to guilds.’ Merchants were intimately 


connected with the city life in ancient India.* In Karnataka also merchants 
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formed a dominant group in the town. Some of the Karnataka towns are 
referred in the inscriptions as banafjupattanas or mercantile townships like 
Teridal. Merchants who styled themselves as the protectors of the heroic 
creed of traders (Virabanafjudharma) were organised into a number of 
autonomous guilds with traditions, insignia and prasasti of their own.*° 
The inscriptions of the region under study refer to trade guilds such as 
nanadésis, Settis, banaijus, settiguttas, mummuridandas, gavares and 
gatrigas.*° Promotion of trade, protection of members from physical attack, 
grant of land and monetary contributions to temples, maintenance of tanks, 


disposal of property of those who died childless and so on were the main 


functions performed by the guilds in the region. 
Setti-Banatijuga 


It is the sanskritised version of srésthan or vanija, which in due 
course developed as the term indicating the caste.*’ Merchants are referred 
to in the inscriptions as banajfjigas, settis and viravadnigas in the 
inscriptions of the region.*® Trade was their main profession who carried 
their merchandise on the backs of animals and sold at different places. 
Golihalli inscription gives us the description of the merchant by name 


Gangisetti.®” 


Settigutta 
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It is a sanskritised version of Srésthigupta meaning those who buy 
and sell goods in wholesale. An inscription refers to the settiguttas of four 
towns though it does not mention the names of the towns.” But another 


record dated 1206 AD clearly refers to the settiguitas of four towns viz., 
Dharavada, Naréndra, Tadakodu and Amminabhavi in Halasige- 12000.”! 
Since Dégaon, Gélihalli and Dévarahubballi inscriptions refer to settiguttas 
there seems to be their settlements in the region.” 

Nakaras 


They carried their merchandise to market places in the towns and 


sold there and traded in turmeric, pepper and arecanut ”° 
Mummuridandas 


Gdlihalli inscription refers to mummuridandas of various places like 
Lokkigundi, Sedimba and so on.” They have been referred by some 
scholars as an army of traders.°> Mummuridandas like Sdsanasetti, 
Dévasetti referred in Halasi inscription might have contributed for the 
economic prosperity of the region.” 


Gavare-Gatrigaru 


The term is referred in the inscriptions of the region in connection 


with the merchants dealing in betel leaves. A bunch of 1000 betel leaves 
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was called as gatra. The merchants who dealt with these bunches were 
known as eae Térdal inscription refers to Palasige pannichchasirada 
hebbatteyali naduve gatrigaru.”" We get references about them in Golihalli 
and Dévarahubballi inscriptions.” They popularised the betel leaves trade 
in the region. They worshiped lord Siva whom they called Gavareivars: 
Nanadési-Ubhayananadési 

They were merchants who engaged themselves in internal and 
international trade. P.B.Desai refer to ubhayananadési as the two-fold 
classes of mercantile association carrying their activities inside and outside 


the country.” Dégaon,'° Golihalli,'°’ and Dharwad inscriptions refer to 


them.'” 
Ugurumunnirvaru 


They were the association of 300 people engaged in plucking betel 
leaves with their long nails, which fetched for them the name. Merchants 
who sold betel leaves were called eleyabhdjaigaru. The god worshiped by 


them was called Ugurésvara.'” 
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Billu-munnarvaru 


Managundi inscription refers to them.’ Theirs was an association 


of 300 soldiers who fought with bows and arrows. They had developed 
their own army. 

In this way merchants organised themselves after the commodities 
105 


they sold. There was a guild of fruit merchants (hannavanigara samiha), 


of cloth merchants! and so on. 
Ayyavole-500 


It was a unique economic cum socio-religious class of mendicants 
looking after the interests of the merchants’ associations. It has a powerful 
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binding factor with its own systems of laws, rules and regulations. 
its branches in different parts of Karnataka. Since Golihalli inscription’ 
refers to Ayyavoje-500, it is evident that there was a branch of it in Halasi- 
12000. They used the seal of Mahisamardini. The secret of Ayyavole’s 
long standing reputation for over seven centuries and.its mention in more 
than 500 inscriptions is due to the fact that it looked after both material and 
spiritual interests of the merchants. That the merchants of Halasi region 
had identified themselves with this guild is evident from its reference in 
Golihalli inscription. It overshadowed all other guilds of the time by its 


organisation, influence and authority. 
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There were separate craftguilds of stone-cutters (Kalkutigaru), 
bronzers (kafchugaras), carpenters (badigas), blacksmiths, goldsmiths 
(akkasali), weavers (pattegars), potters (kumbdaras), oilpressers (telligas), 
gardeners (tdntigas), washermen (madivala) and so on.''° The washermen 
installed the statue of Madivala Machidéva at Amminabhavi.'!! These craft 


guilds were federated for discharging common functions. '!* 


There is paucity of information in the epigraphs of the region 
regarding the constitution and working of these guilds. Guilds regulated 
economic life of the people. Special interest of the members was kept in 
view in directing trade and industries. Guilds also acted as banks as they 
were authorised to receive taxes from some classes of people. They 
celebrated the feast and religious functions and made provisions for the 
entertainment of the citizens.''* Guilds formed the most important organ of 
the municipal self- government, for, with them were invested the money 
that was granted to temples by kings and others from the interest on which 


they had to fulfil the terms of the grant.'!* 


An inscription from Belgaum 
refers to the number of mercantile corporations and guilds.''® The guilds 


had their own conventions, rules and regulations. 
Transport System 


Well-organised transport system facilitated the growth of trade in 


the region. Internal trade was generally based on roads referred to in the 
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inscriptions as dari, patha and marga. Some of these roads were cart tracks 
barely usable in the rainy season. But a good number of roads were of 
considerable width and are referred as heddari,''® hiriyaheddari,'\’ and 
hebbatte.''® We have reference to an important road of Halasige-12000 
referred as Halasige hannichchasirada-hebbatte.'!? There is also reference 


to trunk road from Teridal to Dharwad.'”° There is inscriptional evidence to 
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a road, which ran from Halasi to Teridal.’“’ The Kirihalasige copper plate 


refers to highway called as mahamarga.'** The Halasi inscription refers to 
purvavidi.'? Dodwad plates mention a national highway with a width of 
hundred dandas leading to various places and passing through western side 


of Dodwad.'** Highways have been referred as crowded with constant 


traffic and easy movements. 


There is a mention of roads inside the town called rajabidi, Jaina 


mendicant’s house road, settibidi and so on.'”° 


Sea routes were also one of the most important factors, which 
facilitated international trade. The very fact that there existed brisk 
maritime trade with Greco-Roman empire in the early period and with 
Arabs in the later period indicates the existence of sea routes. Ports like 
Goa, Thana, Sopara, Kalyana facilitated trans-oceanic trade.'*° Ships from 


foreign countries used to come to the ports of Goa from where goods were 
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sent to Dharwad, Halasi and other regions. The existence of heterogeneous 
trading community in the Kadamba kingdom is a tangible proof that trade 
was carried on at these places on a large scale.'*” The foreign traders from 
Lata, Girjara and Malayalam country had their settlement at Belgaum in 


the periphery of Halasi.'” 


The most common means of conveyance was cart drawn by oxen, 
donkeys and buffaloes. Horses must have been popular mode of transport. 
Princes and nobility moved on elephants. Pandits and ladies of the royal 


harem were moving in palanquins.!”” 


Important co-operative organisation in the field of trade and 


commerce was Sarthavaha. Because of the unsafety of the roads caravan 


dealers united themselves into a body known as Sarthavaha referred even 
in Buddhist literature. Thus different merchants carrying goods combined 
together traveled under a captain called Sarthavaha, who had a thorough 


knowledge of trade routes.'*° 
Weights and Measures 


Standard weights and measures contributed for the advancement of 
economy. There was no uniform system of weights and measures. 
Considerable variations existed. The conspicuous feature of the system is 


its diversity. There were separate units of weights and measures for 
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commodities that were measured, counted or weighed as is evident from 
Fee a oR 
Golihalli inscription. 


The units for measuring food grains like paddy, jawar, wheat and 


4 mana,'*> Solige and 


other grains were kolaga,'** balla? heru,'> 
vilarapadi.'** Oil was measured in the units of soutu or spoons.’ Milk 
was measured by koJaga. 

Halasi inscription mentions that oilmen of the place granted one 


solage of oil per oilmill.'** 


The same inscription mentions a mana of oil 
granted by some other oilmen. Kirihalasige plates refer to the measure 


prastha for rice, which appears to be equal to four sers.’° 


Kittel’s dictionary gives the table as follows: 


Table-H 
4 Sallagas = 1 Mana 
4 Manas = 1 Balla 
4 Ballas = 1 Kolaga 
4 Kolagas = | Khanduga 


Fruits, arecanuts, coconuts, jaggery cubes were counted while leafy 
vegetables were sold in bunches. There was overall control exercised by 
the authorities to prevent fraud or deception in weights and measures.'*° 


The king generally exercised his control by punishing any practice of 
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deception,'*’ fraudulence and short weight as revealed in the inscriptions 


and literary works.'”? 


Coins 

The romance of money, which is both colourful and fascinating, 
plays an important role in shaping the economy. Invention and 
development of coinage ranks with great dynamics of civilisation. Coins 
are the real substance of India’s numismatic heritage in general and that of 


Karnataka in particular. 


The cultural achievements of the Kadambas of Banavasi have been 


represented numismatically. The epigraphs of the dynasty are silent so far 


as their coinage. — 


Moraes opines that though there is no authentic numismatic 
information regarding the early Kadambas, they enjoyed the royal privilege 
of issuing coins.'*? Since the contemporaries of Kadambas like Pallavas 
and early Chalukyas issued coins, Moraes thinks that Kadambas also issued 
coins. The numismatists generally believed that the coins of the early 


'44 The Kadambas are 


Chalukyas were based on the coins of the Kadambas. 
considered as the pioneers in issuing round and cup shaped small thin coins 
with prominent lotus punched in the centre called as Padmatankas that was 


popular in South India.""* As most of the coins attributed to early 


Kadambas have been found in Banavasi, their attribution to the early 
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Kadambas can be considered authentic. '*° 


Most of the scholars generally 
believed that the Kadambas of Banavasi inaugurated the tradition of 


issuing Padmatankas in gold. 


Moraes has brought to light many coins, which can be ascribed to 
the Kadambas of Banavasi. For instance the four gold coins are found in 
the museum of Bombay Branch of Royal Asiatic Society, gold 
Padmatankas in the Satara hoard and a similar coin in the museum of St. 
Xavier’s college Bombay, ascribed to Ravivarma, Kongavarma, and 


Bhagirathavarma.“’ 


M. H. Krishna has ascribed the Padmatankas weighing 66.8 grains 
containing the central punch of a lotus with similar punches of lion to the 
Kadambas of Banavasi.'** So far Halasi region has not yielded any coins of 


the early Kadambas. 


Looking at the gold coins of the Goa Kadambas is like looking at 
the early medieval history of Karnataka Coins such as 
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Lokkiyapriyagadyana,'” Katigadyana,'*° niska,'°' Malavara-mariniska,'” 


Lokkiniska,'*> Gangagadyana have been referred in the inscriptions.'™ 


The exact weight of these various types of gadyanas and niskas are 


not known. They may be approximately half a to/a in weight.'*° The Goa 


Kadamba inscriptions pertaining to Halasi region refer to ponn or honnu,' 
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pana,'*’ paga or haga,'*® bele'® and kani.'®° 


The exchange value of the coins was based on metallic contents. 


The exchange value between various units of currency was as follows.'°! 


1 gadyana 
| pana 

1 pana 

1 haga 

1 pana 

1% tara 

1 bele 


1 visa 


Taxation 


Table III 


10 panas 
20 visas 
4 hagas 
2 beles 
64 kani 

1 kani 

2 visas 


2 are-visas 


The stability, not only economic but also of other aspects of any 


region depends upon abundant sources of revenue and proportionate 


taxation. Halasi region was no exception to this. The prosperous treasury 


has been included among the seven constituents (Saptangas) of the state.' 


Somésvara III opines that a ruler with rich treasury gains all happiness.'® 


Epigraphical records of the region make contextual reference to the 


taxation system. Information about the nature of taxes and levies is gleaned 


incidentally from the study of charters relating to gifts and exemptions. 
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Taxes were nothing but the tribute that people gave to the king in 
return for the protection of the kingdom. Dharmasastras opine that 


righteous ruler who rules according to dharma is entitled to get 1/6 of the 


total produce of the land.“ 


Government needed enormous sources of revenue to meet the public 
expenditure. It included religious services of the kings and the royal 
family, maintenance of royal household, disbursement of the salaries of the 
government personnel, warfare, maintenance of storehouse and other 
miscellaneous items of expenditure. Relatively it can be classified into two 
parts namely different kinds of taxes and income derived from other 


sources. A steady stream of revenue was augmented from numerous taxes. 
Terms of Taxation 


Certain specific terms of taxes appear in the epigraphical records of 


the region. They are defined as follows. 


1) Aya’® is a term generally referred to income or revenue. It also 


means tax. Inscriptions of the region use this as suffix to different kinds of 


taxes like - 


Siddhaya'®°- (Siddha = fixed and aya = income) fixed income from 


land or house. 


Pannaya'®’-land tax. 
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Santeaya'®*-sante = weekly market or sandy, aya = income i.e. tax 
on weekly market. 


Parva siddhaya'® 


(?) and so on. 
2) Sunka'”°generally indicates sales tax like- 


Balegarsunka'"'-balegara = bangle seller and sunka=tax i.e. tax on bangle 


sellers. 

Perjunka'”-heavy toll. 

3) Dere or tere'” referred to in epigraphs as tax like 
Okkaludere'"*-okkalu = farmer and dere = levy or tax i.e. tax on farmers. 

4) Vana’ or pana'” normally indicating cess or tax used as suffix. 
Biravana'”’-bira or vira = hero and vana = tax i.e soldier tax paid by all 


communities for maintaining warrior class. 
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Bagilavana’’’-bagilu = door and vana = tax 1.e.door or house tax. 


Handaravana'”-handara = pendal and vana = tax i.e. tax on pendal 
(marriage). 
Arevana'*-probably refers to 50% of the remission of tax on land grants. 


Taxes of all these kinds that were in vogue in the region under study were 


also prevalent else where in Karnataka in medieval times. 
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Types of Taxes 


Taxation covered every field of economic activity such as 
agriculture, industry, trade and commerce. For the purpose of detailed 
study taxes prevalent in Halasi region can be sub-divided into following 


categories: 
Land Tax 

Land tax constituted diet source of revenue for the royal treasury of 
both imperial government and feudatory states. In revenue matters 
measurement and assessment of land were of prime importance. Somésvara 
Ill, the later eishatyanclne to whom the Kadambas of Goa were the 
feudatories significantly enough states that land tax should be levied with 
due consideration to the quality of soil and crops raised there upon.'®! This 
principle, it appears was more or less followed by Goa Kadamba kings in 
matters of land tax. 

In the epigraphs of the region land revenue is referred to in the 
following expressions — SiddhayadoJage gadyana ondu'® (one gadyana in 


the siddhaya). 


Following land taxes appear in the inscriptions of the region. 
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Arevana'®*-are = half, vana = tax. It appears to be a land tax. It probably 
refers to 50% of the remission of tax on the land grants. Bornett defines 


arevana as the nominal tax levied on the land granted to the temples.'™ 
Nirunisunka'®-niru = water, sunka = cess i.e. water cess levied on farmers. 
Mélavana'*was a tax on ploughs. 


Vaddaravula'®’-tax on land by the side of the river. It has also been 
interpreted by some scholars as tax on moneylenders (vaddi or baddi = 
interest). 
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Pannaya *’-land tax referred to in the inscriptions as dévara téntada kuliya 


sunka-batte pannaya’® 
Siddhaya '*° was one of the important land taxes. 


Arevana appears to be a land tax mentioned in Sigigatti, Mugad and 


Naréndra inscriptions.'”! 


Pannadya appears to be a land tax of imperial government. '”* 
Vaddaravula is a tax on vaddu or irrigational facility (also interpreted as tax 
on moneylenders and other income earners like merchants and 
businessmen). Mavalli inscription refers to the moneylender namely 


vaddavyavahari. 
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Thus land tax was agricultural tax levied on cultivable land, 


ploughs, water and other irrigational facilities (vaddu etc.). 


Professional Tax 

No profession worth the name was left untaxed. Taxes varied from 
profession to profession. It was a tax on income generally collected in cash. 
Following were some of the professional taxes mentioned in the 


epigraphical records of the region. 
Tax on washermen or agasas (Tambir inscription 1156 AD) 


navidadera or tax on barbers or (Muttiage inscription 1223 AD) 
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Balegarasunka ~-balegara = bangle maker, sunka = tax i.e.tax on bangle 
makers. 
Badigasese'**-badagi = carpentr, sese = levy i.e. tax on carpenter. 


Kumbharakara’” or potters (Hesarambi inscription) 
Madivalapaga’**-madivala = washerman, paga = levy, tax on washermen. 
Pergade panam'*'-tax on village officers called pergade. 

Sénabova pana’”*-tax on village officer called sénabova. 


Talarihaga’®”-tax on officers called talavaras. 
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Kammarapaga”-kammara = blacksmith, paga = tax or levy i.e. tax on 


blacksmiths. 
Telligarasese*°'-telligas = oil-pressers, sese = levy i.e. tax on oil-pressers 


Silédere***-siiJe = prostitute, dere = tax i.e. tax levied on prostitutes. 


Kannadivana™-kannadi = mirror, vana = tax or levy i.e. tax on mirrors 


(used by the prostitutes). 
Commercial Taxes 


Commercial taxes were distinguished from all other taxes by the use 
of the term sunka suffixed to levy concerned. Such levies were imposed on 
all goods at the entry and departure from the place. It was levied on almost 
all the commodities that came for sale to the market. It was recovered 
either in cash or in kind. It was a tax on transport, sale or purchase of 
goods. Whatever the articles carried on the backs of bullocks, asses and 
buffaloes were subjected to taxation.“ Inscriptions refer to the levy of 
five visas for one cart load of grains,’ one ponnu for a vokkalu kolaga of 
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paddy 207 


and one visa for a load of betel leaves and betelnuts. 
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Perjunka® °-per = big or heavy, sunka = tax 1.e. heavy toll generally 


levied on the point of sale or purchase of commodities. 


Bilkode sunka’ -an import exports levy on goods, which were 


brought into the town or sent out for sale. 
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Some times tax was levied on merchant guilds also. For instance 
taxes were levied on the guild of oil-pressers and utilised for the 


celebration of a fair’'° (pavitra festival). 
Tax on Industries 


Almost all the industries- small or big came under the spade of 


taxation. It included among other things 


Baledere*'! - bale = bangle, dere = tax i.e. tax on bangles 
(manufacture). 
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Ganadere*’“gana = oil-mill, dere = tax i.e. tax on oil-mills. 


Maggadere’*-magga = looms, dere = taxi.e. loom tax levied on 


weaving. 
Taila sarige”"*-taila = oil, sarige = tax i.e. oil (manufacture). 
Property Tax 


All property movable and immovable was taxed. Following are the 


property taxes referred to in the inscriptions of the region: 


Manedere*'>-mane-house, dere = tax i.e. house tax. 


Maneyanivésanasese”'°-maneyanivésana = housesite, sese = levy or 


tax i.e. tax on house site. 


Bagiluvand’"’-bagilu = door, vana = levy or tax i.e. door (house) tax. 
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Kottigedere” °-kotsige = barn, dere = tax i.e. tax on barns or on the 


outhouse of the cattle. 

Taxes on live stocks like cows, bulls, asses, sheep etc., carts, ships 
and the like were taxed. In particular tax on ships and vessels is 
noteworthy, as it is peculiar to coastal region of which Kadamba kingdom 
was a part. At Goa maritime activities were brisk and the government taxed 
number of foreign and native ships and vessels reaching Goa port. A part 


of the revenue, which the king thus obtained, was utilised for the upkeep of 


the department of charities. 

The rate of taxes varied from time to time. 
Social and Community Taxes 

Social and community taxes included- 


Handaravand’’-handara = pendal, vana = cess. Tax levied on the 
pendal of marriages and other social functions. 

Maduvehandarapana**’-maduvehandara = marriage pendal, pana = 
levy or tax i.e. tax on marriage pendal. 

Haseyavand’'-hase = ornamental seat of the bride or bridegroom, 


vana = tax. Tax on the ornamental seat of bride and bridegroom. 


Aputrakara’”-aputra = childless or without malechild, kara = tax. 


Tax on childless couple. 
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Biravand™-bira = valiant or brave or hero, vana = tax. Soldier tax 
paid by all the communities for maintaining the warrior class. 

Pavitrakara™*-pavitra, a kind of fair cess levied on pavitra festival. 
Miscellaneous and Minor Taxes 


Miscellaneous and minor taxes are referred to in the inscriptions of 
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the region as Kardpakara “(kara = tax, upakara = minor taxes). 


They are also called Kirukula’”*or petty toll on articles of sale. 


Other minor taxes as gleaned from the inscriptions of the region are 


as follows: 


Fines or danda levied either individually or collectively for offences 
or indiscipline or violation of customs, acts of immorality or beating or 
causing wounds. 

Darsana or kanike-customary formal presents to kings, queens, 
princes and ministers. In Halasi inscription it is stated that no darsana was 


to be paid to the king or to the ministers.”2’ Normally 1/10" of the yield 


from the land was paid as darsana. 


Bilkode sunka was an export import levy or duty on goods, which 


were either brought into the town or sent out for the sale. 


Kirukul]a or a petty tax was a miscellaneous levy on articles of sale. 
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Bitti is often described as forced or unpaid labour. It is referred even in 


dharmasastras.?”* 


Artisans and Sudras were required to work free in lieu of 
tax especially in the construction of tanks, wells, forts and temples.?”? It is 
apt to call it community labour and not forced labour as free services were 


utilised for public purposes. Most of the minor taxes were not paid by all 


but only a section of the society. 


Although the terms of taxes are well known as they occur frequently 
in the epigraphs of the region, it has not been possible to define clearly the 
import of these terms as they are vague. Some of these terms are self- 
explanatory or difficult of definition since the necessary contextual details 


are not available. 


Evasion of taxes was not unknown. Contemporary literary works 


often refer to by way of similes and analogies to such evaders who were in 
the constant fear of the tax collectors. Vijfianésvara, a contemporary 


commentator observes that a trader who concealed the correct quantity of 
commodity with the object of defrauding the custom officers should be 


fined eight times the value of the commodity.” 


From the above account it can be surmised that taxation system in 
Halasi region was broad based. Every article of production and every item 
of consumption were subjected to taxation. Another noteworthy feature of 


the taxation system was its universal application. Every individual rich or 
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poor, receiving state benefit in the form of protection was expected to 
contribute towards state treasury. This is evident from the fact that even the 
poorest people who were not in a position to pay taxes either in cash or in 
kind were expected to render free services to the state once or twice a 


month. 


It is true that all regions of Karnataka were guided by more or less 
same principles in the taxation system and public expenditure with some 
minor variations. Halasige-12000 being the provincial headquarters and 
brisk political and commercial centre, its comprehensive taxation system 
provided a boost for its economic development. This in turn made 
significant contributions to the economic prosperity of medieval 


Karnataka. 


Tax Officers 


There was perfect system of official hierarchy and a clear idea of 
jurisdiction in the administration of taxes. The central and provincial 
governments entrusted the collection of taxes to its own officers. 
Epigraphical records of the Kadambas of Goa pertaining to Halasige-12000 
refer to officers in charge of tax collection and their territorial jurisdiction. 


Tax officers are generally referred to as sunkadhikari, sunkavergade and so 
on. Each of the tax official had assistants. Sunkada Méadhava- 


rajadandanayaka and his assistant Acharasa,”*’ sunkadhikari Dinakara- 
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nayaka,*’sunkada Vamayya granted talesarige tax on the houses of oil- 


pressers to the temple.?** 


Likewise sunkadadhikari Dévayya and Chandrayya granted 
talasarige tax on oil-mills to temples.*** That even ladies held the post of 
tax-officers is evident from the inscriptions. Sunkada adhikari Laksmadévi 
was in charge of tax collection in Halasige-12000 region.”*° This indeed is 
a rare instance. One sunkapergade Sankarayyanayaka is stated to have 
granted kuliyasunka battemannaya to lady Laksmadévi.**° Anantapalayya 
was the pannayada sunkadhikari over the division of Palasige-12000, 
Nolambavadi- 36000 and Alanda-1000.”” These examples point out the 
hierarchy of tax officers at the central, provincial and local levels. 

The revenues of the state were properly collected and distributed by 
the official machinery at the sentra and local levels. Revenue officers were 
frequently transferred from one division to another. The officer in 1112 AD 
was mahasamanta Anantapalayya who was in charge of vaddaravula tax of 
Banavasi-12000 and Halasige-12000.7% But in 1125 AD his brother 


Narana was the tax officer of Palasige-12000.7*” 


Anantapalayya’s assistant 
dandanayaka aliya Madirajarasa was in charge of vaddaravulasunka of 


Banavasi-12000, Halasige-1200 and Nolambavadi-32000.7"° 
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All these goes to indicate that there were frequent transfers of the 
tax officers perhaps to stop the growth of vested interests and to ensure 


efficiency in revenue administration. 


Sometimes provincial governors also collected custom duties and 
taxes in the kingdom. They performed dual duty as custom officers and 
political agents. Subordinate officers called pergade and nadagaundas 


assisted the governor in the collection of taxes. 
Critical Review 


Proper evaluation of the burden of taxation can be made on the basis 


of following aspects: 
e Number of taxes an individual was expected to pay. 
e Oppressive tendency of the tax collectors 
e Feudalism of tax administration 
e People’s reaction to the policy of taxation. 


Since taxes, cess and levies were imposed at various points, there is 
a view that taxation was heavy and oppressive. A cultivator was to pay 
siddhaya, sese, kanike and also taxes on his house, cow, manure-pit and so 
on. And if he wanted to sell his produce he had to pay dues and tolls. 


Taxes seem to be compulsory, the income from which was utilised for the 
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public welfare not withstanding the fact whether tax payers were benefited 


from it or not. 


Side by side with compulsory levies the voluntary contributions also 
continued. But voluntary contributions in general were made to the temples 


and charities. 


Most of the minor levies were not the general taxes paid by all but 
were only sectional dues. Moreover the formidable list of taxes does not 
reflect upon the multiplicity of taxes. The burden of taxation was uniformly 
distributed on all sections of the society. Timely concessions and provision 
for representations often helped the people to reduce such burdens. Peasant 
uprisings and migrations due to oppressive policy of taxation are not 


forthcoming in the inscriptions of the region. 


The economic prosperity however did not mean economic equality. 
Although the conditions were such that ordinary men did not feel the urge 


to revolt, there appears to have been a great deal of economic disparity. 


It may however be argued that the government returned to the 
people at large a big share of what it took from them by way of taxation. It 
returned the taxes by providing basic amenities, welfare measures as well 
as for the promotion of religion, literature, education, scholarship and 
finearts.““’ Assigning local taxes for local needs was the motto of the 


government. There are several references in the inscriptions of the region 
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to tracks, roads, highways, bridges, construction and maintenance of tanks, 
forts, temples, agrahdras, mathas and so on. Thus the tax collected was 
utilised for providing civic amenities to the people as well as for the 
promotion of fine arts like music, dance, patronage to poets, saints, priests 


and philosophers and to look after the security of the kingdom. 


Rulers encouraged cultivation by granting certain concessions to 
cultivate the uncultivated land. For instance a certain farmer was to pay as 
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land revenue only 30 niskas for the first ten years and from 11° year 35 


niskas.*"* This was an incentive to bring village land under cultivation. A 
part of the custom duty was utilised for the upkeep of the department of 
charities.7*? Large sum of money collected as tax was spent on welfare’ 
measures. 

Kuppuswamy opines that “different sections of the community and 
officers could find money to contribute voluntarily to their gods and 
reward the bravery of their fellow men and promote building activities. 
Such acts of voluntary sacrifice could not be largely forth coming in a 
heavy taxed economy"? 

Thus the charge of continuous and uniformly heavy and oppressive 
taxation can not be sustained in view of the fact that there was considerable 
scope for exemptions, remissions and reductions. People do not seem to 


have groaned under heavy burden of taxation. 
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CHAPTER VII 


RELIGION 


Religion has influenced human development through out all stages 
of civilisation. It represents emotional side of human nature as expressed in 
religious rituals, literature and is a product of inner urge. Religion is the 
reaction to inner impulse as to what is conceived to be sacred and arousing 


awe or reverence. 


The history of religion apart from its theological, philosophical and 
iconographical aspects has a social aspect as well, as religion is practiced 
by people in order to be viable.' It was religion together with the code of 
life associated with it that has been the inner element by which life went on 


progressively. 


Karnataka made signal contributions to the theory and practice of 
religion and to the philosophical thought in its various aspects. Hinduism, 
Jainism and Buddhism found favourable atmosphere in Karnataka. It owes 
an incalculable debt to famous dynasties for being the patrons of many 
religions. They were actively practicing different religions at different times 


of history. 


Religion played a major role in shaping the destiny of Halasi region, 


which was the comer stone of many religious systems. Religion has been 
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one of the prime principles in the region, which moulded the culture of the 
people from generation to generation. Successive rulers of Halasi 
belonging to different dynasties were the promoters of all the existing 
religions of the time. This is clear from the records, which register grants 
for Vaisnava, Saiva and Jaina temples. The information that can be gleaned 
from various sources, though scanty and disjointed, is nevertheless, 
confirmative. Vaisnavism, Saivism and Jainism were the main religious 
faiths that nurtured and influenced the life and thought of the people of the 
region. 


Buddhism 


Buddhism along with Jainism has played an important role in 
shaping the social and intellectual aspects of life in India. This religion 
preached non-violence to all living creatures, tolerance and self disciplined 
values that have become corner stone of Indian Ethos. The teaching of this 
faith won immediate popular acceptance owing to its simplicity and 
practicality. Buddhism was the state religion of Mauryas under emperor 
Asoka who sent Rakkhita along with 500 Buddhist monks to Banavasi 
region.” This is how Buddhism made its advent into Banavasi country in 
about 3rd century BC. Evidence of the prevalence of Buddhism under the 
Satavahana hegemony is revealed from the terracotta image of Buddha 


found in Vadagaon ~Madhavpur in the environs of Halasi.> Naga sculpture 
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inscription of Vinhukada Chutukulananda Satakarni at Banavasi 
palaeographically assigned to 3“ century AD, states that his daughter 
Sivaskanda Nagasri built a tank and vihara there. It indicates the prevalence 


of Buddhism in Banavasi region.* 


That Buddhism continued to exist under the Kadambas is evident 
from the controversial Davanagere plates of Ravivarma dated in his 34" 
regnal year. It commences with an invocation to Buddha.” From these 
evidences it can be surmised that since Buddhism was prevailing in other 
parts of Kadamba mandala it must have been in existence in and around 
Halasi region. But conclusive evidence is lacking as most of the antiquities 


lay buried under the ground awaiting the spade of archaeologists to unearth 


them. 

Hiuen-Tsiang notices in the early part of 7" century AD that there 
were about 100 sangharamas with 1000 priests who were the followers of 
Hinayana and Mahayana sects in the region of Konkanapura’. 
Konkanapura is identified with Banavasi by some scholars and with 
Chandrapura (the capital of Kadambas of Goa) by others. Hiregutti plates 


of Bhoja Asankitavarma of the early 6™ century AD mentions grant of the 
village in Dipakavisaya for the enjoyment of Buddhist vihara by the King 


at the request of a Kaikeya chief.’ This is the clear evidence of the 
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existence of Buddhism in the coastal region of Uttara Kannada district and 


the Goa territory. The kingdom of the Bhojas included Halasi region. 


The Bhédja coins with the figure of an elephant found near 
Kalghatagi in Dharwar district would indicate the Buddhist leaning of the 


Bhojas as normally Buddha is symbolically represented as an elephant." 


From the above account it can be surmised again that Buddhism 
prevailed in the region under study. To fill the lacunae, history is aided by 
the literary sources. Contemporary Jain writer Hémachandra in his 
Dvaiadsraya makes a mention of two Buddhist monks in the court of 
Kadamba Jayakeéi I.” Although Buddhism had not disappeared completely 
in the region it should be noted that compared to other religious sects the 
position enjoyed by Buddhism was relatively feeble. Ultimately it might 
have faded away from the map of Halasinadu. 

Jainism 

Unlike Buddhism, Jainism had better days. Jainism swayed with 
Buddhism during a couple of centuries before and after Christ for 
supremacy and ultimately evolved as one of the principal religions of 
ancient and medieval Karnataka. Jainism is said to have its advent into 
Karnataka with the visit of Mauryan King Chandragupta to 


Sravanabelagola who was accompanied by his Jain preceptor Bhadrabahu. 
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The dawn of Kadambas signalised the dawn of Jainism in Halasi 
region. During this period Halasinadu distinguished as thriving centre of 
Jainism, where several learned preceptors and religious institutions owned 
by different schools of Jaina faith flourished. This resulted in subsequent 
evolution of Jainism in Karnataka. Early Kadambas seem to be the 
pioneers in the elevation of the status of Jainism by royal patronage in the 


region under study. 

Of the forty records of the early Kadambas except the two 
controversial inscriptions of Ravivarma (Davanagere Plates and Gudnapur 
inscription) about 10 are Jain records. Of these Kakusthavarma, 
Ravivarma, Harivarma, and Dévavarma issued one, three, three and two 
Jain records respectively between C. 445-495 AD.'° Most of these early 
Kadamba Jain epigraphs are copper plates and are in Sanskrit language. 

Now the question arises as to what prompted the early Kadamba 
rulers (who were the followers of Védic religion) to patronise Jainism? Was 
it because it was difficult to neglect Jainism in the background of Indian 
heritage, which was developed during Maurya-Satavahana period? May be 
the early Kadambas who were the champions of Védic religion, were not 
willing to take the blame as prejudiced by the contemporary society by 
neglecting non-Védic religions like Jainism. For the growing kingdom of 


the Kadambas, which was in its infant stage, religious harmony was the 
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need of the hour. Moreover to have political contacts with northern India 


Kadambas were in need of the helping hand of the Jains. 


Jains consisted of the wealthy and aristocratic class of traders, 
merchants and administrators and their material and moral support was 
essential for the smooth functioning of the kingdom. So the ruling 
Kadambas emerged as the patrons of Jainism. Kadambas never made any 
distinction between orthodox and heterodox religions. Early Kadamba 
inscriptions contain the Jain grants made to basadis and ascetics. Some of 
these grants have a direct bearing on the history of Jainism in Karnataka." 

The Halasi copper plates of Kakusthavarma dated 80" victorious 
year commence with an invocation to Bhagavan Jinendra.'* It records an 
interesting information that the grant was made to séndpati Srutakirti for 
saving the king.'? Srutakirti’s name suggests that he was the follower of 


Yapaniya sect of Jainism. 


Halasi plates of MrigéSavarma dated his 8" regnal year inform that 
the king erected a Jinalaya for the merit of his father Santivarma."* It also 
states that he granted 33 nivartanas of land to ascetic Damakirti Bhojaka of 
Yapaniya, Nirgrantha and Karchaka Sanghas.'’ This inscription throws 
light on the existence of the aforesaid sects of Jainism in the region. It can 


also be surmised from the above account that Halasinddu was the cradle of 
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Yapaniya sect of Jainism. It also raises doubt that was Santivarma a Jain? 
Was he named after Jaina Tirthankara Santinatha? The Jinalaya mentioned 
here appears to be the oldest Jindlaya of Yapaniya Sangha.'® Since 
Kakusthavarma’s Halasi copper plates end with Namé-Namab-risabhaya- 
namah, it (Jinadlaya) was probably devoted to Risabhanatha, the first Jain 


Tirthankara."" It is assigned to the first half of the 5“"century AD. 


Ravivarma, son of Mrigésavarma also made grants to the Jaina- 
basadis and the Jaina ascetics. Halasi copper plates of his 11™ regnal year, 
which open with an invocation to Lord Jinéndra, state that 15 mattars of 
land situated in Palasika region was donated for anointing of Jina on every 
full moon day.'* Ravivarma issued an ordinance at the mighty city of 
Srivijaya Palasika and made gifts to Arhats and monks of Yapaniva, 
Nirgrantha and Kirchaka sects. Another undated record of Ravivarma 
from Palasika records the grant of 4 nivartanas of land for the worship of 
Jinéndra by Damakirti’s mother.!® There is also a reference to Srikirti, 


younger brother of Damakirti. 


A third set of copper plates also from Palasika belonging to the 
reign of Ravivarma is historically most significant as it refer to the grants 


made to the Jaina monastery at Halasi by successive rulers Kakusthavarma, 
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Santivarma and MrigéSavarma.” Kakusthavarma made a grant of the 
village to Jain ascetic Srutakirti. Santivarma and his son Mrigésavarma 
made donation to the mother of Damakirti who was probably the son of 
Srutakirti. There is also reference to Srutakirti’s grandson Pratihara 
Jayakirti. Ravivarma is stated to have made grants to Pratihara Jayakirti, 
son of Damakirti. The record further states that the income from the 
donated village should be used for the festival performed every year on 


Kartika paurnima 


Ravivarma issued an ordinance in the mighty city of Palasika that 
the festival of the glorification of Jinéndra should be celebrated on 
specified days regularly every year and that the ascetics of the Yapaniva 
sect should be fed during the months of rainy season and that the worship 
of Jinéndra should be performed perpetually by the pious countrymen and 


citizens.”! 


Srutakirti, Damakirti, and Jayakirti were Dharmadhikaris 
[bhdjakas] of the Jinalaya of Halasi. This seems to be the oldest Jinalaya 
of Yapaniya sect in North Karnataka. This Jinalaya, which enjoyed royal 


patronage from the successive rulers of the Kadamba dynasty, celebrated 


annual fair on Kartika paurnima day on a large scale. 


Dr. P. B. Desai while exploring the antiquities of the place observes 


that near the Bhuvaraha-Narasimha temple complex is the idol of Hanuman 
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set up on a lion pedestal. This pedestal belonged to a Jaina image and 
probably there was a basadi at this place.” Sundara has assigned the date 
of this pedestal to about 11"-12" century AD.” On the lion pedestal must 


be originally the image of Tirthankara and it must have been a basadi. In 
its sabhamandapa there are only two dévakéstas in the dvarabandha of 
garbhagriha, which might be originally containing the images of Yaksa and 
Yaksi.* These details bear testimony on the state of Jainism as prevailed in 
Halasi. So Jainism continued to prosper in this region for centuries but it is 
curious to know that modern Halasi is absolutely devoid of vestiges of the 
Jaina creed. All the copper plate records disclosing above details pertaining 
to Jainism were found buried in an earthen mound near a well called 
Chakratirtha outside Halasi. These appear to have been deposited here by 
the Jain owners on finding no use for them when Jainism lost its ground in 


the region. 


The flourishing state of Jainism is indicated by the mention of many 
Jain sects such as $vélapatas, a sect distinguished by their white robes,”° 
Yapaniyas a sect of religious mendicants,° Karchaka, a community of 
naked monks with long hair and beards,”’and the Nirgranthas, those who 
never accepted charity and never possessed anything.* That the Jain 
ascetics of Halasi region wielded enormous influence on the ruling class is 


evident from the fact that 4charya Kumdaradatta who is called the chief 
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among the learned men is said to have been consulted by Ravivarma in 


matters of government and religion. ”” 

Yapaniya sect is said to have been founded by Srikalasacharya at 
Kalyana in about 148 AD. Yapaniya is known vividly as Japaniya, 
Yapuliya, Japuli and is other than Digambara and Svetambara sects.” It is 
believed that 70 years after the split of Jainism into two sects that Yapaniva 
sangha came into existence.*’ These divisions due to difference in practices 
was unavoidable because groups of ascetics lived and moved in different 
parts of the country.” 

Yapaniya Sangha played an important role in the history of Halasi 
region in particular from 5" to 13" century AD. Its preceptors influenced 
profoundly the religious thoughts and practices and moulded its monastic 
traditions.* A large number of allusions to Yapaniya Sangha found in the 
epigraphs of the region evidently show its impact. The Yapaniyas tried to 
bring about the reconciliation between the two sects of Jainism viz., 
Digambara and Svétambara. The Yapaniya monks moved naked with a 
piacha (a bunch of peacock feather) and took their food once a day in their 


palms joitied together and practiced meditation. 


Some description of gana, gachcha and sangha are available. A 


gana was a unit, which consisted of three monks; a band of seven monks 
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was called gachcha and a regular community of monks was known as 
sangha. Sangha is also interpreted as a gathering of persons seeking 
salvation.’ But these definitions cannot be taken as universal. Sangha 
became a channel through which social communication with the rest of the 


society was achieved. *° 

The first reference to Yapaniya sect in the region under the 
Kadambas of Goa is found in Mugad inscription dated 1045 AD, which 
refers to Yapaniya Sangha and Kumudigana.® This grant besides 
mentioning long list of Yapaniya teachers introduces a family of jaina 
devotees of three generations viz., Chaunda, his son Nagadéva and 


Martanda who built Chaityalaya, repaired it and added a natakaS$ale to it. 


Managundi inscription gives the genealogy of the Jain ascetics of 
Yapaniya Sangha, Mahilapatirtha-anvaya and Kareya gana of Nagaraja 
jinalaya as follows:*” 


Ekaviracharya 
| 


Ramachandra 


| 
Bahubali 


Managundi inscription dated 1221 AD refers to a Nagaraja jinalaya 
in connection with the alienation of the rights of receiving taxes by the 


Brahmanas.° i 
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Managundi, Mugud, Muttagi, Naréndra, Amminabhavi, Gadag, 


Sigigatti, Vénugrama-70, Haliyal, Halasi were the strongholds of Yapaniya 


sect in Halasi-12000 under the Kadambas of Goa. 


The following is a list of the main units of the sanghas, ganas, 


gachchas and anvayas as referred in the epigraphs of the Halasi region. 


Vil/town Ins-date 


Mugad - 


Narendra - 


Managundi i3"\C 
Nuggikeri 12"C 


Aminbhavi 12°C 


Garag 1230 
AD 
Garag 13"C 


Sigigatti 12"C 


Sangha 


Yapaniya 


Yapaniya 


Yapaniya 
Mila 


Yapaniya 


Yapaniya 


Yapaniya 


Table - I 


Gana 


Kumuda 


Vraksha 


Gachcha 


Anvaya_ Ref 


From the Halasi copper plates of the early Kadambas it is evident 


that different sects of Jainism were prevalent due to whose influence there 


were about four Jaina basadis. The earliest one was Arhat Jindlaya built by 
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Kakusthavarma assigned to the first half of 5" century AD dedicated to 
Risabhanatha.*” It belonged to Yapaniya sangha. Second one was the 
basadi dedicated to Vardhamana and belonged to Varisénacharya Sangha 
of Karchaka sect.” The third Jaina basadi built by Mrigésavarma 


belonged to Yapaniya—-Karchaka-Nirgrantha sects." 


The Chaityalaya built in 524 AD belonged to Aharisthi Sangha 
(though does not probably mention which sect it belonged to), probably be 
assigned to Digambara sect of Jainism. The reformist attitude of the 
Yapaniyas, the flexibility in their religious precepts, grant of minor 
concessions to other creeds, encouragement to women to enter monastic 
order and establishment of religious institutions owing to generous grants 
from the rulers and the public resulted in the popularisation of the Yapanivya 


sect in the region under study. 


The initial penetration of Jainism into Karnataka coincided with 
Roman trade and trade with South East Asia.” Ethical teachings of this 
sect was doubtlessly more appropriate to rich agriculturists, merchants and 
urbanites rather than pastoral and hunting tribal people.*? For mercantile 
community Jain teaching provided required ethics. This explains the 


popularity of Jainism in a commercial centre like Halasi. 
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Védic Religion 


Vedic religion or Hinduism is a unique phenomenon of Indian 


history. It is an ethnic religion and was not revealed by any prophet. There 


is no uniform dogma or practice in Hinduism.“* Karnataka has nurtured 
Védic religion from early times. Hinduism has always been a house of 


many mansions. 
Vaisnavism 

One of the important sects, the antiquity of which can be traced back 
to the Védic times is Vaisnavism. In Védic age Lord Visnu is regarded as 
the deity par excellence and his followers were called as Vaisnavites. The 
Nasik inscription of Satavahana queen Naganika begins in adoration of 
Sankarsana and Vasudéva, the other forms of Lord Visnu’®. Nasik cave 
inscription reveals various epithets of Visnu.“° Gathasaptasati of King Hala 
indicates the influence of Visnavism on the society.” To retain the 
‘portance of Vaisnavism the successors of Sdatavahanas extended 
patronage to it. 

The epigraphical records of the early Kadambas many of which 
state grants to Brahmanas engaged in Védic practices, are noted for the fact 


that the donees were either Vaisnavites or Saivites. Invocations of Visnu 
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started appearing in their records from the time of Kakusthavarma. This 
influence was possibly due to the fact that the Kadamba contemporaries 
Guptas and Vakatakas were ardent followers of Visnavism with whom 


Kakusthavarma had matrimonial alliances. 


Halmidi inscription besides commencing with the invocation of 
Visnu as Achyuta also contains lotus like carving at the top being 


interpreted as representing SudurSanachakra a weapon of Lord Visnu.* 


If the name is an index then it is to be surmised that early Kadamba 
rulers like Bhagiratha, Raghu, Kakustha, Mrigésa, Visnuvarma, Harivarma, 
Krisnavarma were the followers of Vaisnavism as they identified 
themselves with one or the other names of Lord Visnu. Madhukésvara was 
the family deity of the early Kadambas whe is a Vaisnava god. Védic 


religion gained its strength and popularity under the early Kadambas and 
gradually established its position. Considered to be the religion of scholars 
and intellectuals, Vaisnavism had Sanskrit as its medium. Kadambas who 
had matrimonial alliances with the Guptas took up the resurrection work of 


Védic religion. 


The Talagunda inscription while describing the members of the 
Kadamba family says “their hair was wet with constant bathing in the holy 


waters of the final ablutions after any kinds of sacrifices, perfecting having 
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performed avabhrita, maintaining sacred fire according to precepts and 
drinking s6marasa. The interiors of their house sounded with six modes of 
reading preceded by the syllable Aum.”*? From this description it is 
obvious that sandtana Vedic religion received good attention and patronage 
during this period. Virasarma is described as well versed in all the Védas 
and Angas.” Krisnavarma II is said to have performed Asvamédha 


sacrifice.>! 


That the Kadambas were the great followers of Vaisnavism is 
evident from many of their records. That Brahma, Visnu and Siva were the 
main deities worshiped by them is revealed from invocatory verses of their 
inscriptions. A record of MrigéSavarma starts in adoration of Brahma.” 
The Bannahalli record describes Lord Narasimha as the Lord of creation, 
protection and destruction.” In the garbhagriha of Bhavaraha-Narasirmha 
temple at Halasi there is an image of dvibhuja Narasimha iconographically 
assigned to 5"-6" century AD. All these references indicate the leaning 


of the early Kadambas towards Vaisnavism. 


The worship of Visnu and His incarnations was popular in Halasi 
region. The temples dedicated to Varaha, Narasimha, Narayana, Késava 


furher substantiate this. The Prabhavalis at the backdrop of which these 
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icons are installed have the miniatures of ten avataras of Visnu. Degaon, 


Halasi, Devarahubballi, Gugikatti were pockets of Vaisnavism. 


Vaisnavism might have flourished in the region further under the 
early Chalukyas and the Rastrakitas. Chalukyas worshiped Visnu in the 


form of Varaha and Trivikrama. 


The Kadamba kings of Goa also patronised Vaisnavism is evident 
from the records of their times. Inscription on the slab in the right side of 
the sabhamandapa of Narasimha temple at Halasi begins with an 
invocation of God Anantaviravikrama Narasimha.*° The second part of this 
inscription refers to the grant of village Bhalike near Halasi for the worship 
of Bhivaraha by King Visnuchitta Permadi.*° 

From this it is evident that Visnu in the form of Narasimha and 
Varaha was the presiding deity of the divisional headquarters i.e. Halasige. 
The Dégiaon inscription starts with an invocation to Bhivaraha. Dégaon 
was then included in Halasige divion. Ittage copper plates of Jayakési I 
dated 1062 AD contain the invocatory verses of ee ee in 
Varaha incarnation.” 


In the temple at Unkal near Hubli there is a shrine of Sarasvati, 


consort of Brahma in the /alatabimba of the door in the west antechamber 
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is the four-faced head of Brahma. Unkal-30 division was part of 
Halasige-12000. 

In the Kadamba epigraphs there is evidence for the prevalence of 
Visnu worship. In a stone inscription dated 1062 AD pertaining to the 
period of Jayakési I found at Ittagi, there is reference o the grant of land in 
the name of Lord Kééavadeva to hundred Brahmins of Ittagi.” This period 
witnessed the popularity of Visnu and his worship in the form of 


incarnations and the concept of Laksmi as Visnu’s wife. 


Sivachitta- Permadi’s queen Kamaladévi built the temple dedicated 
to God Shri Kamala-Narayana and goddess Sri Mahalaksmi at Dégaon in 
1162AD.™ In 1186-87AD Jayakési III installed an image of God Varaha in 


front of Lord Narasimha at Halasi. *! 


In short the groundwork was made by the rulers of the region which 
paved the way for the coming Haridasa movement that became 


characteristic of the bhakti pantha of the Vaisnavites. 
Saivism 


Saivism is one of the most ancient religions of India. Saivism is 
based on Saiva Agamas, which are 28 in number.” Worship of Rudra is of 


Védic origin. In Karnataka Saivism seems to have had deeper roots as a 
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popular religion. That Saivism was in vogue in Karnataka before the 
Kadambas is evident from Talagunda inscription which asserts that at the 
Saiva temple at Talagunda, Satakarni and other kings had formerly 
worshiped.” From this inscription it appears that this temple must have 
been regarded as a great antiquity during that period itself. 

Another inscriptional evidence for the prevalence of Saivism is from 
a record from Vasana in Dharwar district, which reveals the practice of 


worshiping Mahadeva during the rule of Satavahana King Pulumavi.™ 


The Kadambas were Brahmanas by lineage and supported Saivism. 
The origin of the Kadamba dynasty itself is ascribed to Lord Siva. In an 
inscription of Mrigésavarma grants are recorded to two Brahmanas named 
Rudrarya and Nandarya of Bhargava gotra.” The Sangolli plates of 
Harivarma’s 8" regnal year begin with an invocation to Lord Siva. The 
King is described in this inscription as Paramamdhésvara, a great devotee 
of Siva. Sirsi plates of Krisnavarma II mention the grant of a village to a 


Saiva Brahmana named Somasvamy.”’ 


The direct reference to the Pasupatas in the later records of early 
Kadambas and indirect references through such names as Pasupati in the 


early reveal the existence of Pasupata cult under the Kadambas. 
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Under the Chalukyas of Badami, Saivism gained popularity from 
the time of Vikramaditya 1. It paved the way for the growth of Saiva 


architecture under the Chalukyas. 


Under the Rastrakitas that Saivism was prominent is evident from 
the rock cut shrines of the period at Ellora and Elephenta. Under the later 
Chalukyas there was the rejunivination of Saivism which ultimately paved 


the way for the rise of Virasaivism in the 12" century AD 


The emergence of Kadambas of Goa after an obscurity of nearly 
four centuries coincided with the emergence of Saivism in the region. All 
the three sects of Saivism viz, Pasupata, Kalamukha and Lakuliga were in 
vogue. Pasupatas used to bathe thrice a day in the sacred ash (Bhasma). 
Lakuliga recognized as the incarnation of Rudra in Vayupurana where as 


Kalamukha smeared black ash on their face. 


These three sects of Saivism set up a tradition of famous teachers 
and monasteries (Mathas). From inscriptional evidences it can be gleaned 
that Saivism was the religion of the masses. The agriculturists, traders, 
artisans and such other sections of the society were the followers of 


Saivism. 
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Amminabhavi ins informs that Chandikabbe of Lakuliga- Pasupata 
sect, made a gift to the Choultry of Adityadéva.© There is also reference to 
other gifts made to the god Mallikarjuna of the Village.”” Managundi 
inscription besides naming important Saiva ascetics informs us that the 
mercantile community built the temple of Tribhuvaneévara Jayakésidéva.”’ 
The active participation of trading community in Saiva rituals is revealed 


from this inscription. It further says that Chandagaunda along with several 
other merchants of different organisations of neighboring villages came to 


see the pavitra festival and made some donations. From these inscription it 


seems that Saivism was widespread in different parts of Halasi region. 


Saiva mathas or monasteries played an important role in the 
propagation of Saivism, spread of education and in giving shelter to Saiva 
ascetics. The mathas were mostly the establishments of Saiva ascetics of 
Kalamukha sect.” The Saiva priests who were in charge of the Saiva 
temples are referred in the inscriptions with the suffix Sakti, rasi, jiva. Lord 
Siva was worshipped by different names like Mallikarjuna, Kamalésvara, 


Siddhésvara etc. 
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Saurastra, Gokarna, Srisaila etc were some of the centres of Saiva 
pilgrimage visited by the people. Saivism was very common religion 
among the high and low classes. 

The Sakti cult was prevalent in the region is evident from the 
epigraphs and the sculptural representations. The epigraphs mention the 
worship of Kajichidévi, Mahalaksmi of Kolhapur, Bhidévi, Bhairavi etc. 
The Kadamba kings are often described as the worshipers of Saptamatrikas 
or seven mothers. There are three sculptured panels of Saptamatrikas 
found in the temples of Ramésvara, Suvarnésvara and Hatakésvara at 
Halasi. 

Besides, there were number of folk deities that were looked with 
fear and veneration and propitiated as ‘dispensers of destinies’. The 
worship of Naga or snake, which is of folk origin, was in vogue. 
Installation of Naga images was popular and many Naga images of 10", 
11 and 12" centuries are found. Certain community gods were, 
worshipped by the artisans and the craftsmen like Sénigésvara, Ugurésvara, 
Bhojangésvara, Gaverésvara, Nakarésvara etc. 

The supreme authority of Védas, the doctrine of Trinity of God and 


the incarnations, the rituals and temple worship, the sectarian beliefs of 


Vaisnavas, Saivas and Saktas, the faith in pilgrimages, the sanctity attached 
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to cows and Brahmanas all these may be ascribed to the culmination of 


Védic religion and its rejuvenation. 
Virasaivism — 
12" century AD witnessed the rise of protestant Saivism popularly 


known as ViraSaivism which felt the need for a change in the prevailing 


socio religious conditions and made an attempt to renew faith m Saivism 


ViraSaivism seems to have made its advent in the region under the 
Kadambas of Goa. During the period of Jayakési I] , Allamaprabhu the 
great ViiraSaiva saint and philosopher is said to have spent his dedicated 
days, meditating at the feet of Lord Govésvara at Goa before he went to 


Kalyana where he came in contact with Basavesvara.? 


The second pontiff of Sanyasimhasana viz., Channabasavésvara 
came to Ulvi in the vicinity of Halasi region during the Kalyana Kranii. 
When class struggle started with Bijjala and his followers one of the battles 
is said to have been fought at Kadrolli in the Kadamba dominion with the 
army sent by Bijjala or his successors.’ He settled down at Ulvi in Uttara 
Kannada district. He ceased to exist appointing Siddharama as the next 
pontiff of the pitha.” The reason for Chennabasavésvara’s comming to 


Halasi region may be the prevalence of Virasaivism there and the royal 
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patronage he received from the rulers of the region.”° Another reason could 
be-of all the feudatories the Kadambas of Goa defied the power of Bijjala 
and shook off their vassalage from the imperial clutches of Bijjala. 
Kadambas were the only safest political power of the time that could have 
accorded asylum to the struggling followers of Basavésvara after the 


Kalyana Kranti. 


The Budarsingi, Kotabagi and Katnir grants of 1257, 1264 and 1280 
A.D respectively made grants in remembrance of Sri Sidharamanatha the 
third Pontiff of the Pitha for the purposes for which he strived.”” Therefore 
it appears that Sri Sidharamanatha must have toured the region spreading 


the tenets of Virasaivism. 


The image epigraph of Amminabhavi is significant as there is a 
statue of Madivala Machidéva trampling down the elephant of Bijala. It 


appears that Madivala Machidéva may have been worshipped as God by 


that time.”® 


Due to the prevailing socio-religious conditions, and the simplicity 
of its teachings, ViraSaivism must have caught the imagination of the 
people of the region. As the seeds were already there in the form of strong 


faith in Saivism and as the population at large were Saivas the change over 
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to Virasaivism must have been easier. The Lakullisa Saivas merged in the 
ViraSaivism. 

It is interesting to note that Kadamba kings of Goa had the ttle 
Mahamahésvara from Jayakési Il onwards. Mahésvara is one of the 
followers of the Saivism of high order than the bhakta and second in the six 


grades including a Sarana.” 


The Dévarahubballi grant used the word Sarana in the invocatory 
passage.*° By the middle of the 13" century Virasaivism was sufficiently 
popular in the region so that the kings could make grants for the object and 
ideals of the faith. 

There is no trace of Islam or Christianity in the records of the region 
during the period. 

From the above survey it may be noted that in the beginning, it was 
the Védic form of Vaisnavism and Saivism which dominated the scene with 
the Brahmanas as its perpetuators. But in due course other Saiva sects 
especially Lakkulisa and Pasupata appear to have had impact in the region. 
The Yapaniya sect of Jainism was another prominent religion with its 
preaching of non -violence; tolerance and self disciplined values. Owing to 
its simplicity and practicality it was popular among the wealthy and 


aristocratic class of traders and administrators. The religious tolerance 
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persuaded in the region is understood to have permitted not only the 
peaceful co-existence of different faiths but also promoted the faiths and 


practices of the respective religions. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Over the centuries mankind has built up a treasure house of art and 
architecture that wander through eternity. Art is the wide world’s memory 
of things. Architecture is a material record marking definite stages in the 


intellectual evolution of man. 


In the saga of the art heritage of the world Indian architecture 
contributed splendid, boisterous and unique share that has left a rich legacy. 
Indian art, which reflects its cultural and spiritual heritage, is the creative 
expression of its inhabitants.’ It is not formal as it originates from life. It is 
rationalistic and ritualistic in which body, mind and heart cooperate as one 
entity. As it originates from culture it was an expression of a way of life 
inextricably related to language, literature and culture. The architecture of 
India represents the eternal embodiments of aesthetic and artistic excellence 
as also the ‘pint and the cherished values of the age. Spiritual and joyous 
response to life, openness to the acceptance of other forms and diversity are 
indicated by the art ethos of larger Indian culture. Continuity in the 
evolution of art forms and the influence of different schools are the 
hallmarks of Indian art. That culture and art lived here with greater 
continuety is largely due to the open approach to art and life. Work of art is 


not entirely the result of inspiration. Arts seeks and follows set principles 
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and rules in which artist attempts to link the canonical rules of the past with 


the progressive ideas of the present.’ This is evident in some of the major 
ancient schools of Indian art; the Mauryan, the Mathura, the Gandhara, the 
Amaravati, the Gupta, Chalukya, Pallava and Kadamba which provided 


same gallery to the works of the sacred Buddhists, the Jains, the Hindus and 


the secular motifs. 


Karnataka being a meeting ground of the cultures, the creative 
vitality and variety found expression in her art and architecture. It is rich in 
temples built over a long period, which have been of great force in the 
cultural and art history of the region. There is variety, decoration and 
ornamentation rather than massiveness in most of the temples, which 
witness the towering of a unique style of temple architecture. They reveal 
unmistakably the artistic attainments realised by the architects and sculptors 
and thus are the manifestation of the artists’ conceived genius and a 
metaphor of divinity. Every temple in Karnataka is a depository of 
knowledge, skill and culture. They may be described as cultural artefacts. 
Toynbee is right when he says that art styles more acurately established the 
timespan of the civilization, its growth and dissolution. The art heritage of 
Karnataka is polyglot. The joining of hands by nature with its fine variety 


of different stones as raw material and man with the dedication, creativity 
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and spiritual zeal co-conspired to make the land the very cocoon of the 


early temple modulations. 


One of the earliest styles for which specimens are known in 
Karnataka is the Kadamba style.’ This opinion is formed on the ground 
that the buildings classified under this category have few things in common 


either with the Chalukya or with the Pallava styles.* 


In the history of architecture and sculpture in Kamataka region, the 
period of the early Kadambas is relatively less known. What is generally 
termed as Kadamba art is undoubtedly of the later Kadambas. In this 
category are included the Pranavésvara temple at Talagunda, Madhukésvara 
temple at Banavasi and some temples including Jaina basadi at Halasi. 
There was scarcely any monument and sculpture of the early Kadamba 
period or rather it has not been systematically surveyed or analysed yet. 

Contrary to the existing scenario, Kadamba epigraphs both copper 
plates and lithics records reveal the construction of many temples and 
chatyalayas under the active patronage of the early Kadamba rulers. The 
Halasi copper plates of Kadamba MrigéSavarma categorically state that the 
king got built a Jinalaya in Srivijaya Palasika .° Ravivarma’s Sirsi copper 
plates mentioned the construction of Mahadévayatana probably at 


Banavasi.© Gudnapur inscription of the same ruler sheds flood of light on 
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both religious and secular architecture of Kadambas.’ It records the 
erection of shrines dedicated to Manmatha and also a palace and dancing 
hall.® It also mentions the Kamadevalaya at Hakinipalli and a Chaityalaya 
at Kallili. But due to ravages of the time none of these monuments are 


extant in the places except the Gudnapur monuments. 


A few structural remains and icons of the early Kadamba period 
have been traced from the exploratory excavations.’ A brick pillared 
structure at Pattadkal, remains of a Saiva temple along with the rear 
Sivalinga in Chandravalli, the Kamésvara-devalaya at Banavasi, a well built 
brick wall in Gudnapur, three large brick structures probably remains of a 
chaityalaya at Pattadkal — all these structures were unearthed by Sundara.’° 
After carefully analysing the above said structures he has come to the 
conclusion that they are undoubtedly of pre-Chalukyan and post—Satavahan 


period."! 


In Goa region at Arvalem, Norva and Lampagaon there are cave 
temples that belong to the early Kadamba period.’ Undoubtedly there was 
vigorous building activity during the early Kadamba period as revealed 
from the exploratory excavations and inscriptions. But most of these were 
brick structures using stone sparingly for doorframes, bases, pillars etc. 


They could not sustain the ravages of time and fall in ruins and were 
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concealed under their debris. This is the reason why there are scarcely any 
monument and sculpture of the early Kadamba period. From the geological 
aspects of Kadamba mandala it is evident that laterite is readily available 
and granite and other variety stones suitable for building were then difficult 


of access because of thick forest and soil cover.' 


Kadamba temples were studied first by James Fergusson as early as 
the end of 19" century AD. '* Henry Cousens who is next to study the 
Kadamba temples grouped them under the Chalukyan sub-style.'° Moraes 
made an attempt for the systematic and exhaustive study of Kadamba 
architecture. He opines that being influenced by the Satavahana structures 
the Kadamba temples witnessed the enormous modification in art forms 
especially at the later stage.'° The evolution from primitive style to the 
Kadamba style seems to have been a natural process. and was never 


influenced by the Pallava or northern models."” 


The traditional conservatism of the Hindus made the master- 
measons construct always according to the method of their time with the 
motifs passed on to them by their ancestors. This is clearly evidenced by 
the later Kadamba monuments which while employing miniature towers of 
the northern and Southern type as a decorative detail to adorn the columns 
and the niches around the temple walls, yet always have their vimana built 


in the Kadamba style.’* Moraes who has made an in depth study of the 
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Kadamba architecture including Halasi group of temples has considered 


some typical features of the Kadamba architecture.'? They are: 


1. The two main components of Kadamba_ temples are 


garbhagriha and an antarala 
2. Antardla or antechamber is wider than the sanctum. 


3. Appearance of the jalandharas or perforated screens on either 


side of door frame. 
4. Provision of simple slopping slab as eaves. 


5. The most significant feature is the pyramidal tower with 
- horizontal stages revealing their tooth-like projections as the motifs of 
ornamentation. This appears to be the local version of the Kalinga form.” 
The pyramidal super structure rising above the garbhagriha proper of the 
temple has been taken to represent the Kadamba style.”’ It was presumably 
from the quadrangular flat-roof shrine that the Kadamba style of temple 
architecture arose.” This system of tiered arrangement of slopped roof- 
slabs carved one over the other was best suited to the heavy rain belt like 
Halasi region. The Kadamba Nagara style though mainly originated in 
Kadamba mandala was not the national style of the Kadambas.” Now the 


basic issue that which should be the approach to a nomenclature 


classification of temples—dynastic like Kadamba or architectonic like 
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Nagara / Kalinga or empirical which is most objective and scientific and 
less confusing in the study of temple architecture of Kadamba mandala 


including Halasi during the early medieval period.” 

In addition other features like- 

6. Bare outer walls relieved only by a moulded base. 

7. A flat band of wall decoration that runs around the middle. 


8. The feature of indicating the dedication of the temple on the lintel of the 
garbhagriha doorframe is also attributed to the Kadambas by some 
scholars. But unfortunately none of the temples of the early Kadambas 
(except the Jaina basadi at Halasi) exists in its entirety to justify the above 


hypothesis. 


It is only the later Kadamba structure built on the similar earlier 


plans that exhibit one or more but not all the above features. 


It is only the later Kadamba structure built on the similar earlier 


plans that exhibit one or more but not all the above features. 


Kadamba temples are not noted for ornamentation nor display 
elaborate proportions on plan as their contemporaries. It comprises of 
garbhagriha and sabhamandapa, central decorative prastara or a plain 
moulding on the bhitti, a simple moulded plinth characterises the exterior of 


the temple, which provides austere look. The temple is a feast for the eye 
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specially viewed in-group. This is largely due to the simple plan and 
superstructure marked by pyramidal vimana generally called Kadamba 


Nagara also known as Phamsana. It is simple, effective and long lasting. 


Historians have differences of opinion regarding the differentiation 
of Hindu styles of architecture. This is largely due to the fact that the 
nomenclature adopted to these styles are sometimes similar and sometimes 
repeated. Kadamba temple seems to be much less ambitious than the 


Chalukyas to have followed the Chalukyan fashion in the introduction of 


square sikhara. 


The nucleus of Halasi consists of cluster of temples. Halasi region 
seems like a nursery of Kalyana Chalukyan temple architecture as well as 
sculptural art. Being the secondary capital and a large administrative 
division Halasi region witnessed an outburst of art activities in tune with 
socio- religious and economic conditions. Inspired by their religious faiths 
and practices several sections of the society vied with one another in the 


construction of temples and installation of the images. 


There are numerous temples in Halasige—12000 region spread over 
parts of Belgaum, Dharwad and Uttara Kannada districts which belong to 


Saiva, Jaina, Vaisnava, Aditya and Sakta cults. 
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Architectural monuments manifested through out the length and 
breadth of Halasige-12000 region reveal the range of ideas, ideals, 
sensations and emotions experienced by the people and conceived by the 


artists of the age. 


Architectural monuments of the Halasi region can be classified into 
four categories. 
1) Religious or sacred architecture 
2) Secular or civil architecture 


3) Defence or military and architecture 
4) Aquatic architecture 


Religious Architecture - Temples 


Halasi region is studded with numerous temples that stand as mute 
spectators and documentary evidences of its glorious past. Journeying 
through the massive maginificance of Halasi group of monuments one is 
engulfed in the aura of past and present. These temples are not just 
monuments but events, the essence of artists’ long journey through life, the 
gathering of his senses, his memories, insights and reflections- the dreams 
dreamt and the dreams realised. Moving through the streets of Halasi town 
the reels of time role back in history, in art, in music, in dance or in stark 
streets of the place, the crowded Sahyadri ranges amidst which Halasi is 


situated. The temples here epitomise the metaphor that is art. They are the 
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different faces of reality and illusion that have been witness through the 


ages. The temples of Halasi are majestic, graceful, and swift. 
Temples in the Periphery of Halasinadu 


There was the explosion of building activities in Halasi region 
during the early medieval and medieval periods. Numerous temples that 
have dotted the environs of Halasi region give the touch of Hindu religious 


fervour and architectural beauty. 


The political stability and economic prosperity coupled with spirited 
participation of the people belonging to different sections of society in 
building activities resulted in the culmination of artistic endeavours in 


Halasi region. 

Before the discussion on the temples in the core area of Halasi a 
brief survey of the temples in the periphery is attempted. The places like 
Amminabhavi, Managundi, Mugad, Nigadi, Unkal, Dégaon, Kittur, Bidi, 
Golihalli, Kiruhalasige Nandagad, Khanapur, Tégur, Tambir, Gudikatti, 
Dharwad, Hubli, Mishrikoti, Kamadhénu, Naréndra, Haliyal, Térgaon, 
Budarsingi which were included in the Halasige-12000 region during the 


period of the Kadambas of Goa witnessed the outburst of building activities 


especially in the early medieval period. 
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In Halasi-12000 region temples were constructed variously with 
stones, wood or bricks. Only stone temples have survived while others 
have perished due to the ravages of time and vandalism. The temple 
building activities in the region is substantiated by the inscriptional 
references to various temples like the Kamala-Narayana at Dégaon, that of 
Isvara at Dégulahalli, Chamundéévara at Tambar, Kumbhésvara at 
Amminabhavi, Chandramaulésvara at Unakal, Laksmanéévara at Naréndra, 
Agastésvara at Navalir, Somésvara at Golihalll and Mallikarjuna at 


Bhavihal.”° 


Various difficulties such as the selection of suitable materials, 
adoption of design suitable for the site, difficulties in execution such as 
lifting of stone beams, erection of pillars, fixing them in proper position and 
transportation of stones must have been faced by those involved in building 
of temples. The engineers and architects were experts in all such matters. 
Almost all the temples of the region were generally built of granite that was 
easily available in the vicinity. This is probably the reason why most of 
the temples are survived even to this day. Much of the contemporary skill, 
thought, aesthetic sensibilities and imagination went into the making of the 
temples, which were developed in the womb of Kalyana Chalukyan art and 


architecture. 
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The epigraphical records of the region under study shed flood of 
light regarding the constructions and renovation of the temples and 
installation of idols. A group of seven people (names given in the 
inscriptions) constructed the Kumbhéévara temple at Amminabhavi.”° It 
also describes one Narasamma as the architect of the temple.”’ He is 
described as Sarasvatiganabhakta. Installation of the statue of Madiwala 
Machideva by the washer-men of Amminabhavi,”* construction of temple 
of Kalidévasvami at Tegir,” installation of the idol of Lord KeSavadéva at 
Gigikatti at the instance of es Mailaladevi,”’ installation of the idol of 
Goddest Laksmidévi at Dévarahubballi by the Mahdjanas, 3! construction of 
Laksmanésvara temple at Naréndra,” renovation of Chandranatha- 
Tirthankara basadi by mercantile community,” soannicaon of temple of 
Tribhuvana—Vira— Jayakésdéva at Managundi by the gardeners of the 
place,* construction of Samyaktva Ratnakara basadi at Mugad*? and 
installation of the idol of Chenna-parsva—Jina at the instance of a Jaina 


lady”™*are referred in the inscriptions. 


The above account substantiates large scale building activities in the 
periphery of Halasi. It is also evident that the people who belonged to 
different class, caste, community, profession including civil and military 


officers, merchants and traders, gardeners, washer-men, took active part not 
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only in the construction of new temples but also in the renovation of extant 
temples for religious merit. 

Most of the temples in the region under study are granite structures. 
They contain the characteristic features of the Kalyana Chalukyan style of 
architecture. Garbhagriha, antaraéja and some times navaranga are the 
main components of the temples known for ornamentation in the form of 
beautifully carved niches, door jamb, dedicatory sculpture of Gajalaksmi as 
the symbol of fertility and five or three segments or $akhas of the 
garbhagrha door are the special features of these temples. Some of these 
temples were profoundly influenced by Hoysala style. For instance dvikita 


type Banasankari temple at Amargo] has the Hoysala influence. 


The Halasi group of temples built during the period of the Kadambas 
of Goa were in the geographical track coming under the heavy rain belt as 
such the structures were built as per the requirements of geographical 
conditions. The temples of the region have the sub regional style, which of 
course developed within the framework of Kalyana Chalukyan style. The 
temples in Amminabhavi, Dégaon, Belgaum and Mugad are in this regional 
style blossomed in the core area. The creative vitality of the region under 
study found special expression under the later Chalukyas. Besides 


reflecting the aesthetic and spiritual emotions of the inhabitants the 
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aforesaid monuments also depict the sense of values of the time. In Halasi 
as elsewhere geography and climate contributed to the form and substance 
of art. The flattest planes and densest jungles, monsoon winds and heavy 
rains contributed for the flavour of its own in art so pronounced - even its 
classicism is so retained. 

The sanctum sanctorum, and ante chamber, central salhaied hall, 
segments of the door, the pillars and the pilasters flanking the door way of 
the ante chamber, floral and festoon designs, the four central pillars of 
sabhamandapa, adhisthana with simple mouldings, in some temples like 
Mallikarjuna at Haliyal the projection of sikhara over the sukandsa, the 
pyramidal tower — all these features, quaint-essence of Kadamba style a 
form to be called Phamsana earlier known as Kadamba Nagara are 
present in the temples of the region under study. The architectural style 
reached its culmination in the Kamala-Narayana temple at Dégaon. It’s a 
typical example of a temple built in Kadamba style, which is profoundly 
influenced by the later Chalukya and Hoysala styles. Built by Kamaladévi 
queen of Goa Kadamba king Sivachitta Permadi it is one of the latest 
Kadamba temples built in the middle of 12" century AD.*’ It is a trikata 
temple wily use shrines raised on a high jagati; the perforated screen on 
the sides of the doors of the shrines have been converted into the frame of 


beautiful perforated stone work, round the real frame of the door; the niches 
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at the angles of the temple near the doors of the shrines are nicely 
ornamented and crowned by lofty gépuras in miniature resembling the 
latina type. The trisaka door frame of the central shrine with the creeper 
type of pierced ornamentation, richly omate pillars, artistically decorated 
outer wall of the parapet with carvings representing dancing girls and 
musicians alternately separated by gopuras supported by pillars; between 
the two pillars in the lower portions of the parapet there is a Kadamba lion 
in erected position — all contributing together to make the temple a 
stupendous piece of architecture. The most remarkable but rare feature is 


that several of its beautiful pillars are out side the parapet. The pendant 
lotus (adhomukha padma) of the ceiling and the images of Silabalikas or 
bracket figures are of additional attraction. The master builder of this 
temple Tippdja was evidently acquainted with the temples built by Hoysala 
Visnuvardhana half a century before. The gdpuras of this temple have 
totally disappeared. There are four inscriptions inside the temple recording 
the making of an agrahara in the village of Dégaon and the building of 


temple by the queen of Sivachitta.** 


Chandramaulésvara temple at Unkal is a unique temple in the 
region. It is the earliest sarvot6bhadra temple known so far. In the centre 


of garbhagriha there a linga of the later period and is placed on moulded 
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pitha of about 10" century AD. The temple bears the influence of Hoysala 
style. In the central hall of the temple there is a loose sculpture of 


Chaturmukha linga — a rare specimen. 


The above survey of representative temples in the region indicates 
that they conformed to the particular temple form known as the Phamsana. 
This temple form was the order of the day in the region ruled over by the 
Kadamba chiefs of Goa including Halasi. The best suitable example of 
similar type in the region is a temple at Dégulhalli near Dégaon in 


Bailhongal taluk of Belgaum district. 
Temples in Core Area — Halasige 


The architectural monuments of Halasi are feast of reason rather 
than the breakfast of sensations. The grandiosity of temple architecture can 
be noticed in Halasi among the available specimens. Rulers had the taste 
for the finest architecture that was mainly utilitarian and functional. They 
were well versed in the art of organizing space functionally and beautifully. 
The architectural remains in Halasi reveal the genius of the people and their 
cultivated emotions. There is new sumptuousness in-these works of art. 
Halasi monuments are suggestion stemming from the inner life of a mystic 
society. People here depict the symbolism of all sorts of facts and fancies 
out of which an agrarian society expresses itself. The political unity of 


Karnataka made for an artistic unity transcending regional boundaries. 
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Its antiquities and structural remains evince that Halasi was the 
nerve for all the cultural activities. Halasi may easily be considered as 
open-air museum of temples and sculptures. Numerous temples dot its 
iendseane: The tranquil town of Halasi houses the remains of considerable 
number of temples. Since Kadamba rulers who ruled over Halasi gave 
patronage to all existing religions of the time they built Jaina, Saiva 
Vaisnava and Sakta temples. Besides building the temples they also gave 


generous grants for their maintenance. 


The evolution of the Kadamba temples from the simple cella type 
beginning with Jaina basadi to the most evolved and ornamented temple 
complex like the Bhuvaraha—Narasimha temple can be traced in Halasi. 


Following description of the extant temples substantiates this point. 
Jaina Basadi 


One of the earliest of the monuments in the region is the Jaina 
basadi, which retains most of the original features. This temple built of 
roughly hewn granite blocks consists of only two components namely the 
square garbhagriha and sabhamandapa. In the garbhagrha are four canton 
pillars and in the sabhamandapa are four canton pilasters, eight wall 
pilasters and four central pillars. The exterior and the interior of the 


garbhagriha is plane but for the ornamented doorjamb having Jainbimba 
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(seated Jaina image) on the /alata. In the back wall of the sabhamandapa 
on either side of the doorway is a dévakdstha originally containing images 
of Yaksa and Yaksi, now empty. The sill of the garbhagriha doorframe has 
a projection at the centre, a feature adopted in the temples built 
subsequently under the later Kadambas. Pillars of the sabhamandapa are 
lathe-turned. But the pitha is not moulded. The basadi is entirely plain and 
is dilapidated. 

Niches flanking the entrances of the sanctum, lathe-turned pillars 
supporting the sabhamandapa, the resemblance of the pillars with the 
pilasters clearly suggest that the garbhagriha is the only original structure 


and sabhamandapa is a later addition. (11" -12th century AD). 


Nearby the asc is a monolithic pitha of a Jaina icon with 
fragments of prabhavali having two Jainabimbas one above the other. 
Halasi depes plates of Kadamba Mrigésavarma alludes to the construction 
of Jaina basadi®° Since the inscription begins with the invocation to 
Risabhanatha it might be a basadi dedicated to first Tirthankara 
Risabhanatha. It appears to be the most ancient basadi belonging to 


Yapaniya sect. 
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Near the basadi is a recently built Hanuman temple. The icon of 
Hanuman is actually fixed to a simhapitha of 11" -12" centuries AD 


obviously of Jaina image. The simhapitha probably belongs to the above 


said Jaina basadi. 
Hatakésvara Temple 


Standing to the West of the town the only remaining part of the 
temple is the shrine itself that contains a /inga. The introduction of latticed 


stone screen on either side of the doorway for the first time, which later on 
became a regular feature of all the Kadamba temples, is the significant 
aspect. In addition the lalatabimba has the carved Ganésa image. It shows 
further development in the Kadamba style. The superstructure over the 
sanctum and the ceiling of the front mandapa have fallen. The sukandasi 
doorway has also been provided with a projected eave. Placed on slightly 
raised platform in the sabhamandapa is the well-ornamented Nandi. It is 
the finest of all the Nandi sculptures in Halasi. The central projection on 


the sill of the doorframe gets elaborately ornamented with geometrical 


design flanked by standing elephants carved on either side. 
Kalmésvara Temple 


Considering its extensive compound, enclosed within walls, now 


covered with earth, this temple seems to have been one of the most 
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important temples of this place. It is located within a medieval citadel in 
ruins, the walls of which on the northern side are still visible. In the centre 
of the compound there was a tank; and in the eastern side there is an old dry 
well. Kalmésvara temple where the family deity of the Kadambas is 
installed seems to be the majestic from among the temples of Halasi. It 
shows further elaboration of plan with a provision for twelve-pillared 
mahamandapa with four full and eight dwarfish pillars with its sides 
covered within kaksaasana wall and provided with entrances on the 
southern and northern side. The exterior of the backside of kaksasana was 
relieved into a series of bas-reliefs of parnakumbha. The provision of six. 
niches on the facade of the kaksdsana wall flanking the entrance of 
mahamandapa and other each on the northern and southern walls of the | 


exterior of sanctum with projected eaves is the new feature introduced in 


this temple. It became an essential feature of the later temples in Halasi. 
These niches house a panel of Saptamatrikas, a Ganapati and a Naga image 
respectively in them. The flight of steps to ascend the mandapa with 
elephants on both sides has added to the beauty of this temple. The lintel of 
the barbhagaha doorframe is plain but the sill shows the central 
ormamental projection. The doorjamb in five segments or sakhas gets an 


elaborate treatment. At the centre of the threshold of the garbhagriha of 
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frontal side is a projected niche containing a relief of lotus flower flanked 
by elephants, which is noteworthy. At the centre of the garbhagriha is a 
linga on high moulded piita. The Brahmasitra of the linga is engraved in 
curves. Adhisthana is of padmabandha type ii which is kumuda and the 
top most moulding has kudus. The walls reveal symmetrical off-sets 
resolving into samachaturasra pattern. There is a beautifully carved Nandi 


at the centre of sabhamandapa. 
Suvarnésvara Temple 


Massive amongst the temples of Halasi, the general shape of this 
temple is easily seen. It has the largest sabhamandapa, which is 
impressively spacious. Facing east it is magnificent structure in this group. 
‘ It is similar in plan and elevation to the above mentioned temples. Bhadra 
and Karna offsets marking the exterior of garbhagriha are significant. It 
also has six niches containing fragments of two herostones and 
Saptamatrikas and three entrances. The doorjamb of the entrance is divided 
into three Sakhas or segments with pilasters as the terminal frame carrying 
ghata-pallava motifs above the cubical part. The ceiling of garbhagriha 
shows an adhémukhapadma in the form of a projected lotus bud motif. The 
pillars in the sabhamandapa consist of moulded pitha, shaft, and square in 


the lower part and octagonal in the upper, square padmabandha, kalasatadi, 
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kumbha, idage and phalaka; all plain but still stand in dignity. The 
dwarfish pillars standing on the kaksasana walls and supporting the roof are 
fully lathe-turned. The adhisthana is the manchabandha type consisting of 
upana, jagati, high kantha and a plain bold moulding but without kudus. 
Garbhagriha houses a Linga on a high moulded pitha which is colossal. 
Sabhamandapa has lost its ceiling. The architecture and sculpture of these 
temples have many features in common with those of their predecessors. 
Jaina Basadi 

Situated in the Muslim Street of the town in the northeastern 
direction is the Jaina basadi that has only garbhgriha. It is dilapidated and 
has no icons. 


Gokarnésvara Temple 


Situated about 200 meters south of Bhivaraha—Narasirmha temple, it 
faces east. This temple has been recently rebuilt but the ground plan clearly 
shows the earlier garbhagriha, ardhamandapa and navaranga. The interior 


wall of the shrine and Linga are the earlier ones. It is built out of granite. 
Jaina Basadi 


There is so called Jaina basadi about 100 meters to the north east of 


the Gokarnésvara temple in the backyard of a house. Built of granite it 
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faces east. In the dilapidated condition there is a small square garbhagriha. 


No idol or ornamentation is available. 
Kapilésvara Temple 


Situated to the west of the town it faces east. Hewn out of granite it 
is ékakita temple and its ground plan reveals garbhagriha, ardhamandapa 
and Navaranga but the ardhamandapa and navaranga are totally 
dilapidated. Only square garbhagriha is extant which houses a Linga on a 
high moulded pitha. The Brahmasitra on the Linga though of the usual 
type is engraved in curves. Is adhistana is buried in the ground. There are 
loose sculptures of Visnu, Naga and Mahisamardini in the temple. At the 


front there is a sacred pond called Kapilatirtha. 
Jambakésvara Temple 


Locally known as JambakéSvara, it is situated 100 meters to the 
north of the Kapilésvara temple. It is dilapidated and completely in ruins. 


A new garbhagriha now houses the old Linga at the centre. 
Ramalingésvara Temple and Sarya Temple 


The temple is situated on a hilltop in Ramatirtha about 3 km. west 
of the town. This temple represents earlier stage of development 


anticipating the features seen in Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple. This group 
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of three temples is purely in Kadamba style. One of the latter is totally in 
ruins. The other two are intact. The Ramalingésvara temple with a Linga 
in its shrine is built near a small sacred water pond called Ramatirtha. The 
square mandapa with side entrances a thing not uncommon in Kadamba 
temples is partly built over the pond itself. Square granite pillars rise from 
the bottom of the pond and support similar square beams stretching 
horizontally from the rock floor on which the temple is built. These beams 
sustain the entire weight of the mandapa. The dévakdsthas of the 
sabhamandapa contain the sculptures of Mahisamardini, Naga, Ganésa and 
Kartikéya. The sukanasa projection on the front side of its nine-tiered 
tower or vimana is yet another new feature appeared to be an innovation of 
the Kadambas. The sukandsa is carried on the elevation up to the seventh 
tier and has an arched opening on its front. On the southern bank is the 
Aditya shrine consisting of only a garbhagriha with Phamsana or Kadamba 
Nagara sikhara of the usual style and two pillared sabhamandapa. A fine 
bas-relief of Aditya occupies the mukhapatti of the diminutive sukanasa. In 


the garbhagriha is the icon of Aditya flanked by Usa and Pratyusa. 


Behind the Aditya temple there are the ruins of another temple 


without the roof. Only garbhagriha and antardla are extant. 
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Bhivaraha—Narasimha Temple 


The maturity of the Kadamba architecture found expression in the 
magnificent temple of Bhivaraha—Narasimha. The superb Vaisnava temple 
complex of 12" century AD is a fitting memorial to the material and 
spiritual achievements of the Kadamba kings of Goa. Its great dignity is 
due to the simplicity of its various parts. This temple is evidently meant to 
excel its predecessors in every way. The town which surrounds this temple 
and the sacred tank situated in north eastern corner has made this temple 
elaborate in appearance and attests the more affluent state of the Kadamba 


empire. The temple is more sumptuous and elegantly treated. 

Enclosed within a prakara, it is a rare type of dvikita with two 
garbhagrihas each with an antaraja placed at the sien and western 
extremes of a common sabhamandapa but in magnitude less distinct. The 
eastern garbhagriha and antarala and the sabhamandapa are raised on an 
upapitha providing pradaksinapatha, a rare feature not found in most of the 
temples in this region. The sabhamandapa too is further raised on the 
upper or second platform corresponding to plinth of the garbhagriha. It has 
slopping eaves on the sides supported by a row of pillars raised at regular 


intervals along the edge of the platform. This is an unusual architectural 


feature. Since Halasi region falls under heavy rain belt this feature might 
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have been incorporated to drain out the excess water. The Sikhara over the 
western shrine is very much intact and is of Kadamba Nagara style. Its 
tiered type of vimana marks a developed stage in this region with its 
suffused griva and compressed chaturasra sikhara of simplified elemental 
design for cella. On the mukhapatti of sukandasa is a bas-relief of Yogi 


Narayana. The sukandsa shows additional features in as much as there is 


provision for two lateral niches. Between 10" and 11" tiers are placed at 


the cardinal directions four kirtimukha kudus. The eastern garbhagriha has 
neither the sikhara nor the platform. It has flat roof. Pillars supporting the 
sabhamandapa and central pillars within consist of moulded pitha, kanda 
partly square and partly circular, padmabandha, kalasa,tadi, kumbha, idaje 
and phalaka supporting the criss-cross corbels. The threshold has a 
projected niche containing a lotus relief flanked by elephants - a noteworthy 
feature. A bhadra and karna offsets of the garbhagriha are carried upto the 
top of vimana tower. The plinth of the temple is of manchabandha type. 
The bhitti or the wall place is divided into two parts by a bandhana 
moulding running in the centre. As many as eleven-tier mark the tower 
each of which contain simple dental type decoration. As a result the 
vertical and horizontal bands do not merge forming smooth lines but appear 


as vigorous and bold lines clearly distinguishing the horizontality and 
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verticality of the tower. The latticed stone windows mark either side of the 
antarala entrance. The temple has open court around enclosed by a prakara 
wall with entrance on the southern side. The large icons of Yogi Narayana 
and Bhivaraha of superb workmanship adorn respectively the western and 
eastern garbhagrihas. Facing south is the icon of Narasimha of the early 
Kadamba period, which is placed in the western garbhagriha. Within the 
eastern garbhagriha are the sculptures of Mahalaksmi and Sirya fixed in 
the walls. An infinite wealth of sculptures in the niches of the prakara wall 
consisting of sanmukha, Mahisasuramardini, Visnu, Bhairava, and Laksmi- 
Narayana mark it one of the most remarkable monuments and unrivalled 
repository of religious thoughts expressed in plastic form. There is bold 
beauty in the appearance of this temple. This is one of the rare temples in 
the locality referred in the inscriptions. 

Inside the sabhamandapa of Bhivaraha—Narasimha temple there is a 
stone slab with two inscriptions of Sivachitta and Visnuchitta of Goa 
Kadamba dynasty.”° It records a gift of a village Sindhavalli in Kalagiri 
kampana of Palasidésa for worship and offerings in the temple of god 
Narasirnha. It is dated 1169 AD. The second record dated 1172 AD refers 


to a gift of the village Bhalika in Kalagiri Kampana of Palasidésa to the 


same god. 
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Bhivaraha-Narasimha was the presiding deity of the division 
Halasige-12000 is evident from the invocations to Bhivaraha in 
inscriptions including the Dégaon record.*' It probably indicates that by 
then the Bhivaraha temple in the divisional headquarters i.e. Halasige was 
already in existence. These factors seem to indicate that first there was the 
Narasirhha temple and much later in front of this temple there was built the 
Bhivaraha temple. Slightly later a new temple was built in the place of 
Narasimha and it was then or later Narasimha was replaced by the fine 
sculpture of Yogi-Narayana . Hence the temple is continued to be called 
Bhivaraha-Narasimha and not Yégi-Narayana. The epigraphical references 
of grants to god Narasimha and the presence of Narasimha icon in the 


western garbhagriha corroborate this. 
Laksmi—Narayana Temple 


Situated to the southeast of Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple is the 
Laksmi-Narayana temple of 11-12" century AD. The garbhagriha, 
antarala and the disturbed floor of sabhamandapa are extant. On a richly 
moulded pitha with Garuda on the frontal side in the miniature relief is 
installed the charming and richly ornate image of Laksmi—Narayana. The 


decorative arch behind the icon has all the incarnations of Visnu carved in 
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miniatures. The icon of Narayana with Laksmi seated on his left knee 
occupies a big shrine. 

The door of the garbhagriha comprises of three sakhas or segments 
with the sculpture of Gajalaksmi in the lalatabimba. The exterior wall 


reveals paficharatha type. It is difficult to trace the type of adhisthana as it 


is covered in the ground. 
Sankara-Narayana Temple 


Placed opposite to the Laksmi-Narayana temple to the northeast 
corner of the Bhivaraha—Narasimha temple is a small shrine partly 
concealed in the earth. Locally called as Sankaranarayana temple it faces 
east. It has retained only the garbhagriha and antarala. The Linga in the 
garbhagriha is installed on a moulded square pitha. Looking at the 
iconagraphic features like rounded top, Brahmasitra of two vertical lines 
as madhyanadi and two parsvasitras flowing away downwards from the 
middle of the madhyanadi and also the pitha indicates the Linga to be of 
6"-7" century AD. In the front wall of the antarala either side of the 
doorway is a bas-relief, which is indistinct owing to its lime encrustation. 

The garbhagriha door has the decorative motifs of kumbha in the 


side pilasters. There is the sculpture of Gajalaksmi in the lalatabimba. On 
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both the sides of antardala has the latticed stone window with the carvings of 


floral design. 


Thus the above description of the temples of Halasi indicates not 


only the culmination of architecture but also culture. 
Civil Architecture 


Examples of civil or secular architecture in the form of palaces and 
palatial structures have not survived due to the ravages of time. However 
graphic description of the aramane or palace, rajavidhis (royal paths), 
heddari (highway), mahapatha, dari, onl and natyasale in the inscriptions of 


the region give glimpses of civil architecture as existed in Halasi region. 


Since Halasi was the imperial capital and the divisional headquarters 
under the early and later Kadambas respectively, it is but obvious that it 
must have housed royal palaces and imposing structures of great 
magnificence as residences of ministers, provincial governors, princes and 
other government officials. They were mostly built of perishable materials 


like mud, burnt bricks and timber. 


Halasi inscription gives the graphic description of interior walls of 
the apartments in the royal palace.*” This provides the ample proof for the 


existence of royal palace in Halasi. 
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The inscription further says that the simple minded damsels who 
went to the sleeping apartments of Permadidéva were confounded with the 
reflections of the king in the four walls and were perplexed as to who was 
the real one and which were the images or how could they multiply 


themselves into five.” 


Inscriptions also furnish the description of finely polished pillars in 
existing structures where in one can see one’s reflection. An idea about 
buildings and mansions in the Manigundage pattana then included in 
Halasige—12000 are referred in the inscription of the place. To quote the 
inscription “The goddess of that city appeared beautiful having for her hair 
the lapis—lazulihued turrets, for her eyes the lotus like windows, for her 
upper ee the fluttering banners, for her round face the arches in the 
surrounding moat.”“* Further the reflections of elephants moving in the 
streets of that town, in the bright polished marbles of the walls of rows of 


the houses appeared like the paintings of elephants on those walls.”° 


Besides the walls with polished stones, in some cases they were 


plastered and white washed wherever necessary. Occasionally paintings 
were drawn on the walls. The phrase griha—torana reveals the construction 


of arches in front of the houses. Tall, specious and lofty mansions are 


6 


referred to in the inscriptions as unnata-sauda—séaleyim.© Like wise 
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Tambar is described as having beautiful palaces and charming rows of 


mansions.*’ There were even auditoriums and theatres (nataka —Sale).* 


There were a number of public buildings in some places of the 
region. There was a sabhamandapa at Dégave, sabhagriha at Tambar, 
Savitana in Hubli and there were meeting halls like the town halls of 


present days. Tambar had a music hall and a bedchamber.” 


Inscriptions also throw light on the existence of roads like heddari, 
batte, pervatte, Palasige pannichchasirada heddari, rajavidi and 
mahapatha. This obviously means that the good amount of technical and 
engineering skill was used for the construction of highways. The road- 
bridges were constructed wherever necessary.” But there is no reference in 


the inscriptions as to how the roads, highways and streets were constructed 


and maintained. 
Defence Architecture 


Imperial capitals chosen by the kings were essentially studded with 
military architecture. As was the necessity of the times the kings who ruled 
over the region constructed and maintained various types of forts. The 
protective walls of the fortifications not only defended but also reared 


within their wings art, culture and values of life. 
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Geographically the region with hills and dales and with heavy rains 
has one of the thickest areas of forests. Accordingly this nature’s gift 
provide natural fortifications — Vanadurga and Jaladurga. The thick forest 
located in the region with flourishing mineral potential, the hill-ranges 
providing the naturally secure, deep and wide valleys might have prompted 
the ambitious rulers of Kadamba dynasty to have Halasi as their sub— 
capital. A Goa Kadamba inscription refers to four kinds of forts — Jala, 


Nela, Giri and Vanadurga’*! 


The ancient city of Palasika was enclosed by a mud wall of low 
height with rounded top perhaps a citadel, which is completely disturbed 
now. The existence of brick fort probably a citadel of the early Kadamba 
period is evident from the remnants of the fort wall at Bodke-Tembe to the 


west of Halasi town.” 


Only evidence of the part of the fortification is now remaining in the 
form of citadel in rectangular plan measuring 80 meter east west 60 meter 
north south, in which the temple of Kalmésvara, the family deity of the 
Kadambas of Goa is situated. Here the section of the wall of the citadel 
shows that the core of the wall is arranged with lattrite stones and ramped 
in mud on both sides. These architectural remains of the forts of Halasi 


resemble with that of the forts of later Kadambas at Chandore and Hangal.. 
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A few remains of neladurga (land fort) in Dharwad, Misrikoti, 
Tambor, Unkal, Kunduru and Naréndra reveal that there were small forts 
even in the smaller towns included in Halasige - 12000. Reference to kote 


(fort) and kéte—kalaga (fort— fight) are found in herostones of the region. 
Aquatic Architecture 


A number of tanks, wells and puskaranis (sacred tanks) were 
constructed in different parts of the region under study as revealed from the 
inscriptions. Like the construction of temples, construction of tanks was 
also to secure religious merit. Besides to provide the irrigational facilities 
tanks were built. A brick— lined circular well resembling that of a well 
excavated at Vadgaon-Madhavpur near Belgaum probably of late and post 
Satavahana period is found to the west of Halasi at Bodke Tembe.>> It 


reveals the antiquity of aquatic architecture in Halasi. 


Inscriptions of the region mention the construction of the tanks in 
different parts of Halasige—12000. For instance the inscription at Gudikatte 
refers to a tank constructed by Nigumbaradasa.”’ Some of the tanks at 
Gudikatti and Mugad were big ones.** They are surviving till now. That 
the extant tanks, which have lasted for such a long period of about 800- 


1000 years and are still in usage reveal the engineering skill of the builders 
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in the selection of site, design and the material of the bunds or tanks. The 


accompanying system of canals, gates, sluices, locks is all still existing. 


Of the aquatic constructions in the town of Halasi mention must be 


made of Vyasatirha, Varahatirtha, Chakratirtha, Kapilatirtha, Sématirtha 


_and Ramatirtha — all seem to be sacred tanks situated near the temples. 
Sculptures 


It is time-honoured custom of India to install images for the purpose 
of private or public worship. In accordance with this tradition Halasige— 
12000 region has remarkable sculptural art illustrating sacred legends of 
Jainism, Saivism and Vaisnavism. The sculptural art of the region is seen 
at its best in the numerous images found in the interior and exterior of the 
temples, in the niches and on the prakara walls. The quality of the 
sculptures in the region reveals that the sculptors of genius were close to 
hand. The wealth of jewelry worn by many of the figures, the variety of 
head —dresses and other details of the sculptures are well calculated to give 
an idea of the social life of the time. The sculptures present a picturesque 
view of the contemporary social life. The icons of the region can often be 
compared with the finest of stone sculptures of various schools. Though 
confirming generally to iconographic conventions established by long 
tradition, the sculptors appear to have worked in great freedom. The 


sculptures show classic grace, grandeur and perfect taste. In the sculptures 
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of the region art seems to be a faithful interpreter of the philosophical as 


well as aesthetic concepts. 

The sculptural art as noticed in Halasi region represents a vital factor 
that determine the style, religious affiliation or initial dedication of the 
temple. The headpieces of the inscribed slabs, sculptural art on the viragals, 


mahisatikals as well as nisidiges also formed the class of their own. 


As gleaned from the ornamentation and stylistic aspects, the 
sculptures of Halasi region depict the following features: 

1. The change in both mode and medium and theme and volume in 
the Kalyana Chalukyan School of sculptural art as found in Halasi region. 
A distinct tradition of sculptural art blossomed in the dexterous hands of 
such great artists as Tippdja, the master builder of Kamala—Narayana 


temple in Degaon. 


2. Sculptures in round, decorative sculptures and relief sculptures 
and sculptured panels including herostones, satistones and nisidhistones are 


abundant known for their variety and richness. 


3. Except sculptures at Kamala—Narayana temple in Dégaon and 
Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple in Halasi not all the sculptures are exquisite 


and elegant. Some restraint can be found in ornamentation and minuteness 


of details in carving. 
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4. Mechanical repetition of themes and motifs, and element of 
conventionalism and rigidity are noticed in the sculptures of the region. 

5. Prabhavali at the backdrop of which some of the sculpture like 
Bhivaraha, Aditya, Yogi-Narayana, Laksmi-Narayana are placed form a 
class by themselves. 

6. Round face, medium physique, longish limb, supreme 
youthfulness in male and female figures, subdued smile and above all 


divine bliss and godly grace predominate the sculptural art of the region. 


7.  Superficially though appear to be the Kalyana Chalukyan 
tradition sculptures of the region exhibit the characteristics distinctive of 
the region. 


8. The images of the region are both in static and dynamic poses. 


9. The stone sculptures of the region taken as a whole are found 


wanting in chaste refinement. 


The school of sculpture developed in Halasi has few specimens that 
have been preserved and are so remarkable and deserve special mention. 


They are known for beauty and expression. 


Vaisnva Sculptures 
The worship of incarnations of Visnu is an important feature of the 


Brahminical religion from early times. 
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Narasimha 
Narasimha is the fourth incarnation of Visnu. The cult of 
Narasimha (human body and lion face) is popular in Halasi region. 
In the Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple in the western garbhagriha, 
facing south is the sculpture of dvibhuja Narasimha that is 50 cm. high and 
30 cm. wide. Seated in savyalalitasana dvibhuja Narasimha holds 
maulunga (chintaémani) in the right hand, the left being placed on the thigh. 
The lower garment worn in a simple manner touches little below the knee. 
On the central top of his head is a lotus flower. Plain strap bangles, arm— 
bands with semi-circular design and a jeweled necklace decorate him. The 
front hairs are sparsely curled while that of the back are let down. The 
mouth is closed unlike in the later sculptures. There is no yajidépavita. 
Anatomically the sculpture is rather short and stumpy but graceful in bends. 


The sculpture is in round relief. 


Ormamentation, style, physical and anatomical aspects amply 


warrant a date around 5" century AD to the sculpture under consideration. 
Bhavaraha 


In the eastern garbhagriha of the Bhivaraha—Narasimha temple is 


housed a colossal icon of Visnu represented as the great saviour who 


rescued mother Earth from the depth of the ocean in his incarnation as 
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Varaha (Sacred boar). Varaha is incidentally the royal emblem of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana, the imperial masters of the Kadamba rulers of Goa 
who ruled over Halasi region. The sculpture is equally of superb 
workmanship. Right hand bearing gada touches the hip and the left leg is 
lifted up to the waist level. Goddess Bhidévi, the symbol of mother Earth 
is magnanimously seated on the horizontally stretched shoulder. His right 
and left legs are respectively placed on the Kirma and Adisésa, a very rare 
feature. Gada, prayogachakra, padma and sankha are held in the hands. 
Bhidévi with Aajalimudra is seated in padmasana on the shoulder. To the 
right of the icon is a Garuda in miniature. The icon is placed on pointed 
carved arch or Prabhavali crowned with kirtimukha and small bas-relief of 
the dasaavataras of Visnu on both the sides. Unusually the sculpture has 
another prabhavaji with pilaster carrying makaratorana with simhalalata. 
At the bottom are the female chauri—bearers. The sculpture is richly 


ormamented. 


The iconographic traits of the above sculpture are as per the 


description of Bhavaraha given in gilpagastra.”° 


That the iconographic 
feature of depicting the karma under the right foot as mentioned in the text 


is indeed very rare scarcely found in the sculptures of this god elsewhere. 
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Yogi-Narayana 


It is one of the most ornate icons. In the western garbhagriha of the 
Bhavaraha—Narasimha temple seated in padmasana on padmapitha four 
handed Narayana is richly ornamented. He is in yogamudra or in posture 
of meditation and lower hands being in dhyanamudra. Sankha and chakra, 
the attributes in the upper hands are simply ornate. Magnificently placed 
on a prabhavali with the miniature bas-reliefs of the dasaavataras (ten 
incarnations) of Visnu and crowned with kirtimukha is at the back. Half - 
closed eyes and serene countenance depict the self- absorption in 
meditation. Ornamentation of minute details in carving, the grace and 
proportion in the physical features are so superb that has made the sculpture 


a masterpiece of the style, type and period. 
Laksmi — Narayana 


Placed in a niche of the prakara wall of Bhivaraha—Narasimha 
temple is the sculpture of Laksmi—Narayana in the tribhanga and the latter 
standing cross-legged. His lower right hand has padmachinha on the palm 
and 1s in abhayamudra and in the upper right and left hands are respectively 
padma and gada. Chakra is depicted on the left pilaster of the prabhavali 
since the god’s lower left hand encircles the goddess’s waist from behind. 


Laksmi holds padma in the left hand. Both are profusely ornamented. 
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Intricately carved makarakundalas and chakrakundalas are wom 
respectively by Narayana and Laksmi. Jaya-Vijaya, the attendants of Visnu 
in folded hands and female chauri-bearers are depicted on the sides. There 


is usual type of prabhavali with floral t6rana and simhalalata. 


To the southeast of Bhivaraha temple is another icon of the same 
god in seated position. Placed on a richly moulded pitha with the 
miniatures of Garuda on the front side, Narayana is seated in 
savyalalitasana and Laksmi on his left lap in vamalalitasana. The attributes 
in right and left upper hands are respectively padma and gada and in the 
lower left hand is Babe The lower night hand is in abhayamudra. 
Laksmi is distinguishing by her prominent bun like hairstyle. The deities 
are richly ornamented. The sculpture is remarkable for the majesty of its 
pose and the elegance of its carving. On both the sides are carved two 
pilasters, which are surmounted by the prabhavali, which bears on it the 
representations of the ten incarnations of Visnu. There is an attendant 
standing on either side. 

Késava 
Placed in the western garbhagriha of the Bhivaraha-Narasimha 


temple is the KéSava sculpture holding padma and gadé in the front right 
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and left hands and sankha and chakra in the back respectively. Garuda is 
kneeling before the god with the hands in afjalimudra. On both the sides 
are female chauri-bearers. The sculpture is characterised by rigidity in the 
delineation of the anatomical features. It is strikingly less ornate, stumpy 
and not very graceful. 
Garuda 

There is an installed sculpture of Garuda in dvibhanga. He holds 
Naga at the tail and in the hands that entwine the arm and raises its hood on 
the frontal side of the shoulder. Bend of the arm in holding the Naga’s tail 
and the slight twist of the arm is so natural in style. Due to white wash the 
feathery wings look indistinct. The kirtimukuta, chakrakundalas, jeweled 
necklace, beaded chain, hara, a long hara in apsavya, kéyiara, udarapatti, 
kankanas, mékhalas, nijpuras, each ornately carved bedeck the deity. The 
loincloth has thick decorative border. The bodily curves are graceful. On 
the pedestal is a Kannada inscription.”’ The sculpture is of unusual style 
and form. 

Probably Garuda sculpture was originally installed in front of 
Bhavaraha temple. It was removed from the place when the other 


garbhagriha was constructed. 
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Saiva Sculptures 


In Halasi region different forms of Siva have been worshiped by the 


people. 
Bhairava 


Among the iconic forms of Siva Bhairava is the most popular in the 
region. Rudrasiva is a god of Rigvédic antiquity. Three sculptures of 
Bhairava are found in Halasi. The sculpture of Kalabhairava in the 
dévakostha of the open wall enclosure of the Bhivaraha temple, the second 
is near the RaméSwara temple and the third is in the museum of Kannada 
Research Institute of the Karnatak University Dharwad. The former one 
standing in tribhanga the nude god wears naégamukuta, chakra, 
Nagakundalas, jeweled necklace, hara, yajfdpavita, bangles, waist band of 
bells, anklets, a long garland of skulls and the hair being plaited into 
circular fan shape. The attributes in the four hands from lower right are 
khadga, trisila, damaru and panapatra, a naga and a severed head. A dog 
trying to lick the dropping blood from the head and the Bhitaganas are to 
the sides. 


Another image of Bhairava from Halasi in the museum of Kannada 


Research Institute contains almost similar features. The sculpture is at the 
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backdrop of the prabhavali. This image is the true representation of 


Bhairava. 


Virabhadra 

In the KalméSvara temple there are two loose sculpture of 
Virabhadra. He holds gada in the lower right hand and sarpa in the upper 
hand. Probably of early 11" century AD this sculpture is less ornate. 
Sivalinga 

The overwhelmingly important god of later art to whom nearly all 
the major temples are dedicated is Siva. Siva is generally represented 
aniconically in the form of a Liga. In ‘Halasi region aniconic 
representations of Siva in the form of Linga are found in considerable 
numbers. All the Saiva temples are represented by Linga. Lingas installed 
on a moulded square pitha in Sankarnarayana temple is assigned to 6"-7" 
century AD. Its tapering is profile with rounded top. Lingas are found in 
the temples of Hatakésvara, SuvarnéSvara, Kalmésvara, Kapilésvara, 
Jambakésvara, Ramalingésvara and Gokarnésvara. Linga in the 
Suvarnésvara temple is colossal erected on large panipitha. Brahamasiitra 
on the Linga in the Kalmésvara temple is engraved in curves. Lingas are 


placed in the centre of the sanctum on a highly moulded pitha. 
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Ganésa 


Lord Ganésa worshiped vividly as Vinadyaka, Vighnéésvara, 
Gananayaka, is the leader of Bhitaganas who occupies special place in 


Hindu pantheon. 


The icons of Ganésa found in the niches of almost all 
the temples of Halasi indicate the popularity of Ganésa in the region. 
Located in the open wall enclosure of Bhivaraha Narasiamha temple is a 
loose sculpture of Ganésa in round relief. Fourhanded Ganésa in 
savyalalitasana is seated on a carved padmapita. Danta, ankusa, japamala 
and médaka are the attributes in the hands from lower right. His ornaments 
include finger rings, bangles, arm-bands, beaded chain, hara of small bells, 
udarapatti, naga round the pot belly as well as yagadpavita of three strands. 
Prabhavali is constituted of two plant twigs with curling leaves and buds. 


Ganésa sculpture in the left niche of Kalmésvara temple and another near 
the old gate of the fort in small structure belongs to later Chalukyan style. 
Kartikéya 

The sculpture of Kartikéya in dévakdstha of Ramalingésvara temple 
is worth noting. It depicts Kartikeya seated on a peacock. His four hands 


having four attributes abhaya with aksamala, ankusa, pasa and phala. The 


image may be placed to 12" century AD 
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Nandi 


Sculptures of Nandi that are found in Saiva temples like 
Hatakésvara, Kalmésvara, Ramésvara and Suvarnésvara are some of the 
best specimens in the region. Nandi at Hatakésvara is the finest of all and 
the most ornate. Nandi in the sabhamantapa of Suvarnésvara temple is 
colossal. 


Saura Sculpture 


The worship of Navagrahas was in vogue. Navagrahas are depicted 
in miniature bas-reliefs on the makaratoranas. Sirya was the most popular 


of all the grahas. 
Surya 

Sirya retain the central place for himself in later Hindu art as a 
dynamic deity. The worship of Sun god, which is as old as Rigvédic times, 
is of considerable popularity. There are two sculptures of Sirya in Halasi — 
one is in the eastern garbhagriha of Bhivaraha — Narasimha temple and the 
other in a separate temple on the hilltop at Ramatirtha. The former is richly 
omate sculpture in samabhanga and holds lotuses in the hands. The 
prabhava]i with the makaratérana contains the miniature bas-relief of 


astagrihas and Sirya as Aditya being the ninth. Usa and Pratyusa each 
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holding bow to dispel the darkness is at the bottom of pilasters. Row of 
horses is depicted on the pedestal. 

The other one is on the southern bank of Ramatirtha pond in the 
separate shrine. Usa and Pratyusa flank the icon of Sirya. On the 


mukhapatti of the sukandsa is a fine bas - relief of Sarya. 
Sakta Sculptures 


The sculpture of mother goddesses and female deities found in 


Halasi speak of the popularity of Sakti Cult in the region. 
Mahisasuramardini 


The four armed deity with sword and ¢rigdla in her right and left 
hand, the icon of Mahisasuramardini is in the interior side of prakara wall 
of Bhivaraha—Narasimha temple. From the iconographical aspect it can be 
placed to 6"-7" century AD. Lion, the vahana of the goddess is also 
depicted. Two other sculpture of the goddess is of later type. 

Mahalaksmi 

Mahalaksmi, the supreme goddess of Sakta cult is in the 
samabhanga and is profusely ornamented holding Chintaémani, panapatra in 
the front right and left hands and gada and shield in the back hands 


respectively. To the left is the female chauri bearer. This sculpture is in 
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the eastern garbhagriha of Bhivaraha—Narasimha temple. Similar 
sculptures of Mahalaksmi are found in Dégaon and Kolhapur. The style 
reflects some degree of deterioration, as it is less omate, comparatively stiff 


and heavy and irregular in form. It can be assigned to probably of the later 


date — 13 century AD. 
Saptamatrikas 


According to Suprabhédagama Saptamatrikas were created by lord 
Brahma to kill the demon Nissita.° The saptamatrikas are Brahmi, 
Mahésvari, Kumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Chamundi. 

Generally the panel depicting the figures of seven mother goddesses 
is escorted by VOrabhadra and Ganésa. Saptamatrikas are armed with the 
same weapons, vahanas and lanchanas as their corresponding male god. 
The worship of Saptamdtrikas appears to be popular in Halasi as evident 
from the number of sculptures of:the deity. Some of the good specimens 
are the loose sculptures in the niches of Suvarnésvara, Kalmésvara temples 


and the fragment sculptures in the Sarya shrine at Ramatirtha. 


In addition the icons of female deities found in the Halasi region 
consists essentially of many gramadévatés or village deities and 


Gajalaksmi. 
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Naga — Nagini 


The cult of Naga prevalent right from the dawn of civilisation is of 
folk origin.. An inscribed sculpture of Naga at Banavasi points to the 
prevalence of the Naga cult right from early historic period. In Halasi 
region that the Naga cult was popular is evident from the Naga sculptures 
lying loose in different parts of the town. On the hill top at Ramatirtha, 
near the temple of Suvarnésvara and in the niche of Kalmésvara temple are 
the sculptures of Naga. In addition many prabhavalis decorated with 
serpentine design are graceful. But the superb of all is the loose sculpture 
of Naga—Nagini in the Kalmésvara temple. This sculpture with human head 
and the body of the snake is most graceful and ornately carved. This fine 
Naga image with hoods spreading over the human head is the most 


outstanding of all the Naga sculptures in the region. 
Jaina Images 


Except the seated Jainabimba on the doorjamb of Jaina basadi and 
fragments of Jaina pitha and nisidi stone there are no Jain sculptures in 
Halasi. But in the periphery of Halasige-12000 there are considerable 
numbers of Jaina sculptures. The statue of Chenna-parsva-jina installed by 


a lady at Mugad.” and in Tambar, Amminabhavi, Managundi, Gdlihalli, 
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Bidi, which were the pockets of Jainism there are Jain sculptures dated 1 bag 
—13" century AD. In the Jain basadi at Amminabhavi there is a fine 


sculpture of 24 Tirthankaras. 
Memorial Stones 


Memorial stones of the region, which include hero-stones or 
viragals, mahdasatigals and nisidige stones, are abundant and known for 
their variety and richness. Besides revealing the socio-religious aspects, 
they also shed light on artistic activities of the time. The main motive 
behind the setting up of a stone is to elevate the deceased to the level of an 
ancestor. People believed that the soul of the deceased finds a place in the 


stone erected in his memory. 


That Halasi region had the tradition of heroism and hero worship is 
evident from the viragals or hero stones found in the region. They exhibit 
good number of varieties so far as the nature of execution is concerned. In 
front of the Kalmésvara temple there are three viragals which were partially 
buried in the ground. During the field survey undertaken for the present 
study with a group of enthusiastic youths and spirited localites they were 
dug out from the ground and cleaned so that all the panels are now clearly 
visible. They are placed in the antarala of the temple. Of the two one has 


three panels depicting three scenes one above the other, in the lower most is 
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the battle scene showing the hero in prominent size. Few dead bodies are 
shown fallen at his feet. The central panel is represent by a hero sitting in a 
palanquin being carried by apsaras. In the top panel there is a Linga and 
Nandi, which is symbolic to show that the hero has reached the abode of 
the god. It is very ornate, attractive, elegantly carved with round motifs and 
the hero in dynamic pose full of action. The second one consists of two 
panels — a fighting scene and a hero sitting in front of the Linga. It is not as 


impressive and omate as the first one. 


In one of the niches of the Suvarnésvara temple is kept a Jaina virgal 
with an inscription all together worn out. It has two panels- the lower most 
represents four men engaged in fighting. The weapons like bows, arrows 
and daggers are beautifully carved. In the top panel hero is sitting in a 


palanquin and is flanked by apsaras and musicians. 


Mahasati stones are erected in memory of those women who 
sacrifice there lives by entering the funeral pyre of their dead husbands. In 
the centre of the village there is a satikal of considerable size. Its stands 
near the old gate of the fort (perhaps the citadel round the royal palace). 
The sati is depicted in a standing posture with her right arm stretched in 
abhayamudra and left hand stretched down word holding a lemon. Since 
the sculpture-depicting the husband is to the right side of the sati, it 


appears to be of composite nature. Here they serve the dual purpose of 
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commemorating the death of hero as well as his wife becoming sati. Thus 


this is sati cum hero stone. 


Satistones thus represent some of the examples of what a devout 
woman could do for her husband. Some of the satistones are worshiped 
even today, particularly on auspicious and festive occasions. 

Nisidigals are setup in memory of Jaina priests, achdryas and 
$ravakas. Usually the devotees put up the stone or nisidigals in the holy 
place. Devout people used to observe sallékhanavrata at the holy places. 
Hence most of the nisidi stone are set up at the Jain centre normally near 
the Jaina basadi. For men who invited death memorial stones were erected. 
Generally they have free panels depicting the ceremony by taking the vrata 
from an elderly saint, meditating and leaving the body and attaining earth 


hood with Tirthankara. 


In Halasi a fragment of nisidi stone (a loose sculpture) is found in 
the vicinity of the Jain basadi and it has been placed in dévakéstha in the 
left niche of the sabhamandapaa. It is difficult to gather the details, as it is 
fragmentary. The only visible part is that the row of Tirthankaras in sitting 


posture one above the other. 
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There are ample specimens of nisidiges in the periphery of Halasi. In 
Chabbi near Hubli there is a nisidi stone dated 1080 AD. That Kanti 


Bhdgiyabbe, a Jaina female recluse erected the stone is illuminative. 


A review of memorial stones shows that a study of sculptural art of 
Halasi region can not be complete without proper analysis and study of 
memorial stones. From the sculptured panels interesting types of weapons, 
system of military organisation and also details about contemporary 
costumes, hairstyles and musical instruments can be gleaned. The local 
idiom and regional school of art influenced the sculptural art of memorial 


stones. 
Sculptors 


Flourished in the age of philanthropic munificence and increased art 
activities the region under study produced master artists. The artists of the 
region must be men of high degree of professional skills in many branches 
of art. The artists, engineers, architects, engravers and sculptors must have 
played a dominant role in determining the transmission of style and idioms 


of art all over the region. 


The existing temples in the region reveal excellent engineering skill. 
The qualified engineers best known as sthapatis and sitradharis in 


inscriptions are often described as Prasada—Laksana-Pratima-Laksana— 
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Pravina (experts in the characteristics of building and idol). Inscriptions of 
the region make incidental reference to the architects, sculptors and 


engravers. 

Narasamma was the architect of the Kumbhésvara temple at 
Agihablad He is described as Sarasvatiganabhakta. He is said to have 
carved many icons.°' Ravari Kumudachandra™, Bharatoja®, Sankarya, the 
engraver of Halasi record,™ Jinavarmoja, the engraver of Amminabhavi 
lithic record® were some of the architects and engravers of Halasi region. 
The master builder of the Kamala-Narayana temple at Dégaon, Tippodja was 
acquainted with the temples built by Hoysala Visnuvardhana half a century 
before. The palaeographic art of this cultural centre also go hand in hand 


with the architectural and sculptural art. 


Needless to state that different styles of art and architecture as well 
as difference in aesthetic sensibilities of different dynasties was largely due 


to the difference in quality of workmanship of sculptors and architects. 
Bronzes 


Metal art of the region has its own place in art history. It is 
essentially associated with religious fervour and the temple rituals of the 


region. 
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Artistic curves and inclination of the figures are special features of 
bronzes. There are samabhanga, abhanga and tribhanga figures. 
Manaséllasa of Someésvara III refers to the parable of molten copper 
poured into a mould assuming required shape of a required figure.°°In 
Halasi region we have very few specimens of bronze sculptures. Among the 
available specimens the most superb being icon of Prahlada in abhanga 
placed before dvibhuja Narasirnha in Bhivaraha-Narasimmha temple in 
Halasi. It is highly omate with kirita, karnakundala, armbands, and jeweled 
necklace, which decorate him. Standing in abhanga in aajalimudra it 
denotes artistic curves, utmost devotion and loyalty. Placed on a highly 
elevated platform with the motifs of adidémukhapadma it is one of the rare 


sculptures in bronze in Chalukyan style. It is assigned to 12" century AD. 


The icons of Sridévi, Bhidévi, Venkatésvara, Hanuman, Siva, 
Virabhadra, Nataraja, Gauri sitting in the swing and intncately carved 
prabhaval.is were traced in the houses of the inhabitants of the region 
during the field survey. They are the family deities inherited by the people 


and are being worshipped by them. Even today the periphery of Halasi and 


Belgaum are famous for bronze sculptures and articles of domestic use. 


Wooden Sculptures 
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Surrounding thick forests of Halasi region and availability of timber 


in abundance has made woodcraft a fascinating art. The remains of the 
temple cars like the one in the Bhivaraha-Narasimha temple substantiate 
this. Woodcraft seems to have been popularised by the artists of the Uttara 
Kannada region. The people in the region worship even today wood 
sculptures like Sigigauri, Gajagauri and Jokumarasvamy. The Gramadévata 
of Halasi village is kasthasilpa and once in twenty-five years the old 


sculpture is replaced by the new. The temple cars contain many relief 


sculptures in wood. 


The imprints of the local cult, preferences, cultural milieu as well as 
artistic genius add to the richness of the art heritage of the Halasi region, of 


course against the backdrop of larger art zone of Deccan. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RESUME AND CONCLUSIONS 


Halasi the sparkling star in the galaxy of Karnataka was held in high 
esteem all through the ages and was known for its sacredness, power, 
plenty and prosperity. In the fore going chapters, it has been attempted to 
give an elaborate account of the vicissitudes of Halasi in the panoramic 
history of Karnataka. The kaleidoscopic splendour of Halasi unravels it as 
the eminent cultural centre, noted seat of learning with agraharas in and 
around the region, the seat of imperial powers, a city of tolerance where 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Jainism flourished in harmony. It is a region 
extolled and honoured by the famous Greek geographer Ptolemy who 
referred to it in his accounts. It was also known for its social solidarity and 


economic prosperity. 


Though archaeologically potential, historically significant and 
culturally unique, it has never received the deserved place of honour in the 
pages of Karnataka history. Hence this study is undertaken to reveal the 
different facets of the region through the ages which will widen the horizon 
of the historical knowledge of Karnataka and to open the new vistas of 
politico—cultural analysis. It has been attempted in fore going chapters to 


trace the significant and noticeable role played by Halasi region in weaving 
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the web of Karnataka history. It is also an attempt to project the politico— 


cultural aspects of the region in right perspective. 


The environmental setting examined in the first Chapter shows that 
the region must have been more pronounced with inaccessible ever green 
forest, youthful, virulent rivers, where green is not a colour but a feeling 
and granite is not just dead stone, it is history. In Halasi as else where 
geography and climate contributed to the form and substance of culture and 


art. 


A detailed study of the geographical limits of Halasige—12000 
division has revealed that there were about 1100 villages — 400 villages in 
Uttara Kannada district, about 300 villages in Belgaum district and about 
400 villages in Dharwad district. The division might have 12000 villages 
in a much earlier period, as larger divisions like Karahada—4000; Kindi- 
3000 were included in it. The numerical suffix 12000 can therefore be 


considered as traditional or conventional. 


It is also shown in the first Chapter that Halasi has remained an 
epicentre of culture for a longer period of time. This is largely due to the 
fact that the region was strategically significant as thick forests surrounded 
it. Once it became important city its prospects for continuity as a city of 


politico—cultural importance was well established. It has been noted earlier 
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that the city was in the lime light right from the dawn of historical age and 


has drawn the attention of the political leaders of the times. 


It opens with the ancient history of the region in which attempt is 
made to show the importance of the place in early times. A detailed 
account of various factors that contributed for the rise of material culture in 
Halasi right from early times is discussed. The different reasons as to why 
Halasi region attracted the attention of the people are discussed. Factors 
like fertility of the region yielding large revenues, availability of iron, 
access to trade routes, exploitation of new technology, rise of new 
ideologies motivating political action, availability of construction material 
like granite in rocky hills contributed for the rise of material culture. Thus 
the place must have attracted the people even from a remote past. The 
antiquity of human habitation in the region is proved by the existence of 
megalithic sites. Our examination during the field survey revealed a 
megalithic site with once full of port-holed chamber tombs in the 
northernmost outskirts of the town of Halasi. This demonstrates that the 
region has attracted human settlement as early as the Megalithic Age. 
Even though the evidence is slender and fragmentary it is important, for, 
the discovery of two megalithic sites (one to the south and another to the 
north of the town) confirm the possibility of some such sites in the region. 
To the west of the town there are the remains of mud wall, brick — lined 


circular well and thicker depth of cultural debris containing potsherds of 
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red ware of the late and post-Satavahana period. Thus it is clear that there 


are cultural phases beginning with at least Megalithic Age to the early 
historical period which makes the region archaeologically very potential. 
Further intensive probe is necessary to trace some more Pre and Proto 


historic sites in the region. 


The survey of historical period contained in Chapter II brings home 
the fact that though the region formed a part of Mauryan empire, there are 


no epigraphical records or material remains traceable to that period. 
However probably during the Satavahana period some settlements did come 
‘up to prosperity. There is no doubt that the region did form a part of the 
Satavahana kingdom. The discovery of ancient remains including the mud 
wall, circular well and potsherds on a hill top at Bodke-Tembe, 1 km to the 
west of Halasi resemble the antiquities of Satavahanas found in Vadagaon- 
Madhavpur, a suburb of Belgaum. Similarly the coins of Chutukulananda 
discovered near Haliyal in the vicinity of the Halasi-12000 division, 
suggests that after the Satavahanas the region has come under the sway of 
the Chutus. It is significant to note that these sites (Vadagaon-Madhavpur 
and Haliyal) are located not far from Halasi. It is likely that these sites 
would have acted as satellites of the early historic town of Vadagaon- 


Madhavpur. The rise of early Kadambas signalised the rise of Halasi as 
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sub capital. Srivijaya Palasika became the secondary capital of the 
Kadambas of Banavasi. It was from the Halasi region that Kadambas 
embarked on a policy of political supremacy and military expansion. A 
good account of the nativity and origin of the Kadambas (purdnic, trible 
and local) are furnished and chronology and the genealogy have been 
discussed afresh. The accomplishments of the successive rulers of the 
dynasty have been dealt with considerable detail. Apart from bringing 
together the political history of the Halasi region through the ages, we have 
tried to discuss certain aspects relating to their relations with certain 
contemporary ruling houses. The constant and continuous material contacts 
of the Kadambas and their matrimonial alliances with the leading royal 
houses like Guptas, Vakatakas and Gangas are discussed. The rise of the 
Chalukyas signalised the decline of the early Kadambas. The inscriptions 
of the Chalukyas of Badami and Rastrakatas confirm their rule over the 
region. The region once again came to the flood light from the period of 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana whose feudatories the Kadambas of Goa ruled 
over the vast division of Halasige—12000 along with Konkan-900. The 
Halasi region is dotted with inscriptions and monuments pertaining to the 
period of the Kadambas of Goa, which confirm their sway over the region. 
The Hoysalas, Kalachuris and Séunas also had their sway over the region 


for a brief while. 
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Efficient administrative system was responsible for the cultural 
prepiees Keeping this point in view, the development of the administrative 
system of the region is studied in Chapter III and the polity is discussed. 
The study showed that there was perfect continuity in the evolution of the 
administrative system, every succeeding dynasty retaining the system it 
inherited. It was essentially based on the precepts laid down in the 
Dharma§astras and Arthagastra of Kautilya. Although the king remained 
the pivot of the administrative machinery and there was a hierarchy of 
ministers and administrators, still considerable freedom was exercised at 
the lowest level namely the village. The administration at lower level was 
representative in character as can be surmised from the increased 
participation of the scone in administration. Halasi region witnessed the 
fleeting fortunes of both imperial masters like the early Kadambas and the 
Chalukyas and also the rule of the feudatories like the Kadambas of Goa. 
The Kadambas of Goa who became the trusted feudatories of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyana established the dynastic rule in this region, though as 
subordinates. Even as the feudatories the Kadambas of Goa were 


independent so far as the internal administration of the region was 


concerned. 


In Chapter IV a discussion on the various facets of the society of the 


region has been given. It is being shown how Hindu tradition managed to 
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maintain a considerable degree of social harmony by a careful balancing of 
overall authoritarianism with local autonomy. New ethnic groups or 
occupational groups tended to become sub-castes and maintained their own 
system of rights and duties. Brahmanas being the spiritual and intellectual 
leaders of the society has the obligatory formal education and an 
intellectual tradition. It has been shown that the familistic tie was the main 
fibre on which the network of social relationships and _ institutions 
depended. Much attention has been given to depict the morals, manners, 
customs, the culinary skill and the social values of the people. The response 
from the people of the region was always creative, individually satisfying 
and socially relevent. Women belonging not only to elite class but even 
middle class families were active in social life as donors, as administrators, 
as devotees, as the embodiment of culture and as experts even in financial 
matters. We have the example of a lady being appointed as tax official of 
the Halasi region. The popularity of Yapaniya sect of Jainism, which is 
more liberal towards the women, speaks of the status of women in the 


region. 


The quality and temper of culture of the region is best depicted in 
education and literature which forms the theme of Chapter V. Literature 
registered progress not in volume but in variety and content. Inscriptions 


of great literary merit amply demonstrate the poetic abilities of the people 
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of the region. Prakrit and Sanskrit were undoubtedly prominent during the 
early Kadamba period in which literature poured out. The Brahminical 
origin of the Kadambas and probably the impact of Souther invasion of 
Samudragupta in 4" century AD might have influenced the introduction of 
Sanskrit as the official language. Kannada occupied the place of Sanskrit 
from the middle of 5" century AD. Halmidi inscription, the first extant 
Kannada inscription belongs to the early Kadamba period. This only goes 
to show that Kannada was already extant though its use in royal circles 
particularly for recording grants was not favoured by the early rulers. 
Kannada took over as the language of inscriptions under the Kadambas of 
Goa. Many inscriptions, which took to poetic style, were known for 
imagination, diction, musical cadence and high literary flavour. 
Handwriting was well formed and stylish. That literary tradition was not 
lacking in the region is evident from the galaxy of poets like 
Madhusidanasiri, Yagonésvarasiri, Govindasiri, Gangadharsiri who were 
the composers of inscriptions. Being a capital city the Kannada script and 


language prevalent in Halasi was modified and sophisticated. 


Learned and righteous enjoyed great respect in the society. Kings 
and queens were known for the infusion of learning among the subjects. 
Both state and private individuals promoted and facilitated the cause of 


education. ° 
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Rules of the region supported holy and learned men with the wealth 
amassed by just means. Scholars of great repute resided in the region. 
There were agraharas, Brahmapuris and mathas, which were the renowned 
centres of education. There was the practice of providing free land for 
school teachers. Because of the prevalence of Kalamukha sect of Saivism 
there were many mathas which were centres of education. It was indeed the 
spread of education that was the basis of intellectual and moral culture of 


the region as also of its progress. 


Economy as existed in Halasi region played an important role in 
determining the material culture of the people. Survey of economic 
conditions in Chapter VI high lighted means of production as key to 
historical developments, common ownership of land, agrarian pattern of 
living, corporate or guild type of organisation aiming at production and 
distribution of goods in proper way, active participation of the people in 
day to day economic activities, the active role played by local authorities of 
the village such as mahdjanas and the welfare concept of the state. Halasi 
which was a commercial eae right from the dawn of Christian era 
continued to be of significance for the mercantile activities at both local 
level i.e. Halasi proper and its periphery through out the ages. It did 
contribute for the urbanisation. The well-organised network of trade routes 


and its easy access to sea further facilitated both inland and maritime trade. 


The sweeping survey of taxation in foregoing pages reveal that the 
administration of commercial taxes was centralised while land revenue was 
decentralised being looked after by local hereditary officers; universal 
application of taxes in which every individual receiving state protection 
was to pay taxes either in cash or expected to render free services to the 
state (bitti); assignment of local taxes for local needs: there were both 
compulsory levies and voluntary contributions. People were not groaned 
under heavy burden of taxation is evident from the fact that government 
also gave exemption, remission and reduction of taxes and also that it 
returned to the people at large a big share in the form of grants to temples 
and educational institutions and for the construction of tanks, temples, 
roads and other works of public utility and fine arts. Thus the relationship 
between social and economic organisations and its impact on the historical 
events of the region is effectively traced. The important task of 
investigating the working of social and economic forces for the historical 


totality of the region has been under taken in the foregoing pages. 


The spiritual and mental potentiality of men of the region expresses 
themselves in full bloom in their religious faiths and beliefs. Religion was 
one of the prime principals, which moulded the culture of the people. In 
Chapter VII besides discussing the theological and philosophical aspects of 
the religion, its social aspect has also been examined since religion has to 


be practiced by the people in order fo be viable. The scrutiny of available 
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evidence has made it amply clear that various religious sects flourished in 
this region with considerable royal support. There must have been cults of 
folk religion like Naga and Sakti and undoubtedly these cults, their beliefs 
and rituals must have continued down to recent times, sometimes making 
an impact on higher religious practices. However, but for their survival in 
the beliefs of the people today, little evidence of earlier times is available. 
Since it is an established fact that Buddhism existed in other parts of 
Kadamba mandala it must have been in existence in and around Halasi. 
Compared to other religious sects, the ‘position enjoyed by Buddhism was 
relatively feeble. But conclusive evidence is lacking as most of the 
antiquities lay buried under the ground awaiting the spadework of 
archaeologists to unearth them. Jainism was lucky enough to enjoy special 
kingly attention under the Kadambas particularly from the time of 
Santivarma. The study in foregoing chapter has conclusively proved the 
popularity of Jainism in the region. Halasinadu was distinguished as 
thriving centre of Jainism where several learned preceptors and religious 
institutions owned by different schools of faiths like Yapaniva, Kiarchaka, 
Nigrantha and Svétapata flourished. It has been surmised that Halasi was 
the significant Yapaniya centre in north Karnataka. The reformist attitude 
of their religious precepts, encouragement to women to enter monastic 


order, grant of minor concessions to other creeds and establishment of 
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religious institutions owing to generous grants from the rulers and the 
people resulted in the popularity of the Yapaniya sect in Halasi region. For 
_the mercantile community of Halasi Jain teachings provided required 
ethics and this explains the popularity of Jainism in Halasi region. 
Vaisnavism, which is also a religion of antiquity, influenced the region 
from early times. The temples dedicated to Visnu and his different 
incarnations, invocatory verses in the inscriptions in adoration of Visnu and 
his forms and the Vaisnava names of the Kadamba rulers substantiate the 
prevalence of Vaisnavism in Halasi region. Considered to be the religion of 
scholars Vaisnavism has Sanskrit as its medium. Early Kadambas who had 
matrimonial alliances with the Guptas took up the rejuvenation of Vedic 
religion. Its antiquity in the region is proved by the Vaisnava icons found 
in the region. Forms of Visnu like Narasirhha, Varaha, Narayana and 
KéSava were popular in the region. Special mention must be made of the 
Narasimha icon assigned to 56m century AD. The development of 
Vaisnavism in the Halasi region was in conformity with the development of 
that religion else where in Karnataka. Saivism was the religion of masses. 


Its antiquity in the region is not only proved by inscriptional evidences but 


also by the occurrence of the Lingas of early times in Halasi. The direct 


reference to PaSupatas in later records of early Kadambas reveal its 
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existence under them. Under the later Chalukyas there was the 
rejuvenation of Saivism which ultimately paved the way for the rise of 
Viragaivism in the 12" century .AD The Kalamukha sect of Saivism was 


very popular under the Kadambas of Goa which also set up a tradition of 


great teachers and monasteries. Certain community gods like 
Sannigésvara, Ugurésvara, Gavarésvara, Nakarésvara were worshiped by 
_ the artisans and craftsmen. By the beginning of 3% century AD 
Virasaivism was popular in the region so that the kings could make grants 
for the object and ideals of the faith. ViraSaiva saints like Allamaprabhu, 
Chennabasavésvara and Siddharama are said to have visited the region 
mainly because of the prevalence of Virasaivism there and also because the 
Kadambas of Goa who shook off their vassalage from the Kalachuris were 
the only safest political power of the time who could have accorded 
political assylum to the struggling followers of Basavésvara. From the 
above survey it may be noted that in the beginning it was Védic form of 
Vaisnanism and Saivism which dominated the asi with Brahmanas as its 
perpetuators. But in due course Kalamukha sect of Saivism had its impact. 
It was the important centre of Yapaniya sect of Jainism in north Karnataka. 


Halasi emerged as the city of tolerance where Jainism, Vaisnavism and 
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Saivism flourished. In Halasi region thus we noticed the evolution of not 


only material culture but also the most superior spiritual culture at its best. 


The political stability, economic prosperity and spiritual values 
cultivated by the people resulted in the culmination of artistic endeavour in 
Halasi. The creative vitality of the people at large found expression in the 
form of temples. In Chapter VIII the detailed and analytical study of 
temple architecture in the core area Halasi as well as its periphery has been 
undertaken. It amply demonstrates how from the simplest form both in 
elevation and plan starting from Jain basadi at Halasi, the Kadamba rulers 
evolved and developed impressive and highly sophisticated structures 
culminating in most splendid and orate Bhivaraha— Narasimha temple at 
Halasi and Kamala—Narayana temple at Dégaon which represent the zenith 
of artistic development. During the evolution process architects of the 
region harmoniously absorbed and integrated many of the architectural 
features of their contemporaries like the Kalyana Chalukyas and Hoysalas, 
at the same time it has retained several of its own individualistic and 


innovative features of lasting value. 

The possibility of the existence of Jain basadi in bricks in the place 
of the extant stone Jinalaya, the dvibhuja Narasimha also originally in 
brick temple in the place of Yogi-Narayana temple of 5" century AD 


indicate that the place has been important culturally even after the decline 
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of the political power of the early Kadamabas. Though the temples of the 
later period are in a general way in Kalyana Chalukyan tradition, they have 
many peculiar features giving a regional character to them. Almost 
invariable preference of samachatusra or triratha plan, the provision of 
upapitha supporting row of pillars at the edge to support the sloping roof 
characteristic of the region with the heavy rainfall, of a pattia plain or 
consisting of rossets in the middle zone of the walls; the super structure of 
Kadamba Nagara or Phamsana style, the diminutive mukhamandapa, the 
specious pillared sabhamandapa with kaksasana in the front half, the open 
facade of the antardala, the provision of dévakéstas in the side wall of the 
antarala, the carving of elephants flanking the central projected niche of 
the threshold and utterly plain features of the entire temples and their 
simplicity make them distinct from the typical Kalyana Chalukyan style. 
These characteristics in the region ruled by the Kadambas of Goa may be 
deemed as constituting sub-regional style. The architects made some 
experimentation in the region with the adaptation of the new distinct 
architectural elements of the central Western India. This is because the 
region is located in the zone where in the medieval period the architectural 
style of the Central- Western India and the lower Deccan overlap with each 
other. In these temples the architectural skill was dedicated to the main 


body of the shrine rather than the supplementary or outlying portions. 
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Halasi temples are marked by clarity, simplicity and continued 
embellishment and restraint. Architecture and sculpture of the region 
highlights an individual style of regionalism, imprints of local culture, 


preferences and cultural milieu as well. 

The region is rich in sculptures. A large number of sculptures dating 
from 5" century AD to about 13" century AD that have survived speak 
volumes about the achievements of Halasi in the field of plastic art. The 
anatomical, iconographical and ornamental features of sculptures of the 
region studied in detail indicate distinct features of sub regional style. The 
sculptures like Laksmi-Narayana Sirya, Késava, Garuda, K4labhairava, 
show the regional features. The icons of Mahisamardini, Kartikéya and 
dvibhuja ‘Narahisirnha of 5°-6" century AD indicate the sculptural 
antiquity of the region. Highly ornate Bhivaraha, Yogi-Narayana , Sirya, 
Laksmi-Narayana (instanding pose) and Garuda though superficially appear 
to belong to Kalyana Chalukyan school of sculptural art but stylistically 
indicate regionalised features. The ornaments, attributes in the hands, 
intricately carved prabhavali with makara and padmatoranas, supreme 
youthfulness, subdued smile, longish limb and godly grace constitute into 
the school of style by themselves distinct from the contemporary Kalyana 
Chalukyan style. Mechanical repetition of themes and motifs and element 


of conventionalism and rigidity are also noticeable in the sculptures of the 
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region. The sculptures of the region taken as a whole are wanting in chaste 
refinement. This even indicates the change in the mode and medium and 
theme and volume from the Kalyana Chalukyan school of sculptural art. 
This distinct tradition of sculptured art blossomed in the dexterous hands of 
such great artists as Tippoja, master builder of Kamala-Narayana temple at 
Dégaon. Highly ornate, less ornate and conventionalised and regid — all 
three types of sculptures exists in Halasi. It also indicates the popularity of 
puranic gods and goddesses. Folk art tradition like round shaped face, 


broad forehead, long pointed nose and thick lips generally characterise the 


sculptures. 


Thus Halasi was one of the cultural zones in Kamataka from the 
earliest times. It was culture, which bounded together the people of the 
region. A group of culturally conscious people got together. The city gave 
positive response to the various historical changes that took place in 
Karnataka. A study in retrospect clearly reveal that the pervasive and 
cumulative effects of religion, art and education and the resultant 
intellectual eminence and spiritual glory have been decisive factors which 
incessantly lured and attracted the attention of the people all through the 
ages. The region enjoyed considerable progress, prosperity and general 
contentment. Even today Halasi has the dignity and stability of an old 


culture. It has vitality, an abounding and sensitive pride, an undoubted 
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undercurrent of self—righteousness. Thus Halasi is a metropolitan city of 


antiquity. 


The foregoing study reveals the fact that Halasi region has almost 
continuous history from megalithic times and is rich in archaeological 
remains particularly in sculptures and temples. The resume of the study 
presented above brings to the fore certain important things to be considered 


in the future course of research. Since Halasi was the sub capital and 
provincial headquarters like Hampi, Banavasi, Sannati, Chandravalli, 


Talakad and traces of human habitation from the earliest times have already 


been traced it is archaeologically potential. 


Since the region is archaeologically potential and extensive 
archaeological excavations have not been undertaken so far a large scale 
excavations of the site should be taken up as early as possible to know 
further details and to save the remains buried deep underground from the 
ravages of time and human activity. Vertical as well as horizontal 
excavations of the site preceded by trial excavation may unearth the history 
to its full that is buried under the debris. This may also help to trace the Pre 
and Proto historic and early historic stages of human cultures on the one 
hand and to make out a clear picture of political and cultural aspect of the 
historic age in Halasi on the other. Secondly an exhaustive study of each of 


the topics dealt within various chapters of this work may be further studied 
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in-depth in order to get a clearer picture of more minute details of. various 
facets of cultural heritage of the Halasi region. A further probe would be 
necessary by way of an intensive village to village exploration of Halasi- 
12000 division to understand its archaeological potentialities. A detailed 
study of art, architecture and sculpture of Halasige—12000 division may be 
taken up so that the clear picture may emerge regarding the art tradition and 
legacy of the region to Karnataka history. The present study in this regard is 
a pointer to such an in-depth and exhaustive study of the region as a whole. 
In other words from its micro historical study, macro historical extensive 


study may be taken up in future. 
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adhisthana 


aditala 
alaya 
alpanasi 
anga 


antarala 


antarasakha 


ardhamandapa 
asanapatta 
asta-dikpalas 
astadala 
bandha 
bhadra 
bhadrakéstha 
bhitti 
bhittipada 
bhittistambha 
bhamitala 
bhuvanga 
caturhsakha 
caturasra 
catustala 
dévakéstha 
dravida 
dvarapala 
dvarasakha 


A GLOSSARY 


Moulded __ base; types: 


maacabandha, padabandha 
ground floor 
building 


nasti gavaksa 


limb; major division of building 
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kapotabandha, 


covered vestibule. set between vimana and 


gudhamandapa 


intermediate recessed vertical facia of the door- 


frame 


half-hall articulated with the vimana 


seat-slab 


eight guardians of the quarters 


having eight sakhas 
band 


central offset in plan and elevation 


bhadra-niche 

wall 

wall-pilaster 

engaged column 

aditala; ground floor 
threshold 

having four sakhas 
square; square Ssikhara-type 
four-floored 

niche for a divinity 
“southern” temple-mode 
door-guardian 
door-frame 


advianga 
dvisakha 
dvitala 
ékasakha 
ékatala 

gala 
garbhagriha 
garuda 
ghata 
ghatapallava 
gopura 
grihapindi 


griva 
hara 


jagati 
jalandhra 
kadalipuspa 
kadamba 


kaksasana 
kalasa 

kantha 
kantha-pattika 


kapota 
kapétabandha 
kapotabhadra 


karna 
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with two planes of projection 
having two sakhas 
two-storeyed 

having one $akha 
one-storeyed 

kantha; recessed moulding 
sanctum sanctorum 
man-eagle; Visnu’s vahana 
vase, pot; cushion-shaped pillar part 
vase-and-foliage 

gateway, Sala (valabhri) type 
of superstructure 


wall-cube of an upper storey neck; recess 
between the cupola and the entablature 


balustrade or cloistered parapet in the 
superstructure 


plinth, also base moulding of adhisthana 
grill; grill-pattern 
banana’s inflorescence 


dynasty name; sometimes used as name of 
super-structure type. 


seat-back 
ghata; vase-finial 
neck; recess between mouldings 


recessed moulding followed by a projecting 
band 


roll-cornice; also overhanging cornice 
adhisthana-type 

upapitha-type 

corner, angle 


kinnara 
kinnari 
kirtimukha 
kdstha 
kumbha 
kumuda 


kanda 


lalata 
linga 


makara-t6rana 


mala 
maicabandha 
mandapa 
matha 
mukhamandapa 
mukhapatti 
mundmala 

naga 

nagara 
nagasakha 
nandi 
nandi-mandapa 
niranahara 
pada 
padabandha 
padma 
padmabandha 


pancaasaka 
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celestial minstrel (male) 

celestial minstrel (female) 

‘face-of glory’; grasamukha (decorative motif) 
niche 

pot; adhisthana-moulding (northern type) 
torus moulding 


stepped reservoit (square, rectangular, semi- 
circular etc. 


single-spired nagara super-structure 
phallus; Siva’s anionic symbol 


torana-arch spewed from the mouths of 
opposed makaras or crocodilian- monster 


garland; decorative band 
adhisthana-type 

hall, generally columnar 

monastery 

front hall; entry hall 

peripheral band defining the contour of hasi 
flat-roofed (temple-type) 

snake, cobra 

northern temple-mode 
cobra-ornamented sakha 

Siva’s bull 

pavilion for Siva’s sacred bull, Nandi 
without ambulatory 

wall; wall-pilaster, pillar 
adhsthana-type 

lotus 

adhisthana-type — lotus band 

having five sakhas 


phalaka 
pharmsana 
pitha 


pradaksina 


pradaksinapatha 


prakara 
prasada 
parnaghata 
$akha 
samatala 


sandhara 


sarvatébhadra 


Satadala 
siddha 
sikhara 
simha 
stipi 
$ukanasa 
tala 
torana 
trikutachala 
upana 
upapitha 
védi 
vimana 
vitana 
viitia 
yaksa 


yaksini 
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abacus (pillar part above the capital) 
tiered, pyramidal roof-type 

pedestal, small platform 
ambulating; ambulatory path 
circum-ambulatory path 

enclosure wall 

palace, mansion; temple 

vase of plenty — parnakumbha 
decorative door-band 

flat ceiling-type 

with ambulatory 

four-faced; with four openings. 

a type of multi-petalled padma-ceiling 
saint, seer 

crowning cupola 

lion 

jar-finial 

antefix at the front of the super structure 
floor, storey 

gateway; arch-form gateway pattem 
triple shrine; three-shrined temple 
sub-plinth moulding 

platform, socle _ 

altar; group of wall mouldings 
shrine, temple 

ceiling 

circular 

nature-spirit 


female nature-spirit 
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